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EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS: SOCIOLOGICAL PIONEER 
AND INTERPRETER 


University Nebraska 


the founding fathers American so- 

ciology, and endeavor concisely 
delineate and appraise the landmarks es- 
tablished its frontier. The major contri- 
butions sociology made Edward Als- 
worth Ross extend over period about 
thirty-five years beginning roughly 1896 
when his articles social control began 
appear the nascent American Journal 
Sociology. For five years prior this 
had been publishing economist. Dur- 
ing the first two decades this period the 
developing its scientific foundations, ele- 
mental content, and many its directions 
the hands such variegated stalwarts 
Ward, Sumner, Giddings, Vincent, Thomas, 
Henderson, Howard, and Cooley. Ross was 
these—enthusiastic organizer, vigorous 
and intrepid jouster. Ross has 
produced solid and well-assayed substance, 
impressive both quantity and theoretical 
weight, and enduring influence both 
social science such and among large num- 
bers the informed and thoughtful laity. 
was Ross’s boast that when began in- 
structing sociology 1895, only three 
other men the nation were teaching the 
same field. 


mourn the passing one 
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ROSS THE PERSON 


Sociological pioneer 
recognized contributor fundamental prin- 
ciples sociological theory, the greatest and 
most adroit popularizer 


himself and the major portion his colorful career 
his well-known autobiography, Seventy Years 
It, New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. this 
found the information concerning his early orphan 
years, his undergraduate and graduate student years, 
his intellectual mentors and stimulators, his univer- 
sity teaching career Indiana, Cornell, Stanford, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin, his student 
sional associates, review the famous “Stanford 
Case,” accounts his many travels, investigations 
which was subjected, the numerous contro- 
versies and reformist activities engaged in, his 
struggles and triumphs, and on. Due lack 
space, the present writer, who has known Ross for 
thirty-four years his graduate assistant, colleague, 
friend, and correspondent, will confine himself 
mainly and briefly certain experiences with him 
and evaluations him personality. For other 
insights into the personality and professional view- 
points and activities Ross, see Bernhard Stern 
(ed.), “The Ward-Ross Correspondence, 1891- 
1896,” American Sociological Review, (June 1938), 
362-401; (October 1946), 593-605; (Decem- 
ber 1946), 734-748; (December 1947), 
(February 1948), 82-94. See also the beauti- 
fully sympathetic but candid discussion his 
long-time colleague, John Gillin, “The Person- 
ality Edward Alsworth Ross,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January 1937), 
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ology date, keen and audacious analyst 
both the American and the world scene, 
sociological interpreter Americans for- 
eign peoples and cultures and social scientific 
ambassador these peoples, uncompromis- 
ing and self-sacrificing champion free 
speech and academic freedom, and promoter 
and protector civil liberties—that Ross. 

Ross was born Virden, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 12, 1866, and died his home Madi- 
son, July 22, 1951. tall, gangling, sev- 
enteen-year-old rural school teacher Iowa 
had among his pupils freckled-faced 
twelve-year-old boy. Twenty-nine years later 
Ross called this pupil—John Lewis Gillin 
—to the University Wisconsin his col- 
league perfect complementary relation- 
ship—personal and professional—that lasted 
nearly four decades. 

Ross attended Coe College, Iowa, where 
was graduated with the A.B. degree 1886. 
During studied the University 
Berlin, and 1891 received his Ph.D. 
degree Johns Hopkins. Coe College con- 
ferred him the honorary degree LL.D. 
1911. 

June, 1892, Ross was married Wash- 
ington Rosamond Simons, artist 
and niece Lester Ward, who died 
1931. 1941 married Helen Forbes 
New York and Atlanta who, with three sons, 
nine grandchildren, and great-grandchild, 
survives him. 

1906, the initiative Richard 
Ely, his former teacher Johns Hopkins, 
was called the chair sociology the 
University Wisconsin. 1929 the Depart- 
ment Sociology and Anthropology was 
formed, independent economics with which 
sociology had been joined administratively. 
Ross became chairman and served that 
capacity until his retirement emeritus 
status the age seventy 1937. Wis- 
consin, for forty-four years, Ross pursued 
that “fearless sifting and winnowing after 
truth,” others have been doing before 
and since that memorable heresy-trial 
Ely’s 1894. 

Ross was man imposing physical 
well intellectual stature. his prime 
towered above most men height 
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around six and half feet, and weighed 
the neighborhood two hundred and 
fifty pounds—and the contours all good 
straight lines. Many will long 
the lobbies the annual meetings the 
amusing sight Ellwood with his scant five 
feet and Ross animated discussion. Nor 
will the older sociologists forget that not 
only did “Uncle Eddie” refuse wear Mrs, 
Stanford’s collar, but that for decades, he, 
wore his own special Adams-apple-choking, 
go-to-Heaven collar with huge white neck. 
tie. Nor will forget his prompt presence 
the section meetings the Society, his 
position the first second row front, 
his frequent comments uttered with vol- 
ume and timbre that carried the 
most reaches the room. Ross was 
person whom one held awe. the same 
time, those who knew him well 
students and colleagues loved him 
nificent, four-square personality; man 
fusing stoop anything petty, intellectu- 
ally, departmentally, professionally; 
indefatigable prodigious worker who ob- 
served principle “standard daily trick” 
union hours work week, however much 
promoted unions otherwise; enthusi- 
astic, free-spending, kindly, wise, and help- 
fully-critical adviser; inimitable racon- 
teur fascinating tales, adventures, 
and “experiments” had tried out vari- 
ous parts the and, above all, 


how “get next” people foreign land, get 
them unbend, and establish rapport with them. 
The advice was, among other ingenious procedures: 
“Notice the old folks and the children family.” 
There also the tale out his tour China 
1910. The dragoman for the party was commissioned 
“rustle” some horses for trip into the interior 
begin the next morning. turned with 
number typical, runty Chinese ponies probably 
not weighing over 750 pounds. Ross spread his legs 
and said: “Bring one them!” The peon “red 
caps” the railway stations Mexico irritated 
Ross both because their aggressive “baggage 
snatching” and expression menial labor 
rigidly stratified society. his traveling com- 
panion and were approaching certain city where 
they were the guests the Catholic bishop, 
Ross said: “I’m going try something and see what 
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staunch, never-changing, loyal friend. 
have been associated with Ross was su- 
premely choice life experience. 

Ross was ever straight-forward extrovert 
integrity, both psychological 
and social,” the very opposite Cooley, 
for example.* never gave evidence self- 
consciousness, nor was introspective 
personality. His zeal for travel and for con- 
tacts and conferences, and his strong social 
consciousness expressing itself contro- 
crusades, and reformist activities 
(which thoroughly enjoyed) demonstrated 
it. What especially significant the fact 
that all his work sociological theorist 
emphasized the impersonal objective rather 
than the motivational and subjective aspects 
social phenomena. Jessie Bernard put 
it: “He was simply not interested 
probing into the subjective side social phe- 

During the later years his retirement 
Ross had been engaged sheer labor 
love—the collection and organization 
sociologically significant proverbs and aphor- 
One these pointedly characterizes 
Ross himself: “If keenly interested many 
matters, not for long will you stick ‘in the 
doldrums!’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS SOCIOLOGIST 


Basic Sociological Theory 


Due the prodigious volume and the 
diverse nature his labors only the barest 
outline his work can presented. The 
prime emphasis will upon his more abid- 


happens.” When alighted from the train, instead 
releasing his suitcase, calmly carried the 
hack arm’s length above the outstretched hands 
the little peons. The next morning breakfast the 
bishop informed Ross that his servants were much 
disturbed about one his guests. grapevine they 
had learned Ross’s performance the depot. 
the houseman put it: “Your reverence, you are en- 
giant, gringo peon!” 

Bernard, Review Seventy Years 
It, American Sociological Review, (April 1937), 

*For the major part these labors see the 
special feature, “Capsules Social Wisdom,” Social 
Forces, (December 1948), 187-227. 
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ing contributions—contributions much 
part our sociological thinking that, 
some instances least, they have lost their 
Rossian label and become the commor: prop- 
erty sociologists, other social scientists, 
and the thoughtful 

Ross was the last the American “system 
builders.” himself stated: accept sys- 
tematization job. Not primary re- 
search, but the incorporation the end- 
products research into some kind 
graspable, meaningful system has come 
depict “map the sociological field.” The 
pioneers had build systems give some 
form, order, and meaning the inchoate and 
groping sociological materials available 
them. Now sociology has reasonably effective 
methods investigation and fairly definite 
pattern content and scientific objectives. 
The findings the various specialized in- 
vestigators and generalizers can fitted into 
it; now more matter supplementing 
and revising than fundamental conceptual 
and taxonomic construction. 

The basic elements Ross’s sociological 
theory are contained his Foundations 
Sociology (1905).® His best known contribu- 
tions and the elaboration his system are 
found Social Control (1901), Social Psy- 
chology (1908), and The Principles Soci- 
ology (1920, 1930, the Founda- 
tions Ross was making partial search for 
authoritative body social theory (see 
the Preface), though felt that was 
venturing little beyond the laying founda- 
tions. The other works are considerable 
part the structure built these founda- 
tions. The skeletal elements his theory 


will briefly presented and appraised 


Seventy Years It, 179. 
Most its content, like that many his 
other books, first appeared the form articles. 
See appended bibliography. 

Principles was abridged The Outlines 
Sociology (1923, 1933), accompanied manual 
questions and propositions for classroom use, 
and Challenges Sociology (1931), and much 
somewhat revised form appears Ross’s 
last book, New-Age Sociology (1940). 
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their logical order, and not the chronological 
order their 

The Subject-Matter Sociology. The 
definition the subject-matter Ross’s 
first “The social aggregate” “the 
social organism” are too vague. Humanity, 
the race, the nation, the community, the 
class, the voluntary association are social 
bodies that are incomplete themselves, for 
everywhere among human beings there 
web relationships all kinds and united 
various ways. Nor Simmel’s “groups,” 
since this gives only social morphology, 
nor the relation between groups between 
the group and its individual members. 
Ephemeral groupings, such mobs and 
crowds, and suggestion phenomena like 
panics must brought within its purview. 
Ward’s “human achievement” only one 
phase the subject. Giddings’ concept 
inadequate itself because does not give 
the springs human progress, the prime 
causes social transformations, the influ- 
ences environment population, and 
on. All these are but segments the 
science. 

The true subject-matter social phenom- 
ena. The “social” refers all phenomena 
which cannot explain without bringing 
the action one human being an- 
other. The “phenomena” are those that man- 
ifest themselves considerable scale; 
those that recur often enough present 
Thus, “there room for the general- 


For other summaries and appraisals see William 
Kolb, “The Sociological Theories Edward Als- 
worth Ross,” Barnes (ed.), Introduction 
the History Sociology, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 819-832; Bogardus, 
The Development Social Thought, New York: 
Longmans Green, 1940, pp. 403-411, 463-466; 
Bodenhafer, “The Comparative Role the Group 
Concept Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Contem- 
porary American Sociology,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January 1921), 436-443; 
Odum, American Sociology, New York: Longmans 
Green Co., 1951, pp. 13, 28, 48-50, 97-102, 248- 
249, 328-329, 348. 

Foundations, pp. 3-8. 


The Nature Sociology and Its Rela- 
tion the Other Social Sciences. What does 
sociology with social phenomena? 
answering this question Ross presents his dis- 
tinction between history 
Both disciplines examine social phenomena, 
but they make diametrically opposite kinds 
analyses. The historian seeks the unique 
and particular facts regarding 
nomena; wants their details; after 
things that occur only once and are definite 
with respect date, place, and persons. “The 
sociologist,” the other hand, “aims rise 
from particular cases general terms, which 
can employ formulating generalizations 
and laws. wants not unique facts, but 
recurrent facts, for which can frame 
concept that shall neglect details and em- 
phasize common properties.” The sociolo- 
gist has use for the fact that occurs only 
once, unless, driving out that which 
individual, can break into familiar 
components. 

Such science social phenomena 
this “does not meekly sidle among the 
established sciences dealing with the various 
aspects social life.” “It aspires noth- 
ing less than the suzerainty the special 
social sciences.” This view justified 
the grounds the relativity and relatedness 
each class social phenomena all 
other classes. Society does not fall apart into 
neat segments, but must conceived one 
on-going whole. Hence what needed 
master science social life, among the spe- 
cial ones, that concerns itself with the causes 
and laws all types social phenomena. 
Sociology this general social science, and 
its relation the special social sciences 
that the trunk tree its branches.” 

Incidentally Ross 
stated early 1903 that “The statistical 
method, which enables measure social 
phenomena exactly and substitute quan- 
titative truths for qualitative, constitutes 


pp. 81-84. 
81. 

pp. 8-9. 
27. 
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precision, which certainly 
destined applied sociological prob- 
ways yet undreamed of.” 

Social “No branch knowledge 
felt possess high degree the scientific 
quality unless has found regularities and 
constant relations among the phenomena 
contemplates.” Sociology must also this, 
though, because the nature its phe- 
nomena, the precision and abso- 
physical and chemical laws must 
renounced.” possible, however, for 
“to distill into vest-pocket phials the tinc- 
ture and essence innumerable cases.” Ross 
critically examines considerable number 
so-called social laws. Some these “admir- 
ably exemplify the danger formulating 
social laws hints from the sciences,” such 
physics, psychology, biology. par- 
ticularly objects laws based organismic 
and recapitulation theories, upon analogy. 
“The lasting possessions sociology will 
regularities which, instead being imported 
from without, have been discovered pa- 
comparing social facts among them- 

While the discovery rules sequence 
has its place the compilation social 
laws, most promising field for the dis- 
covery valid laws that co-existence 
social phenomena, rather than their suc- 
cession.” The most typical these are 
the ones that establish cause and effect. 
presents considerable array from variety 
thinkers illustrations, and occasionally 
draws what variously refers 
canons, rules, principles, general truths, and 
laws his own systematic 


16“Moot Points Sociology: III,” American 
Journal Sociology, (September 1903), 188-207; 
Foundations, 81. 

Foundations, Chap. III. 

41. 

54. 

pp. 

for example, Foundations, pp. 52-53, 67; 
Social Control, pp. 34, 71, 75, 78, 84, 85, 86, 118, 
192, 280, 281, 292, 327, 346, 381, 411-412, 419-425; 
Social Psychology, pp. 76-80, 121-145, 147, 166, 
169, 175, 181, 189, 254-283, 359, 360; Principles 
(1930 ed.), pp. 142-146, 152, 488-491, 531, 545, 560, 
585. Some these probably not meet the re- 


The Unit The indi- 
vidual must rejected the unit since 
“most men take the social pattern only 
spots”; “others are eccentrics and re- 
calcitrants who utterly refuse drawn 
between the social rollers.” Nor can groups 
taken units. Many fulfill any 
functional part the social division labor. 
Moreover, they fall into such variety 
types—interest groups, likeness 
natural groups, fortuitous groups—that they 
are useless units. Social relations are in- 
adequate because rubrics must “be provided 
for the mythologies, sciences, and arts erected 
the joint efforts men, and for the con- 
ventions precipitated from 
tion.” use also too nar- 
rowing, for there are important groupings 
and relations that are temporary and 
not receive social recognition and approval. 
Neither can imperatives nor uniformities 
belief, action, feeling considered 
units. 

All five these proposed units are them- 
selves social products. They have arisen out 
social actions and interactions. under- 
stand them need get the social 
processes responsible for them and all other 
social Social processes, and 
they alone, are true units investigation. 
Various influences have tended divert at- 
tention from the processes, and mistakingly 
conceive products units. This partly 
due the fact that the product easily 
discovered, inspected, and described; 
“uprears itself like the mast ship 
the steeple church.” 

Social Forces and “The cor- 
ner-stone sociology must sound doc- 


quirements sociological laws conceived pres- 
ent. See, particularly with respect “laws” formu- 
lated approved Ross, K.D.Har, Social Laws. 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 
1930, pp. 109, 118-119, 143-165, 201-203, 

Foundations, pp. 

88. 

91. 

Foundations, pp. 149-181, and 
Principles (1920 ed.), pp. 41-73. 
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trine the social forces.” While men’s 
choices are conditioned and some part mo- 
tivated, and their projects limited, the 
physical framework they live in, Ross con- 
cludes, under the influence Ward, that 
the psychic factors are the primary sources 
causes social phenomena. These social 
forces consist the and cultural 
desires, and the derived and complex pat- 
terns the first edition 
the “original social forces.” The discussion 
desires and interests practically iden- 
tical with that the Foundations. chapter 
“The Influence the Geographic En- 
vironment” added. 

the major revision (1930) the Prin- 
ciples Ross, line with the thinking the 
abandons the term “social forces,” 
using instead “social factors” (Chaps. VI- 
VIII). The chapter the geographic en- 
vironment unchanged. The chapters the 
edition the original and derivative 
social forces are omitted and their place 
one “Human Nature.” There new 
chapter culture factor social 
phenomena. New-Age Sociology (1940) 
abandons entirely the treatment forces 
and factors. 

Social Psychology. While most Ross’s 
sociology social-psychologically oriented, 
published 1908 the first book Eng- 
lish bearing the title Social Psychology. 
McDougall’s book with the same title ap- 
peared only few months later England, 
but the two books have almost nothing 
common save the title. These two books, 
however, have been outstanding influences 
the modern social-psychological movement, 
especially differentiating social psychology 
from related and better established fields 
social study. 

Ross acknowledged the full measure his 
indebtedness Tarde’s Laws Imitations. 


Foundations, 181. 

For detailed listing and description see Foun- 
dations, pp. 168-181. 

See the early criticism Hayes, “The 
‘Social Forces’ Error,” American Journal Sociol- 
ogy, (March 1911), 613-625. 


The influence Bon’s The Crowd, Sidis’ 
The Psychology Suggestion, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, and 
Veblen’s The Theory the Leisure Class, 
among others, noticeable. But the work 
far from being rehash any these; 
bears the unmistakable stamp Ross’s orig- 
inal mind, and sparkles with brilliant, strik- 
ing, and suggestive ideas. 

Suggestion and imitation, the various ob- 
jective intermental phenomena, the social 
uses made them, and certain important 
social cautions and policies respecting them 
make the bulk the Social psy- 
chology, according Ross, “studies the psy- 
chic planes and currents that come into ex- 
istence among men consequence their 
associations.” These “uniformities feel- 
ing, belief, volition—and hence action” 
are due the mental interactions human 
beings, and have social causes. does not 
consider common racial traits nor psychic 
uniformities produced direct action 
common physical environment ex- 
posure similar conditions life 
within the domain social psychology. The 
phenomena social psychology, like those 
social control, may considered under the 
heads social determina- 
tion the one the many the mould- 
ing the ordinary person his social 
environment,” and individual ascendency 
determination the many the 
one the moulding the social environ- 
ment the extraordinary person.” 

Social psychic planes and currents result 
from both these types influence. Neither 
planes nor currents are specifically defined. 
However, planes means phenomena 


Ross’s social psychological materials are not 
confined Social Psychology. Several chapters 
the Foundations (especially VI) bear the sub- 
ject. His first famous study, Social Control (1901), 
primarily special phase the subject. The ex- 
amination social processes the Principles also 
considerable measure study psychological 
sociology. Moreover, the careful reader will note 
that certain treatments the processes the Prin- 
ciples have grown out discussions Social Psy- 
chology. 

pp. 4-5. 
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like fashion, conventionality, custom and 
public opinion they are social states, usually 
among considerable numbers dispersed 
persons, resulting from suggestion through 
mainly impersonal and indirect communica- 
tion, and producing levels common feel- 
ing, volition and responsive action enduring 
for some time—in some instances for genera- 
tions. Currents—such phenomena crowds, 
mobs, manias, crazes and other mental epi- 
demics—are occurrences 
and come about either through direct sugges- 
tion physical proximity (“associations 
presence”) impersonal and diffused con- 
tact and communication, and produce emo- 
tionally intense and highly irrational uni- 
formities action that flow swiftly, vio- 
lently, and contagiously, and expend them- 
selves relatively short period time, 
though the time duration varies from few 
minutes hours the case the mob 
years the case manias and mass move- 
ments. Some are psychic “whirlpools.” The 
two types are polar characterizations with 
possibly long-standing custom the purest 
type plane and lynching mob 
clear instance current. Most concrete 
social psychic phenomena fall along con- 
tinuum, would put today, having 
features each ascending and descend- 
ing degree. 

the pertinent chapters the Founda- 
tions and the Social Psychology are found 
conceptualizations and treatments that have 
become part (usually modified qualified, 
sure) the standard and essential 
content social psychology, though the 
Tarde-Ross label longer attached. For 
example, here are found the discus- 
sion the factors the variability sug- 
gestion, the analysis the crowd, the “crowd 
self,” and the “prophylactics against mob 
mind,” the early and classic treatments 
fashions and fads, custom and convention- 
ality, rational imitation, discussion, public 
opinion, and the different types assem- 
blies. 

Ross can said have launched the in- 
terest suggestion-imitation phenomena, 
largely given way “stimulus-response,” 
American social psychology. While this in- 


terest has waned, and the discussion such 
phenomena has come minor phase 
the subject, such treatments prevail bear 
unmistakably the Rossian stamp. The reader 
will struck the marked difference 
approach and emphasis between Ross’s work 
and the subject its more less standard- 
ized form today. Even genius cannot 
expected aware the contributions 
made behaviorists, endocrinists, genet- 
icists, gestaltists, psycho-analysts, cultural- 
ists, and the “learning” school several decades 
hence. Ross himself recognized that his was 
groping pioneer venture, and that his 
“interpretations, inferences, and generaliza- 
tions, doubt, scores will turn out 
wrong.” Ross’s work psychological 
nature, like that Tarde, Bon, Durk- 
heim, Sighele, Ward, Sumner, Giddings, and 
Ellwood, was essentially “psychological soci- 
ology” “collective psychology,” that is, 
examination the psycho-social environ- 
ment, psycho-social phenomena objectively 
noted the behavior masses men. To- 
day social psychology mainly study from 
the individual angle, and concerned with 
the behavior patterns personality 
individuals affected social environ- 
mental influences and controls and 
turn affecting 

Social Control. While the word “social 
control” was first used incidentally Small 
and Vincent 1894, Ross provided the first 
separate treatise the subject, was the her- 
ald the concept, the first cataloguer and 
classifier the various cultural agents that 
make for social order, and the author the 
first, and probably still the basic, systematic 
and comprehensive analysis their nature, 
their operation, and the problems involved. 
The study had its beginnings series 
articles contributed the American Journal 
Sociology between March, 1896 and May, 
1898. After extended researches abroad, the 
study was continued, the scope widened, and 


preface. 

the most comprehensive appraisal 
Ross’s Social Psychology see Karpf, American 
Social Psychology, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1932, pp. 308-318. 
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the material revised. The completed 
product appeared the form the book, 
Social Control: Survey the Foundations 
Order, published 1901—the classic 
work the 

According Ross’s analysis, already 
indicated, the whole subject social control 
falls that part the province sociology 
known social psychology; and social psy- 
chology, turn, falls into two subdivisions: 
social ascendency and individual ascend- 
analyzing social ascendency, 
points out that society exercises “trans- 
forming power” that takes effect “mould- 
ing the indiivdual’s feelings and desires 
suit the needs the group.” This shaping 
received the course community life 
partly due social influence—the inci- 
dental, casual and purposeless domination 
the individual the throng men, 
that mob mind, fashion, convention, cus- 
tom and public opinion; and social control— 
the purposeful and, its inception least, 
conscious over the aims and acts 
the individual which exercised behalf 
the group.” This social control kept 
partly definite organs, formally con- 
stituted and supported the will society, 
and partly informal, spontaneous agencies 
that serve the social interest. further 
states that when reach the idea society, 
something distinct from bunch per- 
sons,” living thing actuated self-preser- 
vation, social control appears one the 
ways which this living thing seeks keep 
itself alive and well. “The conduct frowns 
upon that which the long run hurts it; 


The “ripeness the times” indicated the 
fact that 1902 appeared Cooley, Human 
Nature and the Social Order, New York: Scrib- 
ners, which supplemented Ross’s treatment em- 
phasizing the effect group pressure upon the per- 
sonality the individual, and 1906, 
Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Ginn Co., which elab- 
orated the importance folkways, mores, institu- 
tions, and value-judgments socio-cultural forms 
which organize the responses individuals. Cf. 
Roucek (ed.), Social Control, New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1947, 

See Social Control, Preface. 

“Sociai Control: I,” American Journal Soci- 
ology, (March 1896), 531-535. 


the conduct smiles upon that which 
the long run helps it.” result social 
control one finds enduring societies every- 
where state order. Collision and 
are avoided effectively adjusted. Thus did 
Ross state, for the first time sociological 
annals, the basic place, nature, and function 
social control the operation human 
society. The comprehensive treatment di- 
vided into three parts. 


The Grounds Ross first ad- 
dresses himself the task determining the 
possible aids social order within the individual, 
notes that sympathy, sociability (or gregari- 
ousness), the sense justice, and resentment 
conceivably might, and rare instances have, 
temporarily, produced “natural order” (see 
pp. 41-48). But these elements are inadequate 
chronic need better order than the natural 
moral motives will provide.” Restraints and 
directives various kinds must used; 
made artificial (following Ward) social order 
must created. The control exercised must 
unremitting and disciplinary, and must 
socialize each new generation. also 
found the well-known treatment the direction 
social control and the radiant points 
social control (Chaps. VIII, IX). 

The Means Control. The second part 
the study, embodying approximately two-thirds 
tailed examination the various agents that 
contribute the establishment and maintenance 
social order. Public opinion and law are 
contrasted “engines” control. They must 
supplemented belief. Three chapters are 
devoted the role suggestion, with educa- 
tion and custom treated forms suggestion. 
There are brilliant expositions social religion, 
personal ideals, ceremony, art, exceptional men, 
enlightenment, illusion, and social valuations. 
Here Ross presented what referred 
“linch-pins which hold society together.” 

The System The last part 
the work devoted general analysis 
the agents they operate the system con- 
trol create both moral and political order, 


Social Control, 67. 

pp. 1-88. 

pp. 89-375. 

Seventy Years It, 56. 
Social Control, pp. 
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and the system whole, its vicissitudes, 
limitations, and the criteria its efficacy and 
excellence. Here found his treatment 
sitic class its own interest.” While Ross 
was much concerned with manipulative and 
exploitive control special interests his 
later works, this his nearest approach 
such control this early book. Ross’s final con- 
clusion that not only will social control 
more necessary the future, but will con- 
sist more carefully artificed and more 
searching and pervasive means. 


This work Ross’s enriched throughout 
with wealth materials gleaned from all 
conceivable ethnological, 
historical, philosophical, psychological—and 
presented manner which forceful, 
crisp, and succinct, and the same time 
with the graceful diction belles-lettres. 
While reflecting now outdated psychological 
positions, still stands the most complete 
systematic exposition the field social 
Professor Small’s early appraisal 
still apt: 

This not ephemeral volume. not 
piece speculation, liable rendered 
obsolete changes fashions thought. 
Its terminology may sometime become archaic; 
others may carry the analysis into minuter de- 
tails. one can deprive the book its per- 
manent merit vivid transcript certain 
phase reality presented every relatively 
ever substance falls out date, will 
through the passing our present 


discredit Ross’s other works 
state that probably his most original, 
coherent, and systematic work—his greatest 
contribution. 

Social control, Bernard pointed 
has pretty much kept the general slant which 
Ross gave the first place. Nevertheless, 
rapidly changing social conditions and trans- 


376. 

Roucek, op. cit., 165. 

Small, Review, American Journal 
Sociology, (January 1904), 

Bernard, Social Control its Sociologi- 
cal Aspects, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, 
pp. 10. 
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formations the Zeitgeist have made “junk” 
some it, Ross The addi- 
tions, ramifications, qualifications, moderni- 
zations, and new emphases have been 
prompted new social needs, new currents 
thought and new facts regarding man and 
society, new understandings the function- 
ing control agencies, and the appearance 
new means and objectives control. 

Social Processes. noted above, Ross 
early insisted that social processes were the 
primordial social facts; they lay behind every 
other form sociological data fundamen- 
tal importance. Hence they were the true 
units investigation the analysis so- 
ciety. his “Map the Sociological Field” 
the Foundations (p. 98) presented the 
first effort naming and comprehensive 
classification processes. There is, however, 
only this somewhat prophetic schematic pres- 
entation—no description definition the 
processes. 1920, the first edition the 
Principles, Ross fulfilled the earlier promise. 
Here discussed thirty-eight 
His own dissatisfaction with this treatment 
led the 1930 revision which represents 
his developed point view. Here under seven 
major rubrics (genesis conflict 
and adaptation, cooperation and organiza- 
tion, class and caste, society and the indi- 
vidual, occupation and social function, social 
regress and progress) treated descriptively 
and with wealth illustrative material 
some forty-one more less distinguishable 
social processes. Some, however, really 
sub-processes. Actually 
distinct processes are presented. The array 
not looked upon complete in- 
ventory, but rather list those processes 
that, from Ross’s vantage point time and 
social scientific development, were sufficiently 
common, recurring, and important re- 
peatedly continually observable. They are 
not all equal weight societal operation, 
nor does their importance commonly 


Seventy Years It, 96. 

Principles (1920 ed.), pp. 77-556. consid- 
erable number these had been treated articles 
the American Journal Sociology, 

Called “fundamental processes” New-Age 
Sociology (1940). 
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recognized correspond the amount space 
given them. 

contrast the treatment the social 
process Spencer, Small, Cooley, the 
neat array four (or six) master processes 
Park and Burgess, with Ross any examina- 
tion society “going concern” requires 
processed affair. the Foundations (p. 94) 
had stated: “The mistaken endeavor 
make social life hinge single typical 
characteristic process has stamped with 
one-sidedness nearly everything that has been 
recognize social life variety processes 
which arise from diverse conditions, obey dif- 
ferent laws, and have dissimilar effects.” 

Like Social Control, the treatment social 
processes the Foundations, the Principles, 
the abridged and the final New- 
Age Sociology, unique, pioneering dis- 
tillation findings based tremendous 
scope information gleaned from all kinds 
pertinent sources, and reveals vast erudi- 
tion and penetrating sociological insight. 
Ross definitely established new landmarks 
the examination processes. searched 
out, named, and described some processes 
for the first time. the case others, 
pulled together concise and specific way 
ideas that had been floating about only 
vaguely conceptualized form (e. g., commer- 
cialization and professionalization). at- 
tempted the first systematic, inclusive clas- 


sification pertinent, repetitive processes 


terms their functional significance, thus 
giving both more detailed and more 
comprehensive conception the various re- 
lated on-going aspects society com- 
plex, dynamic, operating mechanism, 
contra-distinction the then prevailing par- 
ital, over-simplified, over-all views. was 
concerned with causes factors, with social 
purposes involved and functions performed, 
with effects upon societal structure and func- 
tion, with the means avoiding unsocial 
anti-social consequences disorganizing 
processes, with the obstacles the efficient 
operation the socially beneficent ones, and 
occasionally devised “laws” that seemed 
express the nature and play the phe- 
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nomena. Much what did has greatly 
influenced certain European and many Amer- 
ican treatments and now common socio- 
logical currency. 

From the vantage point current process 
analysis the work uneven and inadequate 
certain respects. Some his treatments 
are merely perceptive and descriptive, 
evaluative, rather than scientifically analy- 
tical. Often definitions are incidental, lack- 
ing clarity, missing altogether, and 
clear-cut conceptualization missing. His 
classifications are heterogeneous and mis- 
labelled some cases, and the grouping 
processes under them 
sistent and illogical. Some the so-called 
processes are themselves effects rather than 
processes. the case others con- 
cerned mainly with factors, still others 
mainly with their functioning, the rest 
mainly with effects. But these are the faults 
expected pioneering work, and 
nowise detract from fundamental con- 
tribution sociological theory, man- 
ual pragmatic, even utilitarian, social and 
sociological viewpoints. opened new 
vistas regarding the factors, functions, and 
effects the social processes operative 
modern society. 

Social Products. The social processes 
result social products.*® Ross divides these 
into two groups, the subjective and the ob- 
jective. The subjective products consist 
uniformities action (“culture planes” 
New-Age Sociology) formed voluntary 
imitation under the influence 
ing forces” and taking such forms ideas, 
beliefs, knowledge, valuations, folkways, cus- 
toms, languages, and on; standards im- 
peratives (now mainly known norms), 
mainly functioning upon individuals social 
pressures insure general welfare, such 
mandates, rules, injunctions, conventions, 
and dogmas; and or- 
ganized relationships established 
tioned the common will.” The objective 
products consist groups and social rela- 


See Foundations, 98; Principles (1930), pp- 
501-528; New-Age Sociology, pp. 413-443. 
Principles, 522; New-Age Sociology, 436. 
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tions that can observed without communi- 
cating with the participants. They are the 
end-products great variety social 
rocesses and take innumerable and diverse 
forms. While interestingly discussed, the 
treatments these, considering their impor- 
tance “system” the understand- 
ing society, are very brief and sketchy. 

‘Here are the substantial 
lengable contributions Ross sociological 
theory. They are the products unique 
type personality. They are also the land- 
marks left trail-blazing pioneer, and 
pioneers cannot always expected 
aware the best grades the terrain, 
the future directions that men will take 
it, nor are they able anticipate all the 
new means reaching new objectives. Nev- 
ertheless, Ross’s developing treatments (e.g., 
successive revisions the Principles) give 
evidence the modification his own 
thought line with the new developments 
every phase his theory was anticipating 
and laying foundations for the modern dy- 
namic, structural-functional-processual-fac- 
torial analysis society. But without de- 
preciating the slightest degree the impor- 
tance his many signal specific contribu- 
tions, may note that his system 
system has its faults, judged present 
standards. The treatments are often descrip- 
tive rather than analytical; definitions are 
often lacking and the conceptualizations are 
unclear (sometimes merely naive and com- 
mon-sense 
are often heterogeneous, illogical and incon- 
sistent; relations between the major divi- 
sions are not adequately demonstrated; and 
the various phenomena within each division 
are not clearly related. 


Analysis Social Trends and Social 
Problems 
Throughout his career Ross devoted him- 
self trenchant examination the social 
scene about him. His analyses are charac- 
terized unerring penetration potent 


Seventy Years repeatedly demonstrates 


causal factors, critical determination 
facts, and straight-forward, courageous, 
and dramatic presentation effects and 
conclusions. was never cloistered, ivy- 
towered man. These studies well illustrate, 
not only the function the social scientist 
among intelligent laymen and his obligation 
them making scientific analyses con- 
temporary tendencies and abuses, but also 
the spirit social science when ceases 
being merely academic. His position that 
trained observer the societal crow’s 
nest, and his obligation reveal promptly 
and effectively what sees. 

Ross presented this aspect his work 
series semi-popular and nu- 
merous articles, especially during the first 
three decades the present century, such 
“better” magazines the the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Century, and Every- 
body’s. These books and articles came 
times when the criticisms, findings, view- 
points, and interpretations social scien- 
tists needed public attention. 

Among the subjects discussed this 
phase his work were race and race prob- 
lems; new varieties sin 
(anticipating some Sutherland’s “white- 
collar-crime” thinking); industrialism and 
its social effects; democratic trends and 
problems; the changing position women, 
changing marriage and the family, and di- 
vorce; education and recreation; social peace, 
especially terms sectionalism, sectarian 
strife, nationality-group conflict, class strug- 
gle, and town-country conflict; population, 
including selective birth rates, folk-depletion, 
and “adaptive fecundity” (birth control) 
migration, especially American immigration, 
and the advocacy its restriction; news- 
papers, suppression news, motion pictures, 
and freedom communication; war and 
militarism; civil liberties and academic free- 
dom, and the menaces confronting them. 


Sin and Society (1907); Latter Day Sin- 
ners and Saints (1910); Changing Society 
The Old World the New (1914); What Amer- 
ica? (1919); The Social Trend (1922); Roads 
Social Peace (1924) Standing Room Only? (1927); 
World Drift (1928). 
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Not the least his significance these 
writings, and also his many public ad- 
dresses, was his function national gad- 
fly. Whether people accepted his views 
not, challenged them, and forcibly focused 
attention upon these situations and problems. 
reminded the rest years ago 
meeting the American Sociological So- 
ciety, himself “raised 
tically, merrily, courageously—and the 
“chips” often fell “the right places.” 

His efforts were consistently constructive. 
Ross, like his mentor Ward, and later Ber- 
nard and strongly believed that 
sociology, like all science for that matter, 
for the advancement human welfare, not 
“science for its own sake.” All scientific ac- 
tivity telic its purposes; this its raison 
its sole justification, and its ultimate 
function. 


Sociological Portrayals and Analyses 
Foreign Countries 

with him all over the world numerous 
private tours and once educational direc- 
tor the Floating University 
29.54 this respect rendered sociology, 
well the general public, valuable 
service through the social facts unearthed 
foreign countries, and the insights pro- 
vided for Americans. Incidentally, through- 
out these books (and the articles which pre- 
ceded them) one finds much careful and 
valuable social theory. the basis his 
varied experience, worked out method 
for getting essential facts relatively 


Cf. Read Bain, “L. Bernard: Sociological 
Theorist,” American Sociological Review, (June 
1951), 293. 

The itineraries included western and southern 
Europe repeatedly, China, South America, Russia, 
Mexico, Africa, India and South-East Asia, the 
Near East, and the islands the Pacific. See 
The Changing Chinese (1911); South Panama 
(1915); Russia Upheaval (1918); The Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution (1921); The Russian Soviet 
Republic (1923); The Social Revolution Mexico 
(1923); Report Employment Native Labor 
Portuguese Africa (1925); World Drift (1928). 


short period the same time 
his travels was skilled interpreter 
American life and conveyor social 
scientific principles these various peoples. 
His office was that informal “sociological 
ambassador.” 

these treatments, many which still 
have much offer the present-day stu- 
dent, one finds illuminating comparisons 
the United States and the countries under 
his microscope. The peoples are examined 
terms their ecology and history, their 
racial makeup, their population problems, 
their economic level and condition, their 
labor, caste, and class relations, their re- 
ligious beliefs and institutions, the position 
women, children, and the aged, their land 
problems, their politics and political insti- 
tutions, their education, their revolutions, 
and on. Since presents the typical 
rather than the bizarre, provides accurate 
sociological pictures the peoples and their 
“ways life.” 


Sociology 

final contribution Ross that one can- 
not refrain from mentioning the service 
has rendered popularizer sociology, 
but never demagogue. This did not 
only through the volume, frequency, timeli- 
ness, and aptness his sociological analyses 
social situations and trends home and 
abroad, but also intriguing writer 
Long ago Vincent said him: “One might 
say that the arid desert sociological 
literature Professor Ross refreshing oasis 
with ever-bubbling springs.” His theoret- 
ical well his more popular writings are 
characterized brilliant and unique style 
and unrivalled powers vivid and vigorous 
exposition. sociologists, and few scien- 
tists generally, have been able express 


Foreign Countries,” Publications the American 
Sociological Society, (1922), 161-167. See also 
World Drift, pp. 149-173. 

56G. Vincent, Review Social Psychology, 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1909), 
685. 
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themselves such trenchant and gripping 
language. His pages are replete with similes, 
metaphors, epigrammatic statements, anal- 
ogies, vivid imagery, clever and picturesque 
phrases, delightful bits description, and 
fanciful anecdotes and representations. His 
sentences are crisp, spicy, and eye-catching; 
them verve and movement. causes 
the reader believe that not reading 
prosaic, dry-as-dust social theory, mere 
account observations and interpretations 
social problems home the common- 
place and recurring foreign countries, but 
rather that social science deals with living 
romance, and social adventure and fasci- 
nating discovery. The reader feels that here 
virile and dynamic type man whose 
life has been full innumerable incidents 
and experiences; one who skillful analyst, 
quick catching concrete details and facile 
recording them; one who has his com- 
mand vast store materials gleaned not 
only from philosophy, anthropology, history, 
and the other social sciences, but from the 
natural sciences well. 

Both our scientific terminology and our 
general language have been enriched 
Ross’s unique ability word-coiner and 
phrase-maker. Barnes put well when 
stated: 


his original arrangement and organization 
and brilliant exposition has called the atten- 
tion the intelligent citizen sociological 
generalizations and analyses which would other- 
wise have attracted only 
and has gained for the new science thousands 
interested adherents, who, but for his serv- 
ice, would have been dismayed the 
academic discussions, systematization, and classi- 
fication which have characterized the majority 
sociological writings. have “written down” 
sociological theory scientific manner 
the level where will attract and the same 
time instruct the bulk the general readers, 
whom knowledge sociology most es- 
sential, contribution worthy the highest 


Barnes, “Some Contributions Amer- 
Psychological Sociology Social and Political 
Thought,” Sociological Review, (April, 1923), 
120. 


quite likely that Ross’s greatness will 
rest much upon his striking phraseology 
and his abilities popularizer upon his 
original contributions sociological theory 
such. 


The influence Ross inestimable. The 
thousands undergraduate and graduate 
students who received much their basic 
sociological nurture from 
works, and the many thousands readers 
his more popular books and articles the 
better journals perpetuate Rossian principles, 
concepts, terminology, 
Though his name forgotten, his genius 
marches on. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY DESERTION FROM COMBAT* 


University Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM AND METHOD THE STUDY 


concept crime has been extended 

recent years—by studies white 
collar and black market 
for example—and each exten- 
sion opens new understanding the 
social and psychological factors behind the 
breaking laws. This report similarly con- 
cerns atypical crime—desertion among 
combat also has obliged 
the investigator consider some causes 
which are probably irrelevant the ex- 
planation other kinds crimes. far 
the author can discover, there are 
other systematic studies desertion from 
combat reported the literature. The data 
were collected during the last month 
World War (late March, 1945) among 
white American combat infantrymen fight- 
ing against the Germans Italy. not 
known whether Army culture and the con- 
ditions warfare are static and uniform 
that the findings would applicable today 
American soldiers fighting in, say, Korea. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the data for this 
article were taken from Reports 114 M-2 and 
114 M-7 the Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, Mediterranean Theater 
erations (M.T.O.), Army April 1945 and 
July 1945). The author collected the data and 
prepared these reports while was member 
the War Department’s Research Branch, which had 
branches all theaters operations and was 
under the general professional direction Dr. 
Samuel Stouffer. Colonel Charles Dollard was 
official head the Research Branch the War 
Department and Major Williams M.T.O. 
The author wishes express his gratitude 
Brewster Smith for aid planning the study, and 
Caroline Rose and George Vold for 
criticism the manuscript. 

1Edwin Sutherland, White Collar Crime, 
New York: Dryden Press, 1949. 

Marshall Clinard, “Criminological Theories 
Viclations Wartime Regulations,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1946), 
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Army regulations define “Absence With- 
out Leave” (AWOL) 


The status person subject military law 
who has failed repair the fixed time 
the properly appointed place duty, has 
gone from the same without proper leave, 
has absented himself from his command, guard, 
quarters, stations, camp without proper 


The distinction between AWOL and deser- 
tion arbitrary and ambiguous. Desertion 
supposed charged when the indi- 
vidual known have taken leave without 
intention returning, has remained 
away beyond indefinite length time, 
has taken leave when his outfit 
critical situation. Desertion, course, 
the more serious crime and punished more 
severely—apparently earlier times some 
armies was usually punished with death. 
That this longer the case attested 
former Under Secretary War, Rob- 
ert Patterson, after the end the Euro- 
pean fighting: 

During the entire Jength this war, the 
Army has executed 102 its soldiers. All ex- 
ecutions but one were for murder rape. One 
was for desertion, the first execution for 
purely military crime since the Civil War. This 
man, serving the European Theater, deserted 
twice under fire.* 


Possibly because its harsher connota- 
tions, desertion means the only 
charge formally made against man who 
deserts from the front. commanding 
officer, perhaps because believes that there 
are extenuating circumstances the case 
because has gentle personality, may 


Department Pamphlet No. 20-5, Absence 
Without Leave, Washington, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1944, 

*War Department, Bureau Public Relations 
press release, July 1945. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY DESERTION 


formally charge combat deserter with 
AWOL with misbehavior the face 
the enemy, may even avoid all forn.al 
charges and substitute mild company pun- 
ishment. Actually, the extreme penalty 
still authorized for AWOL from the lines 
and for misbehavior the face the enemy, 
well for desertion. view the arbi- 
trary character the distinctions, was 
deemed advisable ignore them and in- 
clude the study all cases enlisted men 
charged with any one the crimes whose 
sentences were limited six months less 
the stockade. shall follow the informal 
practice soldiers and call all men guilty 
such crimes “AWOL’s.” Our study in- 
cluded all AWOL’s the time our visit 
the division stockades except for the few 
whose cases were considered more serious 
the military courts, for the unknown num- 
ber who had for some reason avoided trial 
and/or stockade punishment, and for those 
whose terms had been served. There were 
140 men fitting our specifications the four 
white divisions Italy, and all them 
filled out the prepared questionnaire. The 
same questionnaire was filled out, about 
the same time, 1,754 combat enlisted 
men letter (infantry) companies the 
same divisions carefully-selected repre- 
sentative sample)—who will hereafter re- 
ferred “normals” “non-AWOL’s”— 
and 400 psychoneurotic casualties (com- 
monly called who turned 
the medical clearing these divi- 
sions. Thus the deserters can compared 
directly with non-deserters from their same 
outfits who either had mental breakdown 
stayed combat. 

brief description will given the 
conditions under which the questionnaire 


division clearing stations were the front- 
most medical aid service stations next the com- 
pany-aid stations, which latter were equipped 
handle only minor wounds. Thus all neuropsy- 
chiatric casualties were sent division clearing 
where the division psychiatrist 
assistants would treat them briefly and then either 
them combat or, fewer cases, send 
them back the next echelon psychiatric treat- 
ment away from the front. 
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was administered. The technique was devel- 
oped during four years war and had 
proven highly successful eliciting 
frank and complete statements personal 
fact and questionnaire was de- 
veloped from the hypotheses the study, 
and the items were pretested make them 
simple and unambiguous. Arrangements for 
administration, without advance notice, were 
made with local commanders research 
officers, carrying orders from the Theater 
and Fifth Army Commanders. Approach 
enlisted personnel from whom information 
was secured was made the in- 
vestigator, that time enlisted man 
whose Army job was solely conduct re- 
search this type. The enlisted investigato- 
explained the purpose the survey, guar- 
anteed anonymity, and urged frankness 
the grounds that reports the survey would 
read the highest Army 
being the one means which enlisted men 
could communicate directly with the top 
command. The normals and AWOL’s were 
groups they filled out their question- 
naires, and the returned questionnaires were 
stacked piles there could indi- 
vidual identification. The few semi-literates 
could request the investigator their bud- 
dies help them. The neuropsychiatric 
patients were given the questionnaires indi- 
vidually enlisted psychologists the 
clearing stations. Because their emotional 
state many had helped considerably, 
even literate. 

addition information from the ques- 
tionnaires, the following sources were used 
for this report: 

(1) Informal conversation the 
AWOL’s after the questionnaires 
were completed. Participation this 
conversation was voluntary and spon- 
taneous, and therefore selective, but 
nearly all the men gathered around 
the investigator even all did not 
talk. This “group interview” had 


the Army using the approach described above, see 
Stouffer al., Studies Social Psychology 
World War II, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949-1950, vols. 
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generally been found valuable 
eliciting frank attitudes mat- 
ters covered not covered the 
questionnaire. 

(2) with physically 
wounded men awaiting return 
combat (three groups fifteen men 
each). Presumably few none 
these men had been combat AWOL’s, 
but AWOL was the topic discussed 
with them. 

(3) Formal reports the AWOL prob- 
lem two division psychiatrists and 
three members the Judge Ad- 
vocate Section infantry divi- 
sion. These, and references other 
studies, were used supplementary 
manner indicated the body 
this report. 


FACTORS COMBAT AWOL INDICATED 
COMPARISON WITH GARRISON AWOL AND 
STATEMENTS FROM NON-AWOL’S 


The AWOL from combat quite differ- 
ent, for the most part, from the AWOL from 
garrison post. His reasons for going AWOL 
are different, different type man, 
the Army regards him differently and 
his fellow soldiers. The main reasons for 
going AWOL the States are visit one’s 
family enjoy the freedom and com- 
forts civilian life and avoid un- 
Italy, only few American soldiers Italian 
extraction could hope visit their relatives 
enjoy many civilian comforts. Garrison 
are less well educated the aver- 
age than garrison normals, but combat 
are about well educated com- 
bat study one the division 


Department Pamphlet No. 20-5, op. cit., 
pp. 8-9. 

Proportion men with grade school educa- 
tion only, among: 
Garrison AWOL’s—52% Garrison normals—33% 
Combat AWOL’s—36% 
The garrison cases are representative cross-section 
American troops the United States mid- 
1943 when most American troops were still 
the States (ibid., 1). The combat cases are from 
our own study. 
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psychiatrists showed that 
about the same distribution intelligence 
scores normals. Combat also 
differ hardly all from combat normals 
respect length time the Army 
and respect the proportion among them 
who have been casual replacements before 
going the The only background 
traits measured which AWOL’s differed 
from combat normals were age and marital 
status: 33% the AWOL’s and 20% 
the normals were years younger, 25% 
the AWOL’s and 32% the normals 
were married. this last respect, combat 
AWOL’s were quite the opposite 
rison AWOL’s; 43% garrison 
compared 30% the garrison normals, 
were 

Further differences the situation 
combat AWOL’s and garrison AWOL’s are 
that the States the Army can afford not 
greatly concerned about AWOL al- 
though its attitude toward 
quite stern. Overseas any evi- 
dence AWOL serious matter. the 
States most soldiers regard AWOL’s 
little odd and irresponsible. Overseas most 
combat soldiers are sympathetic toward 
other fellows who AWOL. 

This last point cannot overstressed: 
combat soldiers are inclined excuse their 
buddies who AWOL. One evidence 
this the fact that only per cent 
representative group non-AWOL 


Average number years the Army: 
Combat AWOL’s—2.13 years 
Combat normals—2.10 years 
Proportion replacements—65% 
for both groups. 

probably simply reflection the lower average 
age the other hand, the possibility 
should not ignored that the two background 
characteristics are causal factor AWOL: 
AWOL’s are threatened with loss dependency 
allotment, and married men sometimes cannot 
afford take the risk. However, the fact that 
per cent the AWOL’s are married shows that 
threatened loss dependency allotment not 
real deterrent AWOL. very few cases, 
married men bitter toward their wives might 
AWOL take revenge cutting off the 
dependency allotment. 
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fantrymen letter companies condemned 
you feel about soldier who goes AWOL 
from the front after being the line 
long time?” Yet per cent these same 
men were critical soldiers who went 
sick call when they did not really need to, 

Another evidence non-hostile atti- 
tude toward AWOL’s the part their 
fellow combat men was the reasons which 
several groups combat men gave for “why 
men AWOL.” 


There point beyond which In- 
fantrymen cannot take the strain 
combat. Some men can take better 
than others, but eventually every man 
gets wounded, has mental break- 
down, gets rotated goes AWOL— 
these Infantrymen said. statis- 
tical study one division showed that 
the AWOL rate rose steadily pro- 
portion the number offensive 
combat days single unrelieved 
action.) 

There usually nothing look for- 
ward way relief from this 
strain. Infantrymen—unlike Air Corps 
men—are not told that they will 
rotated after certain definite amount 
time combat. 

Army doctors. Both AWOL’s and 
non-AWOL’s were quick mention 
their belief that they could not get 
medical care unless they had open 
wound fever 102°. Only 
per cent the Infantry AWOL’s and 
only per cent Infantry non- 
AWOL’s said that medical care 
usually always given soldier 
the front who needs medical care. 
will tell cases ser- 
geants and privates who “could not 
stand any more,” and, rather than 
poor job and endanger their 
“buddies,” they went AWOL. Medical 
evacuation was regarded 
close impossible the man did not 
actually break down combat. 
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study made the psychiatrist the 
85th Division showed that per cent 
the AWOL’s had sought medical aid 
before going AWOL and had been re- 
fused evacuation. 

There considerable resentment and 
jealousy the privileges others— 
officers, civilians, even pris- 
oners war. This frequently takes 
the form feeling that the In- 
fantry enlisted man taking all the 
hardships the war while certain 
other people are gaining advantages 
out the war. Sometimes ac- 
companied the feeling that civil- 
ians, WAC’s, and even rear echelon 
soldiers regard the Infantrymen 
killers, who are feared hated. 
the Infantryman comes feel that 
one concerned for him, may 
develop attitude unconcern for 
the war effort and for other people. 
will say, “I’m going look out 
for number one.” officer takes 
off for Florence Rome during rest 
phase, enlisted man may decide 
likewise; and then AWOL. 


Men combat divisions believed that they 
should have had rest and relaxation from dis- 
cipline when their outfit was rest phase. 
Instead they got rigid training program— 
which both they and sometimes their officers 
seemed feel was useless. 

Specific cases mistreatment were widely 
talked about and deeply resented. For example, 
division just out the line one day, 
sergeant was “busted” for not having his cup 
polished. The other men felt that this sergeant 
was good man combat and that should 
not demoted for this trivial matter. The 
bitter attitude was found not only the ser- 
geant’s company but also every other com- 
pany the battalion. Some the men 
stockades have gone AWOL because inci- 
dents like this, and they became heroes 
martyrs the eyes their fellow soldiers. 

Broken promises combat men were used 
examples the Army’s unconcern for en- 
listed men. There were some cases which 
the morale whole outfit had been broken 
because unkept promise. Some the 
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men stockades said they went AWOL because 
their commanding officer did not keep promise 
them. 


These are some the reasons most fre- 
quently given non-AWOL Infantrymen 
for going AWOL, and they indicate the 
basis the widespread sympathy for 
AWOL’s the part non-AWOL’s. Other 
reasons—which not indicate sympathy— 
were also advanced: 


Some men are cowards. They feel 
better take jail term than 
die combat. 

Some men are just irresponsible, and 
they would this way any situa- 
tion. These “eight balls” are thought 
very few number. 

Some men may good combat men 
but fall into periods irresponsibility, 
usually with the aid 
drinks.” 

few outfits have what may 
called tradition “beating the 
Army game.” these outfits the older 
men indoctrinate the new men with 
their attitudes, and there were numer- 
ous cases man going AWOL for 
the first time company with 
chronic offender. 

AWOL when man away from his 
outfit. Cases have been found where 
man going the “line” with 
the mule pack, and shelling forces 
him seek cover that off 
himself for hours. may then, 
without good reason, delay his re- 
porting his outfit for days—think- 
ing all the time that should 
back, but delaying because fear. 

soldier Italian extraction may 
find special attractions going 
AWOL. may have relatives that 
can live with, can get along 
especially well with other civilians be- 
cause his ability speak Italian. 

The “black market” offers easy 
way living while AWOL. AWOL 
divisional stockade told the in- 
vestigator how got money live 
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selling his combat pants three 
times over, for ten dollars each time, 
Each time his buddy pretended 
(military policeman) and res- 
cued his combat pants threatening 
the Italian buyer and pretending 
arrest the soldier. 


PSYCHIATRIC REASONS FOR COMBAT AWOL 
Psychiatric reasons for AWOL were not 


mentioned enlisted Infantrymen, but data 


available indicate that both psychosis 
and psychoneurosis were some 
factors going AWOL from combat. 


Some men are psychotic—legally in- 
sane. They are not responsible for their 
own actions. The psychiatrists both 
the 34th and 85th Infantry Divisions 
found that per cent the 
interviewed them before trial were 
psychotics. Most these were sent 
hospitals and did not appear our 
sample. 

Other men were 
duly nervous and worried. Comparison 
answers our questionnaire gives 
evidence that there were more psycho- 
neurotics among AWOL’s than among 
non-AWOL Infantrymen. Even the 
specific figures are not accurate, the 
consistency and size the differences 
point psychoneurotic 
etiology AWOL. 


larger proportion than non- 
said they were bothered nervous- 
ness civilian life. Thirty-two per cent the 
AWOL Infantrymen and per cent psy- 
choneurotic casualties, stated that they were 
bothered nervousness before they came into 
combat. greater proportion than 
non-AWOL’s also reported themselves 
being bothered certain specific neurotic 
traits, such trembling hands, frequent night- 
mares, shortness breath. other specific 
traits—such being subject fainting spells 
having upset stomach—AWOL’s were 
different from anybody else. 

stated that they had had some 
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psychiatric treatment civilian life. Twenty- 
seven per cent the AWOL’s, compared 
per cent the non-AWOL’s and per 
cent the NP’s, reported that they were treated 
doctor for nervousness before they came 
into the Army. 

larger proportion AWOL’s than non- 
AWOL’s reported that either both their 
parents had had nervous breakdown (34 per 
cent for AWOL’s and NP’s, per cent for 
non-AWOL’s). There was significant differ- 
ence among the three groups the percentages 
reporting other relatives alleged have had 
nervous breakdown per cent). 


CRIMINAL BACKGROUND AND PENAL CONSID- 
ERATIONS FACTORS COMBAT 
AWOL 


few soldiers were criminals civil- 
ian life who carried life crime 
the Army overseas means 
the black market. Our study provides 
data for testing this hypothesis, but 
not believe that this was 
important factor combat AWOL, 
since such men would likely have gone 
AWOL before reaching combat. 

Officers divisional judge advo- 
cate’s section pointed out that many 
outfits short period AWOL 
forgiven. This, they said, reduces the 
fear punishment for going AWOL, 
and encourages it. There were other 
irregular practices which reduce fear 
punishment for going AWOL. 
was pointed out the author that 
one man may AWOL for weeks 
and get punishment whatsoever, 
while another man may AWOL 
under like circumstances for few 
hours and punished with six months 
stockade. The AWOL who 
punished with fifteen years peni- 
tentiary and dishonorable discharge 
might simply felt “unlucky.” 
The facts that the distinction between 
“AWOL,” “desertion,” and 
havior the face the enemy” 
very unclear one and that punishments 
for each one these military crimes 
overlap punishments for the others 
provide further evidence this point. 
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The chief factors causing variation 
punishment seemed divisional 
policy and attitudes individual 
company commanders. 

The threat punishment is, one 
sense, not necessary deterrent 
AWOL. one the division stock- 
ades visited, conditions were not bad 
for prisoners, and the attitudes the 
commanding officer and the guards 
appeared have been relatively favor- 
able them. this stockade, the 
morale the prisoners seemed 
high. This was contrast the harsh 
conditions for the prisoners the 
other stockades, and the strained at- 
mosphere prevailing them. Yet the 
first the divisions was the one with 
the lowest AWOL rate. This suggests 
that leniency treatment AWOL’s 
does not necessarily result in- 
creased AWOL rate. 


COMBAT EXPERIENCES FACTORS 


Certain experiences while combat 
seem factors going AWOL from 
combat—perhaps indirectly way acti- 
vating predisposition toward psychoneu- 
rosis carried over from civilian life. Other 
combat experiences not seem cor- 
related with going AWOL. The following 
findings from comparison the answers 
the questionnaires for the three samples 
make these two general statements specific. 


The average AWOL had been 
combat shorter time than the aver- 
age non-AWOL. Only per cent 
the AWOL’s had been combat for 
per cent the non-AWOL In- 
fantrymen. the other end the 
scale, however, there were about the 
same proportion AWOL’s 
non-AWOL’s who had been com- 
bat less than months. The critical 
differentiated non-AWOL’s— 
was after the men had been com- 
bat for over months. note- 
worthy that after man had been 
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combat for months longer, 
was not likely AWOL 
earlier. Thus, being combat 
long time does not seem 
factor going AWOL. 

The AWOL’s had not experienced 
longer period continuous active 
duty the front than 
This was reported 
45.5 days for the AWOL’s and 44.7 
days for the non-AWOL’s. There 
was practically difference between 
and with re- 
spect the length their most 
recent period continuous combat 
duty. Thus, AWOL’s had special 
reason bitter worn out be- 
cause unusually long period 
continuous combat. 

The first type action experience 
was about the same for AWOL’s 
for non-AWOL’s. About 
combat during 
period light action, while the other 
half entered during period heavy 
action (Table 1). Since the AWOL’s’ 
first experience was the same, the 
there reason look for “initial 
shock” the cause for going AWOL. 


Proportion Men 
Whose Initial Combat 
Experience Was 
Specified Type 


AWOL’s Non-AWOL’s 


Defensive action during en- 


emy attack 
Attack against heavy en- 
emy resistance 
Attack against light enemy 
resistance 
Holding action during 
quiet period 
Some other sort action 
answer 
Total 100 100 


The same proportion AWOL’s 
non-AWOL’s had been wounded 


(42 per cent), and thus merely 
being wounded apparently not 
factor predisposing man 
AWOL. But higher proportion 
knocked out action explo- 
sion (42 per cent the 
compared per cent the 
Since there was 
difference between the two groups 
the rate being wounded, 
possible that there was something 
the mental makeup some AWOL’s 
which caused them become uncon- 
scious when there was concussion, 
very loud noise, when they were 
wounded. This same tendency 
“knocked out” greater extent 
than normals, relative the rate 
being wounded, was 
among some psychoneurotic patients 
division clearing stations. 

said that there had been 
more casualties the companies 
from which they came than did non- 
even though the AWOL’s 
had been combat shorter time. 
man’s memory how many casu- 
alties there had been his 
was not always accurate; but 
there was greater defect the 
estimates than the 
estimates the cas- 
ualty rate the companies from 
which AWOL’s came was higher than 
average. The reported that 
120 casualties had occurred their 
companies since they 
whereas the average non-AWOL re- 
ported 101 There are two 
possible explanations this differ- 
ence: (1) that the AWOL’s had seen 


number casualties probably cannot 
taken accurate, but the fact that there 
disparity between AWOL’s and 
significant. The averages were calculated for those 
reporting some figure; per cent the 
and per cent the felt unable 
make estimate. 
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heavier action even though their total 
length time action was not 
great; (2) that AWOL’s were more 
prone exaggerate the casualties, 
possibly because they were more 
neurotic more frightened. How- 
ever, the did not think that 
their outfit was getting more than 
its fair share tough and dangerous 
assignments any more than did non- 
per cent the AWOL’s 
thought this, but did per cent 
the non-AWOL’s. 


AWOL’s said they had been bombed 


strafed our own planes, fired 
our own artillery, about the 
same extent had 
About per cent both AWOL’s 
and non-AWOL’s reported that they 
had been fired some way 
our own troops several times, and 
per cent more said happened once. 


Only slightly greater proportion 


than non-AWOL’s had 
seen close friend killed wounded 
action (90 per cent the AWOL’s, 
compared per cent the 


Only slightly greater proportion 


AWOL’s than non-AWOL’s had 
seen man’s nerves “crack up” 
combat (89 per cent the AWOL’s, 
compared per cent the 
non-AWOL Infantrymen). 


Decorations and awards were held 


AWOL’s were not particu- 
larly backward getting decorations 
and awards. The proportion among 
them saying they had silver star 
(or higher decoration) was 3.4 per 
cent compared 1.8 per cent 
among non-AWOL’s. Bronze stars 
and purple hearts, however, were held 
larger percentage non- 
AWOL’s: per cent 
compared 7.1 per cent 
the non-AWOL’s claimed have 
received the bronze star; and 12.9 
per cent the AWOL’s, compared 
16.9 per cent the non-AWOL’s, 
claimed have received the purple 


10. 


11. 


heart. These figures jibe roughly 
with the earlier-mentioned findings 
that the two groups men included 
about the same proportions having 
been wounded and having experi- 
enced rough combat action. 

When they were the front, 
got less sleep than did non- 
the average. Almost 
per cent the said they 
averaged less than hours sleep 
day, and per cent more said they 
averaged hours sleep. Only 
half many had such 
little amount sleep. (Compa- 
rable figures are per cent and 
per cent.) Lack sleep may indicate 
either heavier action more 
nervous temperament. 

AWOL’s were more likely than non- 
AWOL’s say that they did not get 
much eat the front they 
needed, mainly because they did not 
feel like eating. Only per cent 
the AWOL’s said they got much 
eat they needed, compared 
per cent the non-AWOL’s. 
While slightly larger percentage 
the AWOL’s blamed this lack 
availability food, the main reason 
for the difference was that almost 
three times many AWOL’s said 
they did not feel like eating—appar- 
ently nervous reaction (Table 2). 


Eat, REASONS THEREFOR 


AWOL’s Non-AWOL’s 


Men getting enough eat 
Men not getting enough 
eat 
answer 
Total 100 100 
Reasons: 
Couldn’t get the food 


Didn’t like 


able 


Didn’t feel like eating 
Some other reason 


a 


“Less than half one per cent. 
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12. were not well integrated 


into their outfits were non- 
indices used measures. Almost 
per cent the AWOL’s did not 
know the names either their com- 
pany commander their platoon 
leader, whereas only per cent 
the were ignorant 
this way. Lack familiarity with 
the other enlisted men their squad 
even more striking: per cent 
the AWOL’s said they did not 
know any the other men well, and 
per cent more knew only few 
well. Less than third many 
the non-AWOL’s showed similar 
lack integration into their outfits. 
Only per cent the AWOL’s 
liked work with most the other 
men their outfit, compared 
per cent the non-AWOL’s. 
These facts are very significant, since 
“pride outfit” and desire “not 
let the other fellows down” are 
the heart combat morale the 
American Army, many earlier 
studies have very likely 
either (1) that lack integration 
into the outfit, for whatever reason, 
major reason why some men 
AWOL from combat, (2) that 
lack integration and going AWOL 
are both result some third factor 
such neurotic disposition. Without 
denying that the latter interpretation 
has some degree validity, there 
evidence that there are independent 
and objective reasons for lack 
integration. AWOL’s were with their 
present outfit slightly less time before 
they saw action than were non- 
AWOL’s. Whereas per cent 
non-AWOL’s came 
their outfit, per cent AWOL’s 
had this long contact with their out- 
fit. the other extreme, per 
cent the AWOL’s had been with 


al., op. cit., vol. Chapter 


their outfit only three days less 
before they saw action, whereas this 
was true only per cent the 
non-AWOL’s. Thus AWOL’s had less 
time become integrated into their 
outfit than did and this 
appears factor contributory 
AWOL. Another fact corrobo- 
rating the lesser opportunity for in- 
tegration and adjustment among 
that the average AWOL 
had been overseas shorter time: 
per cent the had been 
overseas less than one year, com- 
pared per cent the non- 
AWOL Infantrymen. 


sum, the objective combat experiences 
AWOL’s were most ways the same, 
The only condition which AWOL’s reported 
differently from answer 
our eight questions about objective condi- 
tions combat, was that there had been 
more casualties the companies from which 
they came, even though the AWOL’s had 
been combat shorter time. But their 
psychological reactions were, many in- 
stances, more drastic than 
AWOL’s. For example: (1) even though 
not more frequently wounded, more them 
reported having been “knocked out”; (2) 
far fewer them got sufficient amount 
sleep while combat; (3) far fewer 
them felt like eating while combat, 
and actually did much. This sug- 
gests that they were more neurotic com- 
bat, well pre-combat life (as shown 
previously). Possibly because predis- 
position psychoneurosis, but also partly 
because shorter time contact with 
the outfit, AWOL’s were less integrated into 
their outfits than were non-AWOL’s. Other 
studies have shown that integration into the 
outfit most important factor combat 
morale, and thus seems that low com- 
bat morale among AWOL’s—despite 
fact that they received about many dec- 
going AWOL. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD COMBAT AND THE ARMY 
AMONG AWOL’S 


Certain differences attitude toward 
various matters connected with combat and 
the Army distinguished AWOL’s from non- 
These also provided some clues 
the causation combat AWOL, al- 
though some them are probably simply 
exaggerated forms attitudes prevalent 
among large groups combat enlisted men. 
Some interesting ways which the two 
groups did differ attitude will also 
presented the following series spe- 
cific findings. 


Less than half (48 per cent) the 
said they were “very well” 
“pretty well” trained for combat, 
compared per cent the 
non-AWOL’s. This 
that their training was poorer that 
their confidence was lower. Either 
these two explanations, whichever 
the correct one, has significance for 
the causation AWOL. 

larger proportion AWOL’s than 
non-AWOL’s expected get hit 
combat. Their initial expectations 
the toughness combat were also 
little different. Fifty-nine per cent 
the AWOL’s said they “usually” 
“almost always” felt that was 
just matter time until they would 
get hit; only per cent the non- 
were apprehensive. There 
was somewhat smaller difference be- 
tween the two groups respect how 
experience deviated from expectation: 


per cent the AWOL’s and 
per cent the said they 
found combat somewhat lot 
tougher than expected. other words, 
did not expect combat 
tough before they went in, but 
afterwards they were more likely 
more apprehensive about becoming 
casualty. would seem that lack 
realistic mental preparation for 
combat factor the AWOL rate. 


Non-AWOL’s were much inclined 


AWOL’s find combat more 
frightening the more they saw 
(75 and per cent, respectively). 
This lack difference between the 
two groups existed despite the finding 
the above paragraph, which sug- 
gests that the greater expectation 
getting hit the part 
continued exist after their initial 
combat experience. other words, 
would seem that, while both groups 
got more frightened they saw more 
combat, AWOL’s were less able 
cope with their fright. 


their own estimation, AWOL’s were 


more frightened and worried than 
other men their outfits much 
greater extent than were non-AWOL’s. 
Forty-four per cent the AWOL’s 
judged themselves more worried 
and frightened than other men, 
compared per cent the 
non-AWOL’s. The proportion among 
was even higher than among 
psychoneurotic casualties from combat 
(Table 3). 


EsTIMATION WHETHER Own Fricut THAN THAT OTHER MEN 


Question: “In general, you get frightened worried more often than most the other men your 
company 


Psychoneurotic 
AWOL’s Non-AWOL’s Casualties 

More often than most the other men 
About the same most the other men 
Less often than most the other men 
Undecided 

Total 100 100 100 
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TABLE CONFIDENCE OTHER SERVICES 


Proportion thinking that headquarters understood problems and needs 

combat men “very well” “pretty well” 

Proportion thinking that when soldier the front needs medical 
care, “usually” “always” given him 

Preportion thinking that medical care the front “very good” 
“pretty good” 

Proportion thinking that rear echelons are trying see that front- 


line troops get the supplies they need 


AWOL’s Non-AWOL’s 


Only third the AWOL’s, com- 
pared over half the non- 
thought that higher head- 
quarters understood their problems 
and needs “very well” “pretty 
well” (Table 4). Similarly, AWOL’s 
had less confidence medical care. 
Over per cent the AWOL’s, 
compared about per cent the 
thought that men the 
front could not get medical care when 
they needed it. Both groups, however, 
thought much more favorably the 
quality medical care once they got 
it, although even here AWOL’s were 
not favorable the non-AWOL’s. 
There was practically difference 
between AWOL’s and non-AWOL’s 
their confidence the supply job 
being done the rear echelons. Over 
per cent both groups thought 
this service job was well done. 

had less confidence their 
officers than did non-AWOL’s. 
smaller proportion AWOL’s than 
non-AWOL’s thought they got 
square deal from their officers, thought 
their officers were good combat lead- 


ers, thought their officers took per- 
sonal interest them, and thought 
their company was well run (Table 5). 


AWOL’s were more likely than non- 


say that they thought the 
war was not worth fighting, but they 
were not more likely favor any- 
thing less than 
render the Japanese. Sixty-nine per 
cent the AWOL’s, compared 
per cent the said 
they “very often” got 
the feeling that “this war not worth 
fighting.” hard determine 
whether this was lack belief 
the war aims whether was simply 
general feeling bitterness and 
frustration. Some evidence that was 
the latter contained the fact 
that roughly the same proportion 
AWOL’s non-AWOL’s would 
have favored working out peace terms 
with the Japanese, that time when 
the war with Japan appeared 
far from finished. 

Most combat soldiers said they did 
not hate the Germans, but AWOL’s 
hated them even less than did the 


Proportion men who think enlisted men company get square 
deal “in most ways” from their officers 
Proportion men who have confidence all most their 
officers combat leaders 
Proportion men saying that all most their officers take 
personal interest their men 
Proportion men who think their company run “very well” 
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average Infantrymen. Twenty-six per 
cent the said they 
hated the Germans, but only per 
cent the AWOL’s felt this way. 

appreciably larger proportion 
AWOL’s than non-AWOL’s were 
bothered being ordered things 
they did not see reason for doing. 
Seventy-nine per cent the AWOL’s 
said they were thus bothered, but 
were per cent the non-AWOL’s. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSION 


This study has indicated the many factors 
associated with going AWOL combat. 
not necessary summarize these fac- 
tors here they have been outlined through- 
out the text. Rather shall attempt 
integrate the specific findings into general 
theory the causation desertion from 
combat. important first understand 
what desertion from combat not: 


civilian crime, except few cases. 
While our data are weak this point, 
this was the opinion three military 
lawyers; and supported our 
evidence that soldiers convicted 
AWOL from combat were only rarely 
convicted other crimes 
(black market activities being gen- 
eral among soldiers that only ex- 
tremely serious cases was made the 
object special indictment) and 
the fact that certain correlates 
civilian crime (such low educational 
achievement) were 
characteristic combat 
Confirmed civilian criminals the 
Army had probably been apprehended 
and incarcerated before getting into 
combat. 

sponsible “taking off” garrison 
have the distinguishing background 
characteristics the garrison AWOL, 
and some traits (e.g., marital 
status) are less like garrison AWOL’s 
than are combat men who not 


AWOL from combat. The individu- 
al’s reasons for going AWOL from 
combat are different from those for 
going AWOL from the garrison Army. 
Both the Army officially and soldiers 
who not AWOL regard AWOL 
being different the two situations. 


low intelligence, low sense respon- 
sibility low courage. Our evidence 
again far from complete, but 
far educational achievement and 
sensitivity social situations are in- 
dices intelligence, combat AWOL’s 
are not distinguishable 
courage measurable the number 
medals awarded, and far 
responsibility indicated general 
approval from their immediate col- 
leagues, combat are not rela- 
tively lacking these respects. While 
could not claimed that all soldiers 
who did not AWOL from combat 
acted with responsibility and courage 
under all circumstances, likely 
that the soldier lacking responsi- 
bility and courage unusual de- 
gree would have gone AWOL regularly 
before reached the front and would 
have been incarcerated for it, and 
therefore would never have reached 
the front. Such soldier would never 
have reached the situation where 
could have committed the 
crime are considering. 


personality trait which makes the 
AWOL resistant rules and laws. 
far this observation can in- 
dicated answers the question, 
“How much does bother you when 
you are ordered something you 
don’t see good reason for 
are not significantly different 
from non-AWOL’s. 


not crime which the offender 


expects escape punishment perma- 
nently even for indefinitely long 
time, frequently occurs the case 
civilian crime. Except possibly for 
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the few soldiers who spoke Italian 
well and who had the other cultural 
traits which would allow them dis- 
guise themselves native Italians 
Italian civilians and police, AWOL’s 
from combat Italy expected ulti- 
mately (and probably soon) 
apprehended and punished. There was 
way get back the United 
States and resume original civilian 
identity except through apprehension 
and punishment. The “perfect crime” 
was impossible since the mere fact 
desertion identified the 
Thus, going AWOL from combat must 
regarded being based ex- 
pectation for achievement immedi- 
ate benefit but not ultimate avoid- 
ance punishment. The punishment 
could most severe. Ever since they 
entered the Army, soldiers had been 
repeatedly informed that they could 
punished execution, life im- 
prisonment, loss citizenship and/or 
public disgrace for desertion (as well 
for lesser crimes). the other 
hand, the military lawyers pointed 
out, there was reasonable chance 
that punishment for AWOL from com- 
bat might light—depending the 
soldier’s past record, the “softness” 
the commanding officer’s personality, 
the degree concern being expressed 
about AWOL the top command 
the moment, and other personal 
and arbitrary factors. course, mil- 
itary imprisonment overseas was con- 
siderably harsher most instances 
than civilian garrison Army punish- 
ment—involving much harder work, 
exposure weather, solitary confine- 
ment, deprivation many foods and 
cigarettes, and rigorous discipline. 
But even this harshness punishment 


course, the deserter might well think that 
could classified “missing action,” but 
could never resume his civilian identity and remain 
classified. Thus, even this was hope for 
temporary relief, not for avoidance ultimate 
punishment. 
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might appear preferable the rigors 
combat. There bit evidence 
that degree punishment for going 
AWOL from combat was not consid- 
ered too seriously AWOL’s and 
that degree punishment not 
highly correlated with degree 
deterrence. For example, the division 
known punish its lightly, 
and treat them well while they were 
incarcerated, had higher AWOL 
rate than did other divisions. The light 
punishment and “decent” treatment 
seem have been widely regarded 
simply among the many manifesta- 
tions the “higher morale” this 
division. 

Another matter needs cleared 
before can present our positive theory 
the causes for going AWOL from combat. 
Some observers have held that the great 
strain combat the primary cause 
combat AWOL, and that the strain in- 
creases intensity length the AWOL 
rate also increases. Unquestionably there 
most important truth this assertion: 
Combat, with its attendant strain the 
individual, prerequisite for combat 
AWOL, and has another important in- 
fluence which shall examine presently. 
But our data not confirm the observa- 
tion its simple form. Our data indicate 
that, most respects, AWOL’s have not 
experienced harsher conditions combat 
than have Also, our data in- 
dicate that, while AWOL’s are seldom found 
among soldiers who have been combat 
less than two months, the crucial time for 
going AWOL between two and five months 
combat and that after five months 
combat progressively smaller proportions 
the remaining soldiers AWOL. The strain 
combat thought of, therefore, 
necessary cause desertion, but not 
sufficient cause. 

shall present our theory desertion, 
which summarizes our positive findings, 
series points that must considered 
interconnected. 
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Our first premise that the crime 
desertion—generally considered 
one the most serious man can 
commit—is function the situation 
which occurs (the only situation 
which can occur). Combat is, 
course, situation great personal 
stress, which the rewards for the 
crime desertion are neither eco- 
nor personal revenge and 
satisfaction passion but are, rather, 
reduction danger life and limb 
and reduction unpleasant emotions 
and tensions. 

significant number men who 
AWOL from combat tend some- 
what more neurotic than men who 
remain combat. Neurosis matter 
degree, and the time soldiers 
have gone through induction, basic 
training, organization into units, and 
transportation the front, most 
those predisposed neurosis have 
been screened out. probable that 
the degree neurosis those who 
AWOL from combat not suffi- 
cient make them deviate signifi- 
cantly under the lesser strains 
ordinary civilian life. Practically all 
the potential AWOL’s 
enough through two months 
combat. But then the strain com- 
bat—with such attendant strains 
loss sleep, seeing one’s fellow sol- 
diers get wounded, too 
much, and the soldier goes AWOL. 
many, perhaps most, cases the neurosis 
should thought having been 
developed the situation. Consider- 
ing the number AWOL’s who have 
neurotic predispositions and symp- 
toms, possible that—for these 
men—going AWOL substitute 

the minor exception that desertion 
the possibility participating the 
black market, but even this limited the fact 
that the AWOL soldier can carry very little 
trade the black market and the fact that 


for kind non-punished looting 
are greater for the soldiers who remain combat. 


behavior for neuropsychiatric break- 
down combat. some cases there 
may only accidental difference 
between AWOL and neuropsy- 
chiatric casualty. When soldier ap- 
proaches the breaking point, the de- 
tection this fact his officer 
another soldier may result the 
treatment the soldier neuro- 
psychiatric casualty 
detection may result independent 
action which considered 
AWOL. temporary relaxation 
strain when the breaking point 
reached may give the soldier the op- 
portunity run away, whereas 
temporary increase strain may cause 
him collapse immediately. 

significant number men who 


AWOL from combat have not been 


integrated into their outfits, partly 
because some them are neurotic and 
partly because some them were not 
originally with the division when 
was brought overseas. This lack 
integration reduces the “moral sup- 
port” which the soldiers get from their 
fellows, and which one the most 
significant sources psychological 
strength the face combat. 


Most combat soldiers not condemn 


the typical AWOL from combat; 
rather, they tend sympathize with 
him. Thus there strong negative 
social sanction against going AWOL: 
the AWOL can retain his status 
the evaluations his fellows, and 
hence probably his own self-evaluation 
can remain high. This, course, 
would not apply the few AWOL’s 
who run away before the strain 
combat intense long. One reason 
why non-AWOL’s sympathize with 
most that they know about 
the strains combat and they realize 
that some men “can’t take it” well 
others. Another reason that they 
themselves feel and experience some 
the specific complaints against the 
Army which drive some men 
AWOL. For example, most 
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feel that combat soldier 
cannot always get medical care when 
needs it. Significantly large pro- 
portions also express 
lack confidence the understand- 
ing top officers for their (the com- 
bat soldiers’) problems, the ability 
and interest their immediate officers, 
and other aspects Army com- 
mand and 

Soldiers who AWOL from combat 
are especially likely not have 
the attitudes necessary for remain- 
ing combat. Their attitudes—pos- 
sibly based unusually unpleasant 
experiences their unusual sensi- 
tiveness unpleasant experiences— 
are more critical than those non- 
AWOL’s toward Army medical care 
and toward officers, for example. Many 
more the also have less 
confidence their Army training, and 
they are less likely have acquired 
realistic picture combat before 
they went into it. They are less well 
indoctrinated war aims. The Army 
faces certain dilemmas its treat- 
ment troops. cannot avoid their 
general frustration being pulled out 
civilian life into the Army, can- 
not avoid most the regimentation, 
does not have unlimited time 
train all officers and men all the 
desirable skills and attitudes. Further, 
has had considerable experience with 
malingering, toward which has never 
been able develop satisfactory and 
consistent policy. Actual experience 
with malingerers makes many, per- 
haps most, officers regard all enlisted 
men partial potential malinger- 
ers. Enlisted men have much expe- 
rience with this attitude and have 


part the general antagonism felt 
most soldiers toward the Army organi- 
zation, based long series unpleasant expe- 
riences and the general disruption soldiers’ 
lives consequent military service. Stouffer al. 
(vol. IV, pp. 226-233) show that least three- 
fourths the enlisted men were generally antag- 
onistic the Army and their officers. 


built general resentment toward 
it. But the resentment seems be- 
come especially keen and resistant 
when the men are refused medical aid 
when they feel they need it. The 
cism not against the quality 
medical aid, “when you get it,” but 
toward the attitude allegedly mani- 
fested Army doctors that enlisted 
men are all partial 
malingerers. 

There are few minor causes going 
AWOL from combat which operate for 
only very small number men, such 
desire for life crime, possi- 
bility integrating oneself into local 
civilian life (in Italy), desire for 
revenge unfaithful wives cutting 
off their Army allotment. 


These conclusions suggest concrete meas- 
ures for reducing the rate AWOL from 
combat, and incidentally for reducing the 
combat and possibly other kinds casualty 
rates well. While the purpose 
article purely scientific, recommendations 
flow naturally from the conclusions, when 
the value premise reducing AWOL rates 
introduced, that statement recom- 
mendations deserves brief space. 


more careful and systematic screen- 
ing soldiers for neuropsychiatric 
predisposition and 
they arrive the front. Soldiers thus 
disqualified for combat 
able perform service duties the 
Army. 

greater effort keep Army outfits 
together units, and introduce 
replacements into their units 
more thoroughly. 


more thorough orientation toward 


combat and especially toward life 
combat for soldiers destined for the 
front. This and other studies com- 


forthcoming article this author. Also 
see Stouffer al., vol. IV, chaps. and 14. 
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bat men indicate that they have little 
understanding the details living 
combat before they get the 

Providing more frequent periods out 
combat, possible. The length 
rest periods need not long 
World War II, that increasing 
the frequency rest periods would 
not necessarily increase the total time 
soldiers spent out combat. Army 
policy World War was give 
whole divisions and regiments rest 
period one time. Consideration 


Utilizing the experiences combat men, 
Smith (then Captain) with the assistance 
this author and others the MTO Research 
Branch, prepared booklet designed orient 
replacements combat life just before they went 
into combat Italy. The few soldiers who received 
this booklet just before the end the war 
Italy seemed find helpful. 


the research findings morale pre- 
sented here and elsewhere would sug- 
gest rotation troops companies 
and battalions. Rest periods should 
used for relaxation tension and for 
recreation well for training. 

Urging policy Army doctors not 
reveal any attitudes they may have 
that enlisted men are malingerers. 
Every soldier reporting for medical 
aid advice should given least 
cursory inspection, and should 
dismissed with word reassurance 
there little nothing physically 
wrong with him. 


general conclusion regarding the causes 
crime and its treatment that they must 
discovered terms the situation 
which the crime occurs and the type 
person who most frequently commits the 


SOME PSYCHO-SOCIAL PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH 
FACIAL DEFORMITIES 


FRANCES CooKE 


New York University College Medicine 


psycho-social the physically 

handicapped have been made. These 
investigations have been focused principally 
upon the problems the crippled, the deaf 
and blind, the senile, those with diabetes 
and cardiac conditions, tuberculosis, etc. 


recent years increasing number 


*Research Associate Sociology, Department 
Psychiatry, New York University College 
Medicine, and Coordinator interdisciplinary 
project entitled and Sociological 
Aspects Facial Deformities and Plastic Sur- 
gery” which being carried under the Depart- 
ments Psychiatry and Surgery New York 
University College Medicine. This study sup- 
ported grant from the National Institute 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 

extensive bibliography studies these 
Gonick, Adjustment Physical Handicap and 
Survey the Social Psychology 
Physique and Disability, Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 55, New York 1946. 


However, there another group handi- 
capped persons whom less attention has 
been given, yet whose personal tragedy and 
problems may equal and indeed, often ex- 
ceed, those with other body afflictions. These 
are the facially deformed disfigured mem- 
bers society. 

Except when the disfigurement accom- 
panied functional impairment such 
harelip with cleft palate, these individuals 
not necessarily suffer from organic 
functional inability perform the normal 
activities daily living. Nevertheless, they 
are handicapped because the way they 
look. The twisted mouth, the conspicuous 
port-wine stain the peculiarly shaped nose 
may well barrier the privileges and 
opportunities available the non-handi- 
capped. Such affliction, therefore, more 
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social handicap than physical one, 
for the individual’s suffering results from the 
visibility the defect and what means 
aesthetic aspect alone which makes the prob- 
lems the facial cripple unique and quite 
different some respects from those 
other physically handicapped groups. 

The victim rheumatic heart knows 
that his activities must circumscribed 
because his heart weak. The blind person 
realizes that his life must quite different 
from that the non-blind. The amputee 
aware his limitations because his 
physical inability perform certain tasks. 
The facially deformed, the other hand, 
who handicapped only because his ap- 
pearance, experiences kind resentment 
and frustration which differs some re- 
spects from the feelings the person who 
physically incapacitated. The unsightly 
scar the conspicuous defect may well 
severe social and economic handicap 
complete physical incapacity. This due 
large measure the profound social sig- 
nificance the face and the attitudes and 
prejudices society toward one whose 
appearance atypical. 

Perhaps nothing eloquent and sig- 
nificant the human face. Looking one 
another our most basic form conversa- 
tion, and wherever people meet pri- 
mary face-to-face relationship the 
face which generally the center atten- 
tion. the source vocal communication, 
the expressor emotions, and the revealer 
personality traits. The face the person 
himself. his face feel know him 
and tend pass judgment upon him; for 
the face and its separate features at- 
tached significance often weighted with 
unscientific concepts and folklore, which 
strong and persistent. Visible physical char- 
acteristics evoke reactions, which, depending 
upon our particular cultural values, may 
those immediate repulsion attraction. 
Interpretation and misinterpretation per- 
sonality made the basis the appearance 
another common occurrence. While 
evaluation another may formed 
conscious interpretations, unconscious inter- 


pretations misinterpretations play 
dominant part forming image the 
personality When meet new 
person, for example, are prone form 
rapid impression his character. glance 
may enough tell good deal about 
him. Yet what think see often 
determined the assumptions make 
the time. not like his looks, what 
may have begun with interest turns into 
social distance. 

Many studies, particularly those dealing 
with racial differences and social distance, 
have shown that the symbolic significance 
visible physical traits, such skin color, 
shape nose eyes, which become mean- 
ingful according host social and 
cultural definitions, plays small part 
determining the patterns interaction be- 
tween individuals and groups 
man with black skin and kinky hair, one 
with prominent hooked nose, one with 
slant eyes and straight hair, commonly 
judged our society (1) Negro, 
(2) Jew, (3) Oriental. The subsequent 
personality image the individual, and 
thence our acceptance rejection him, 
dependent upon manifold subjective fac- 
tors which are influenced our past ex- 
periences, social attitudes 
When prejudice exists, these visible traits 
which set individual apart 
majority group, may serve barrier 
further social interaction and prevent further 
knowledge the man himself. looks 
different, must, ipso facto, different. 
And herein lies the tragedy facial de- 
formity; for this same mechanism the 
socio-sensory perception differences 
physical features tends operate the 
interactive processes between the facially 
disfigured and non-disfigured members 
society, and results biases 


Ichheiser, “Misunderstandings Hu- 
man Relationships,” American Journal Sociology, 
(September 1949), 19. 

example, Otto Klineberg, Social 
ogy, New York: Henry Holt Co., 1940, 
374-399; Gustav Ichheiser, “Sociopsychological and 
Cultural Factors Race Relations,” American 
Journal Sociology, (March 1949), 395. 
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standings which frequently characterize 
minority and majority group relationships. 

Myths and misconceptions regarding the 
man whose face scarred misshapen 
disease, whose expression distorted 
who was born with harelip without 
ear, are legion. has been stereotyped 
folklore, literature and the movies. 
the “evil one” the gangster; dis- 
“freak” paying for the sins his father, 
for the things his mother saw while 
she was pregnant. shunned, re- 
garded with curiosity, ridiculed and made 
social outcast. 

Even when facial anomaly slight, 
the total configuration only mildly atypi- 
cal, negative judgments the part others 
are common. Most have heard such 
statements made even those considered 
educated; for example: wouldn’t 
trust man with such low forehead” 
“With that receding chin, must 
weak character.”* Such value judgments 
weighing processes the social perception 
are seldom based conscious rational 
thinking but are largely unconscious 

That facially deformed persons are well 
aware these social attitudes and fearful 
that they are being typed accordingly 
others reflected time and again their 
own statements doubts which are fre- 
quently reinforced their experiences; 
explains part why their emotional reac- 
tions, which sometimes appear others 
disproportionate the specific defect 
itself, are strong. The following state- 


*Even those with scientific training are some- 
times influenced deeply entrenched emotional 
quality which obscures their intellectual objectivity. 
For example, anthropologist told interview- 
ing American Indian who had facial paralysis; 
and while recognized the affliction for what 
was, couldn’t overcome his feeling that she was 
not “quite the square” ‘because her distorted 
mouth. social worker attached child adoption 
cente: was heard ask, “Harelips are really due 
congenital syphilis, aren’t they?” 

Cantril, “The Nature Social Per- 
ception,” Transactions the New York Academy 
Sciences, Ser. Vol. 10, February 1948, 148. 


ments facially deformed patients are 
typical what many such victims think 
others think have been told that others 
think: 


Patient with congenital facial malformation: 
won’t eat restaurants; people might 
think have contagious disease.” 

Patient with enlarged red nose due 
angioma: lot people take for 
drunk.” 

Patient with facial paralysis: “People take 
for tough character ‘wise guy’ 
because talk out the side 
mouth.” 

Patient with saddle nose: “I’ve been asked 
had syphilis.” 

Patient with facial scars: always explain 
how got these; I’m afraid people will 
think I’m ex-convict.” 

Mother with child born without ear: 
“People have asked runs the 
husband.” 

Woman with saddle nose: “People ask 
I’m lady wrestler.” After corrective sur- 
gery she said, “Now look like lady 
and feel like one.” 

Mother with child born with harelip: “I’ve 
been asked touched rabbit when 
was pregnant.” 

Patient whose child was born with hairy 
mole: “My mother claims because 
bought two pet birds while was pregnant.” 

Patient with facial deformity due cancer: 
feel others shy away from because 
they think it’s contagious. don’t under- 
stand why got when I’ve always led 
good, clean life.” 

The mother child with harelip states 
that Jewish woman informed her that 
“Somebody must have thrown ‘curse’ 
‘evil eye’ you.” 

Patient with facial deformity resulting from 
radical surgery: think I’ve changed 
because face changed.” 


addition existing attitudes and be- 
liefs concerning those with facial deformi- 
ties, there concomitant social force 
which also operates their disfavor. This 
the high social premium placed upon 
facial attractiveness. One need only look 
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about for irrefutable evidence this domi- 
nant cultural interest. Advertisements every- 
where endeavor persuade the public that 
their particular brand toothpaste auto- 
mobile the one buy. Pictures men, 
women and children—the idealized 
can faces perfect contour, 
fresh looking skin, shapely noses, mouths 
and chins, and two rows straight, shining 
teeth, not only create sensory and affective 
appeal designed stimulate the interest and 
approval potential purchasers, but aim 
make them feel that purchasing such 
articles they are somehow identified with 
the attractive people the ads. 

Advertisements the press and radio 
inform, indeed threaten, that will 
never find job, husband (wife), friends 
with “that unsightly skin, those wrinkles 
double chin.” Such defects are considered 
insurmountable social and economic barriers 
success. all costs must look attrac- 
tive. The thousands beauty parlors and 
barber shops, the movies with their emphasis 
and glamorization external features, are 
further commentaries our national mania 
for physical beauty. 

With this generalized bias toward physical 
perfection, together with the profound social 
meaningfulness the face, the plight 
those whose expressions are distorted 
burns paralysis, who may lack ear 
have any other facial deviation which 
sets them apart from others, becomes obvi- 
ous. That there may serious socio-psycho- 
logical consequences has been well estab- 
lished the results study 115 plastic 
surgery patients made the author from 
upon which this paper based. 
Both clinic and private patients® were inter- 


®Study clinic patients was 
from 1947-48 research fellowship from the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Hospital, New 
York City. The opportunity interview private 
patients was made possible through the generous 
cooperation Dr. John Marquis Converse. 

exploratory study prior the above was 
made 1946-47, the results which are incor- 
porated “The Sociological Aspects Facial De- 
formities,” Master’s Thesis University 
Missouri, 1947. 
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viewed during three-year investigation 
the psycho-social aspects facial deformi- 
ties. The number interviews varied; some 
patients were seen for many fifteen 
hours, others for three. The majority were 
followed post-operatively for periods two 
months three years. 

The facial defects these patients ranged 
from gross mild from the surgical stand- 
point and were classified according origin 
complaint follows: congenital, trau- 
matic, disease, surgical, familial and cul- 
There were those whose faces were 
original appearance was almost obliterated, 
and there were greater numbers whose com- 
plaint was one conspicuous feature such 
scar, malformed nose, protuberant 
ears. However, has been observed that 
the severity the disfigurement had di- 
rect proportional relationship the degree 
psychic distress engendered nor the 
kinds adjustment made it. Each case 
was unique and such factors personality 
configuration, family and social setting, not 
only differed each instance, but played 
important roles the attitude the victim 
toward his affliction and the type ad- 
justment made. Regardless the 
ences, either degree deformity 
personality structure and environmental fac- 
tors, the group had many common problems. 
These centered mainly around society’s atti- 
tude toward the atypical face, the negative 
value places upon it, and around the 
concept self, which largely derived 
through social interaction with 

While the age range was from 


classification “cultural” has been em- 
ployed the author define those cases which 
plastic surgery requested for the purpose 
changing inherited physical trait, usually the 
nose, which identifies the individual member 
particular ethnic cultural group. When the 
deviation due congenital malformation 
familial trait, but plastic surgery 
because the possessor feels the feature identifies 
him with group which does not belong, 
the cases are also classified under the heading 
“cultural.” 

George Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Patt 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1934. 
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years, Table shows that the majority 
patients were between the ages 
and 40, period which the need 
physically attractive particularly strong. 
The greatest number patients were be- 
tween and 30, time when jobs and 
marriage, not already attained, become 
major concerns. With facial defect, both 
these goals become difficult and often 
impossible achieve. The impact this 
realization one the principal reasons 
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tract numbers the opposite sex, make 
friends. Set apart different from others 
and even regarded social outcasts, they 
frequently developed psychological disturb- 
ances which often became more grave than 
the physical impairment. The majority 
patients suffered from behavior difficulties 
which ranged from feelings inferiority, 
self-consciousness, frustration, preoccupa- 
tion with the deformity, hypersensitivity, 
anxiety, hostility, paranoid complaints and 


Age Sex 
Years Male Female 
Under 
16-20 
21-30 
Over 
Total 


patients were clinic cases; private. 


for the greatest number elective plastic 
surgery cases this age group. 

The complaints the majority pa- 
tients with reference their appearance 
centered around the patterns interaction 
between themselves and others. Not only 
were they daily dismayed the reflection 
their own mirrors but, more damaging 
their ego esteem, they saw their handi- 
caps reflected the reaction others to- 
ward them. These reactions, noticed 
patients, which they stated caused them 
feel self-conscious and unhappy, were: 
staring, remarks, curiosity, questioning, pity, 
rejection, ridicule, whispering, nicknames, 
and discrimination. 

addition the humiliation caused 
the foregoing manifestations disapproval, 
there were major problems confronting pa- 
tients their attempts obtain jobs, at- 


Marital Status 
Divorced 
Single Married Separated 


withdrawal from social activities that varied 
from partial complete, anti-social be- 
havior and psychotic states. 

The following cases 
nature some the characteristic psycho- 
social problems associated with 
deformities. 


CASE 


Tom M., 31, had incurred birth injury 
which resulted complete paralysis 
the right side his face. When repose, 
his defect, though noticeable, was not dra- 
matically disfiguring. The lid his left eye 
drooped slightly and did not open close 
completely when blinked. When Tom 
spoke, however, his handicap became most 
conspicuous. literally talked “out the 
side his mouth.” 
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had not had facial paralysis, 
would have been rather good-looking man, 
for his features were most acceptable. 
was slim and well built, had nice eyes, 
good skin and hair. was neatly dressed, 
soft spoken, well-mannered, sensitive and 
intelligent. 

Tom came from middle class family 
Irish American descent, and was the eldest 
five children. His father, policeman, 
managed support his family fairly com- 
fortably. They lived their own house 
suburban area and the children, until the 
death their mother, were well taken care 
of. When Tom was infant, his parents 
noticed when cried laughed that 
“screwed up” one side his face. But not 
until began talk did they realize the 
seriousness his affliction. They took him 
many doctors, all whom said nothing 
could done the facial nerves and mus- 
cles had atrophied. 

Upon entering school soon learned that 
something was “wrong” with his face. “It 
was teachers who first made self- 
conscious,” Tom said. “They would stop 
the middle recitation and ask 
what was the matter with face. They 
would say, ‘try and control and don’t 
talk one side your mouth like that.’ 
This embarrassed because couldn’t help 
talking the way did. trying help 
front the other children. they had 
only waited until after the class was over.” 

Tom came home from school every day 
and did not linger the streets with other 
children who had begun taunt him. 
became self-conscious and shied away from 
everything and everybody. hung around 
mother the kitchen. She taught 
cook and did everything she could think 
keep mind off myself.” The only 
children occasionally played with were 
the “fireman’s kids.” liked them because 
they had brother who had club foot 
and they never mentioned his deformity 
mine.” 


high school, his life was similar 
days grammar school. preferred poor 
grades the ridicule and staring other 
students. did not try make friends nor 
did participate school dances other 
social activities. 

Out school Tom said was “driven” 
into sports order prove that was 
good ball player, “so the fellows the 
neighborhood would overlook 
However, when they played other teams, 
their opponents would try upset Tom 
calling him “crooked mouth” admon- 
ishing the batter “hit (the ball) back 
him and straighten out his crooked 
This upset him much that would leave 
the game. 

When was high school his mother 
died, and Tom decided leave home and 
school and work. “But was always 
given jobs where wouldn’t meet 
didn’t help much.” His ambition was 
policeman like his father and grand- 
father. But when applied the depart- 
ment, was turned down. “They gave 
reason, just said failed the physical.” Later, 
friend told him the physician refused 
pass him because his facial deformity. 

Tom then endeavored get job ina 
large department store. Six times was 
turned down, but eventually, through the in- 
tervention friend, was given work 
the packing department where would not 
seen the public. This job, like all 
subsequent ones, presented difficulties. “The 
fellows made life miserable. They would 
tell jokes and make faces the way 
when talk. they would say ‘are you 
trying tough, talking out the side 
your face?’” 

Though only eighteen and earning small 
salary, Tom married the only girl had 
ever dated. She lived the same neighbor- 
hood and had known her since was 
ten. While high school they went together, 
“usually the movies where wouldn’t 
seen stared at.” She was the only 
who did not make him feel uncomfortable 
about the way looked and was de- 
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voted her. wanted get married and 
“have responsibilities that would not 
feel that life was not worth anything.” 
first was opposed having children, 
afraid they too might deformed. Never- 
theless, there are now three children. 
each was born, Tom anxiously watched them 
for signs the defect with which 
Meanwhile has worked hard 
odd jobs keep his family together 
the small salaries able make. 
always have for jobs where they’ll 
take anybody.” 

1948, when seen the clinic, had 
lost his last job because “business was slow.” 
There had been opening the company, 
however, for the position salesman which 
wanted, but didn’t apply for knew 
“turned down.” “My handicap has 
made feel inferior and afraid com- 
pete with others that don’t dare try. Be- 
sides, can’t express myself the boss 
fight for something because when get 
nervous face gets twisted more than 
usual and can’t myself.” Instead, 
accepted job superintendent apart- 
ment house order obtain apartment 
for his family. 

When Tom not working, spends his 
time home with his children. avoids 
all outside contacts because can’t endure 
the staring others the quick furtive 
glances toward and away from his face. This 
self-imposed isolation has resulted some 
“serious arguments” with his wife who 
very sociable. Tom said, just can’t enjoy 
myself when anywhere, even with 
wife’s relatives. laugh mouth goes 
sideways. dampens for me. 
get embarrassed when talk and don’t 
Say anything. Other people seem repulsed 
appearance embarrassed when 
they talk me. seems like they want 
hear people off corner saying, 
the matter with him?’ they asked 
outright wouldn’t hurt much.” 
addition notices the way they uncon- 


sciously draw their mouths and mimic 
him while watching him “They don’t 
seem realize that it’s not fault that 
look this way, and one crack about 
face stops cold. will home and 
brood for two months and draw into 
shell. get cross and snap the kids and 
wife and won’t talk any them.” 

1947, Tom went eye clinic be- 
cause his eye due his 
inability close completely. was 
referred the plastic surgery division with 
the suggestion that might receive further 
help. His hopes, suddenly raised, were 
rapidly shattered when was informed 
there was hope for corrective surgery. 
“For the first time life went out 
and got drunk,” said. The following 
summer drove 2000 miles, mainly 
Canada, visit St. Anne Beaupré and 
other shrines “hoping for miracle.” 

the time our initial interview, 
year later, Tom had again returned the 
hospital clinic. had heard new sur- 
gical technique for facial paralysis and hoped 
there would some chance for him. “My 
relatives said the doctors might use for 
guinea pig and I’d only worse off than 
now. But I’d rather take chance. 
can’t worse off than and even 
fails, having the operation can 
help someone who comes after me, I’m glad 
it. I’m filled with pent-up emotion; 
can’t laugh smile anything. have 
long periods depression and resentment. 
I’m terribly sensitive. Even the movies 
see another handicapped person get 
tears eyes faster than woman. I’ve 


Another patient, girl with similar 
deformity, said she noticed that people looked over 
her shoulder when they talked her. “This makes 
self-conscious. It’s though they didn’t want 
look directly me. They think they that 
I'll embarrassed they think they’re doing 
favor looking over shoulder. I’d rather 
have them look me—my eyes—back and forth, 
yet not stare.” She complained that children mim- 
icked her expressions and made funny faces—espe- 
cially when she was school and attempting 
recite. 
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been handicapped all life, ridiculed 
and humiliated that anything worth try- 
ing.” was told again the doctors that 
his particular case surgery would 
avail. 

Tom said even though there seemed 
hope for him relieved his deformity, 
was going have his son’s lop ears cor- 
rected. “The kids are beginning call 
son ‘rabbit ears.’ don’t want him 
through what have.” 

Discussion. While this young 
made fair adjustment his life situation, 
has been able marry and support family, 
has been crippled psychologically. His 
feelings inadequacy and hostility, his pe- 
riods depression, are due less his 
deformity than his reactions the actual 
and anticipated reactions others toward 
his appearance. see here the influential 
role the group may play determining the 
kind interpretation individual makes 
toward his own deformity. Given derogatory 
nicknames his contemporaries, offered 
jobs where would have minimum 
social contact, and characterized being 
“tough,” seemed accentuate behavior pat- 
terns negative nature. Not only have 
his own feelings frustration, anxiety and 
deep hostility prevented him from develop- 
ing more positive aspects emotional living, 
but his personality distortions have turn 
been inflicted his environment. his 
periods depression and short temper, his 
refusal enter into social activities, both 
his wife and children are affected and the 
family harmony considerably damaged. 


CASE 


Charlotte B., age and divorced, had 
suffered for prolonged period from frontal 
headaches. was discovered that she had 
chronic suppurative frontal sinusitis; rad- 
ical operation was performed involving the 
removal large portion the frontal 
bone. The operation resulted deep, con- 
spicuous depression the mid-portion 
her forehead, immediately above the bridge 
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her nose, and scar across her nose, 
When Charlotte saw herself the mirror 
she was distressed that she cried for two 
days. She would not let any her friends 
come visit her. felt would look 
repulsive others,” she said. the end 
two weeks, the attendant swelling and 
inflammation had subsided and the wound 
looked less disfiguring. Her courage some- 
what restored, she returned her job 
stenographer which she had held for 
years. Before two weeks had passed, her self- 
confidence was severely undermined. “People 
continually asked questions and stared 
me—in the office, elevators. Even 
buses and public dressing rooms, strangers 
would look and ask what had hap- 
pened face.” When she resumed her 
work hospital nurse’s aid after 
office hours, activity she had thoroughly 
enjoyed, the patients questioned her much 
about her disfigurement that she felt unable 
continue her work. “My friends tried 
cheer saying, ‘It’s not very nice 
look at, but someday you can have 

Until her operation Charlotte 
very social and outgoing person. She en- 
joyed other people, loved dance and play 
bridge with friends. Now she refused 
anywhere. couldn’t stand the staring.” 
She had “steady boy friend” but would 
longer anywhere public with him. 
She refused meet new people because “it 
She learned avoid the eyes others 
turning her head keeping down. She 
bought dark glasses cover the incision 
over her nose. She stopped going into restau- 
rants eat. Her depression 
pation with her appearance increased. She 
refused see anyone after office hours, pre- 
ferring remain alone her room and 
listen the radio. Many hours were spent 
weeping. Unable sleep her anxiety in- 
creased, she began taking 
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Her doctor had told her that few 
months plastic surgery could performed. 
earn enough money she tried get 
iob restaurant after her regular office 
hours. was always turned down. They 
would look face and say they had 
position available.” 

Eight months later when seen the clinic, 
Charlotte was filled with anxiety self-pity 
and was semi-hysterical state. She ap- 
peared have lost all interest the way 
she looked. “If had known the results 
this operation,” she wept, would not 
have had it. have wished many times 
headaches were back and not this awful 
disfigurement. It’s nerve-wracking 
stared and asked questions all the time 
and makes want slap people 
the face.” She felt she could “go 
longer” unless something were done cor- 
rect her appearance. She was afraid she 
would lose her job because her inability 
concentrate and she felt she could never 
obtain another one because the way she 
looked. She was also frightened the 
thought that she would longer attract 
men. want marry again some day and 
this defect would certainly interfere.” 

Charlotte underwent operation for the 
reconstruction her frontal bone bone 
grafts removed from the ilium. The results 
were highly successful. the end three 
weeks, except for slight and inconspicuous 
scar, her face appeared normal. The 
patient herself was remarkably changed. 
contrast her drab and untidy appearance 
when first seen, she was now well groomed 
and her expression radiant. longer emo- 
tional and nervous, she seemed extremely 
happy. “I’ve been different person since 
this operation. It’s though had gone 
sleep and awakened somebody else. 
look the mirror and grin from ear ear 
and spend hours looking myself. Before, 
couldn’t bear see myself. Everyone 
amazed the physical and mental change 
and feel relieved great weight. 


have gone out with boy friends and 
parties and restaurants almost every night 
since got home from the hospital. I’m not 
shy now and don’t try hide face. 
don’t cry anymore, feel depressed and 
inferior. Now I’m glad get the 
mornings.” 

Discussion. The case cited illustrate 
the rapidity with which social and psycho- 
logical conflicts may develop when facial 
deformity acquired. resulted com- 
plete alteration the patient’s inter-per- 
sonal relationships with consequent severe 
damage her self-esteem. She had changed 
from social, outgoing person one who 
preferred remain isolated rather than en- 
dure the humiliation others’ reactions 
toward her. That deep-seated personality 
distortions were not incurred, which might 
not easily have been removed the 
physical deformity, was due the short 
time she was forced live with it. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The two cases cited illustrate the social 
situation with which facially disfigured 
individual may confronted. Not only does 
the social prejudice toward one with con- 
spicuous unesthetic defect tend operate 
his social and economic disadvantage, but 
such prejudice can play powerful role 
determining the attitude the handicapped 
person toward himself and his own mental 
health. 

the impact with his family, who re- 
flect the social and cultural attitudes 
society, his school and other social expe- 
riences, has been one disapproval re- 
jection, either overt covert, opportunity 
for full and healthy personality development 
denied him. 

the facial cripple must endure years 
being shunned, regarded curiosity, 
the social security one derives from group 
acceptance and belongingness. Regarded 
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different, may view himself different 
inadequate and behave accordance with 
others’ evaluation him. Conflict between 
social opportunity and inner desires may 
arouse undue frustration and anxiety. En- 
forced awareness his social handicap may 
demand the expenditure much energy and 
time the handling the difficulty. 
relieve anxiety, compensate, build 
defense mechanisms require efforts which 
might otherwise channeled into more 
positive aspects living. 

there are many additional psycho- 
social problems associated with facial de- 
formities, those discussed this paper are 
intended point out the need for broader 
understanding this particular group 
handicapped persons, whose numbers are in- 
creasing every day due war and mounting 
numbers civilian accidents. 

Wherever plastic surgery can correct 
improve the facial injury congenital mal- 
formation, should undertaken early 
possible order avoid not only the 
obvious disadvantages, but prevent deep 
psychological wounds which may incurred 
but not easily eliminated. When surgery 
can accomplish only partial correction 
none all, techniques for psychotherapy 
and psychological rehabilitation should 
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developed aid the person adjust his 
situation. Furthermore, even when satisfac- 
tory surgical correction can achieved, 
psychological help frequently indicated for 
those who have endured prolonged periods 
facial disfigurement with resulting per- 
sonality disturbances. such cases, surgery 
alone seldom enough complete psycho- 
logical rehabilitation. 

Finally, should recognized that the 
problems associated with facial deformities 
and the problems adjustment are not 
those the handicapped individuals alone, 
but are equal importance for the non- 
handicapped, who their negative attitudes 
and prejudices help create perpetuate 
the difficulties. remove deep-seated social 
prejudice difficult but not impossible. 
have seen the past two decades radical 
change society’s attitude toward those 
with venereal disease, cancer, cerebral palsy 
and other physical disabilities, and have 
witnessed the gradual acceptance industry 
the deaf, the amputee and the paralytic. 
hoped that the time not too 
distant when the public, through education, 
will understand more fully the plight one 
who has marred atypical face, and will 
not add his difficulties either rejection 
unsought sympathy. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH THE FIELD MEDICINE: 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS* 


McGill University 


one for the science and art medi- 

cine. the period under considera- 
tion discovery has been built discovery; 
the machinery for carrying medical re- 
search has expanded substantial fashion; 
public discussion has grown warm over the 
appropriate social machinery for providing 
medical services; concern over health and 
aging have emerged social problems; 
doctors and hospital administrators have be- 
come increasingly role-conscious. 
paper such factual developments 
nored; discussion focused considera- 
tion matters research order during 
that decade. 

When the sociologist studies medicine, 
studying work. Medicine has unique 
interest for sociology. The justification for 
its study lies the light throws 
more general forms social organization. 
The sociologist’s interest, therefore, first 
the institutions which the work goes 
on—in this paper the hospital and the 
doctor’s office. Secondly, the sociologist 
interested medicine part the occupa- 
tional division labor society. Finally, 
sociologists are interested the social psy- 
chology work, that is, the relation 
work personality organization. All three 
these fields have been advanced recent 
research the medical field. The remainder 
this paper deals with developments 
the institutional and occupational spheres. 


past decade has been eventful 


INSTITUTIONS 


The hospital, for purposes study, turns 
out peculiarly useful representative 


Paper read the annual meeting the East- 
ern Sociological Society held New Haven 
March 31, 


the class social institutions. Four char- 
acteristics are singled out for comment here. 
considerable degree possesses the 
characteristics bureaucracy, that term 
has been defined Weber and his inter- 
The authority pattern the hos- 
pital tends monocratic form, with 
delegation authority occurring between 
the various levels functionaries; duties 
and responsibilities are vested clear-cut 
offices; functionaries develop jealous con- 
cern over 

the second place, because the hospital 
provides multiplicity services, dis- 
plays high degree specialization 
function. From this viewpoint the hospital 
comprises set co-equal departments, 
each performing function which essential 
the ongoing life other departments. 
Hence, the monocratic authority pattern, 
which suffices for the administrative staff, 
for the nursing staff, and similar personnel, 
highly inappropriate for controlling the 
doctors the staff. Thus the hospital pro- 
vides peculiarly appropriate situation for 
studying the relation between the specialized 
functions institution and the types 
authority patterns congruent with such 
functions. 

should noted, the third place, 
that hospital represents also system 


1See Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays 
Sociology, edited Gerth and Wright 
Mills, New York: Oxford University Press, 1946; 
and Max Weber, The Theory Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, translated Henderson 
and Talcott Parsons, London: William Hodge and 
Co. Ltd., 1947. 

Hall, The Informal Organization 
Medical Practice. (Unpublished) Ph.D. dissertation, 
University Chicago, 1944. 
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statuses.* status value attached each 
functionary the organization. However, 
the ranking such statuses does not neces- 
sarily correspond the ranking the func- 
tions performed. considerable part the 
strain found within the hospital world stems 
from the struggle over status symbols. 
hospital, viewed thus, accessible area 
for studying the relation between, and the 
congruence of, status systems and specialized 
functions. 

Finally, within the hospital, functionaries 
are engaged struggle for prestige. The 
various specialists are sensitive regarding 
the invidious evaluation their respective 
specialties. The struggle extends beyond the 
hospital, insofar there exists 
which sensitive medical prestige and 
its symbols. The struggle for prestige per- 
meates the actual performance functions 
the one hand, and, the other, enters 
into the adjustments which occur the 
status structure from time time. 

The propositions stated above regarding 
the hospital are not considered final 
generalizations about hospitals. They serve 
focus attention areas ignorance 
much areas dependable knowledge. 
effect, they serve indicate the areas 
about which questions must still asked. 

Thus the proposition that the hospital 
bureaucratic type structure demands 
afterthought statement the reser- 
vations which should accompany the propo- 
sition. closer scrutiny appears that 
the pattern authority the hospital 
departs from the monocratic model. There 
apparent unmistakable power struggle 
between categories personnel. One the 
most important struggles concerns doctors 
and nurses. Doctors tend define the hos- 
pital device for conserving their time. 
Hence, they demand that hospital routines 
accommodated their somewhat arbi- 
trary time schedules. their eyes the 


Chester Barnard. “Functions and Pathology 
Status Systems Formal Organizations,” 
William Foote Whyte (ed.), and Society, 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 


“good” nurse instrument for imple- 
menting the doctor’s orders, and her most 
necessary qualifications are efficiency and 
scrupulous respect for rules and duties, 
Nurses, the other hand, tend strive 
for routines an. orderly, predictable sort, 
and attempt force the doctor accom- 
modate such routines. From such strug- 
gles there emerge two types hospitals, 
the one nurse-centered, and the other 
doctor-centered. 

Another type struggle involves the pa- 
tients. the structure the hospital these 
are usually conceived exercising neither 
authority nor power. The patient pre- 
orders.” The doctor gives orders and the 
nurse implements them. noted, 
however, that among certain classes 
patients the focus control may shift 
dramatically. one case observed, that 
Veterans Hospital for tuberculosis, the 
patients managed set many their own 
routines, including weekly binge local 
drinking places. Moreover, any disciplinary 
action attempted doctors nurses im- 
mediately resulted the local branch 
the Canadian Legion coming the defence 
the patients. this case the peculiar 
structure the patient 
them effectively dominate 
tion variety points. Perhaps one 
could classify such an_ 
patient-centered. 

Another type struggle comes light 
when hospitals are viewed the perspective 
larger social system. This point view 
necessary preliminary establishing 
the functions hospitals. noteworthy 
that hospitals represent one the preferred 
types “good works” present day com- 
munity life. Politicians have noted for some 
time that hospitals are effective vote-getting 
devices. (For them, this may constitute the 
major function the hospital.) The central 
element this perspective the 
nomenon the patron group the organi- 
zation hospitals. The politician one 
type patron. Another type the philan- 
thropic organization individual. Estab- 
lished religious orders function 
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fashion. Without the aid such function- 
aries, the technical activities the hospital 
might well bog down. the other hand, 
these functionaries occasion encroach 
vigorously the prerogatives doctors, 
nurses, and administrators, providing 
some cases peculiarly extensive source 
conflict. Where the hospital organized 
religious order, the members that order 
may participate (or, perhaps may say 
interfere) the technical duties doctors 
and nurses. other cases, the patron group 
represented the businessman super- 
intendent the hospital. such situations, 
the technically trained doctor collides with 
the layman points policy and day-to- 
day routines. 

recapitulate this point, the apparent 
stability the hospital social insti- 
tution may occasion mask uneasy set 
strains and struggles. Alternatively the 
observer may see such struggles the 
source whatever stability the institution 
manifests. 


HOSPITAL MEMBERSHIP AND CLASS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Hospitals belong the larger class 
service institutions the community. 
our society large proportion these are 
organized voluntary basis. More spe- 
cifically there large element philan- 
thropy involved their organization. This 
does not mean that the work done 
the basis charity. The acting personnel 
are technically trained individuals, working 
for salary fees. But those responsible for 
the organization contribute both their time 
and their money form philanthropy. 

one sense, such organization 
neatly articulated with the class structure 
the community. One the criteria 
upper class membership evidence “good 
the other hand, the receipt charity 
criterion lower class membership. 


*See Norman Miller, “The Jewish Leadership 
Lakeport,” Studies Leadership, edited 
Alvin Gouldner, New York: Harper Bros., 
1950, pp. 195-227. 


Contributing philanthropy and accepting 
are polar activities. The one source 
pride, the other debasement. Hence 
one’s relation philanthropy particu- 
larly effective device for revealing his class 
peculiarly evident the functioning 
social service institutions. appropriate 
that the patrons high class level. 
inappropriate, the point being 
unthinkable, the case the “social serv- 
ice” agencies the community, that the 
patrons should receive such services. 

conspicuous degree, the hospital 
structured that articulates neatly with 
the class structure the community: the 
patrons are upper class status, the func- 
tionaries belong the professional group 
society, and both act help provide services 
for the clients who, and large, belong 
strata below both.5 

sons, and both doctors and patrons need 
hospital care some time. This places 
peculiar strain the hospital. When doc- 
tors become patients, their own attending 
doctors are placed anomalous situa- 
tion. The patient then knows the mysteries 
which, presumably, are the monopoly the 
doctor. Moreover, doctors, with their 
edge probability, lack some the ele- 
ments faith which patients repose 
doctors. 

more significant anomaly occurs when 
patrons become patients. The people who 
logically stand the apex the social 
structure appear then among the client 
group. The people who are above doctors, 
the patrons, are now placed that 
they must “take orders” from the doctors 
and nurses. The hospital has 
anomaly part providing dual services. 
Either the community provides 
hospital for such persons, special wing 
existent hospital serves this purpose. 
Patrons thus escape the stigma being 


Alfred McClung Lee (ed.), New 
Outline the Principles Sociology, New York: 
Barnes Noble, Inc., 1946. 
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associated with the “charity”, aspect the 
institution, and avoid being treated precisely 
like run-of-the-mill patients. 

The problem the relation the doctor 
the patron not easily solved. The 
doctor cannot readily deal with the patron 
person and patron. The doctor must 
take into account the fact that the patron 
donor the hospital; must respect his 
personal idiosyncracies; and must remem- 
ber that, campaign the offing for 
funds for the hospital, the experiences 
the patron should such incline 
him favorably toward this particular phi- 
lanthropy. Such circumstances demand 
the part the doctor distinctive type 
role-segmentation. 

summarize this point, the study 
hospitals offers strategic opportunity for 
understanding complex institutional struc- 
tures. Moreover, provides leads for in- 
vestigating the relationship institutions 
larger social systems. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The second major theoretical strand 
this paper deals with the sociology occu- 
pations. Since the time schol- 
arly sociologists have found necessary 
account for this aspect the division 
labor society. The proliferation occu- 
pations and specialties within occupations, 
and the efforts occupational groups 
improve their economic status and enhance 
their prestige, are matters which impose 
themselves our attention, and which chal- 
lenge deal with them within the 
framework sociological theory. 

Over the decade, important body 
descriptive literature bearing occupations 
has developed.’ From there has emerged 
body concepts which throw fresh light 
the nature the work world. There 


Emile Durkheim, The Division Labor 
Society, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1947. 
Preface the Second Edition. 

Herbert Menzel the University Wisconsin 
has compiled recent bibliography approximately 
140 items bearing this topic. 


growing recognition the nature and 
function the colleague group. The con- 
cern the colleague group with the kind 
persons who enter the with 
the duration and type training which 
they undergo, with the amount effort they 
put into the job, and with the conditions 
under which their work carried on, offer 
new dimensions understanding. Similarly, 
the formal associations which colleagues 
and, seemingly more importance, 
the closely knit groupings fellow-workers 
who comprise the inner fraternity the 
occupational provide highly useful 
axes for the exploration the work world. 
Occupational groups are coming con- 
ceived, not composed individual, atom- 
ized workers, but groups 
continually engaged the sponsorship and 
rejection other groups and persons.!! 
Such propositions have been 
useful the analysis the medical pro- 
fession; fact, many the concepts in- 
volved have been developed effort 
understand the practice medicine. Under 
scrutiny, the notion the doctor 
alternative find ourselves faced with 
set propositions the following kinds: 
medical schools select students bases far 
removed from their academic qualifications; 
the career the doctor crucially depend- 
ent obtaining hospital connections; 
inner circle successful doctors controls the 
admission other doctors hospital prac- 
tice; the code medical ethics reflects 
bygone era independent 


Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
Status,” American Journal Sociology, March, 
1945. 

Oliver Garceau, The Political Life the 
American Medical Association, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. 

10Qswald Hall, “The Stages Medical 
Career,” American Journal Sociology, March, 
1948. 

Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Behavior Industry: 
Sponsorship and Rejection New England 
tory,” American Journal Sociology, 
1946. 

Hall, “Types Medical Careers,” 
American Journal Sociology, November, 1949. 
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RESEARCH THE FIELD MEDICINE 


patient relationships, and fails control 
the present day doctor-hospital relation- 
ships; hospital connections are critically 
important for success medical practice; 
the door hospital connections lies the 
realm sponsorship the protégé. One 
would hardly contend that such propositions 
constitute neatly articulated theory. But, 
even while they invalidate many our 
stereotyped notions medical practice, and 
offend some our conventional sentiments 
regarding professions, they offer useful leads 
for comparative studies seemingly unre- 
lated occupations. 

One justification for further study 
medicine lies the unique relation 
the occupational group the institutions 
which medical care proceeds. There 
probably other institutional setting 
which large proportion the func- 
tionaries are identical occupational 
group. have here milieu which 
occupational group largely restricted 
one type institution, and set insti- 
tutions largely manned single occupa- 
tional group. Hence, many the charac- 
teristics both the occupation and the 
institution are present exaggerated form 
for observation and analysis. From this per- 
spective, hospitals and the medical profes- 
sion are likely provide productive area 
study for the two fields inquiry. 


THE PROCESS PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Medicine particularly important 
field occupational study because the 
degree specialization going within it. 
Each the specialties, definition, 
equal status the other branches 
medicine. But, fact, between pairs spe- 
there are both gross and subtle 
differences prestige. The process which 
specialties emerge among established occu- 
pations can studied handily the case 


series studies the University Chi- 
cago under Hughes bears this process. 
See Dan Lortie, Doctors Without Patients: The 
Anaesthesiologist, New Medical Specialty. 
published) M.A. dissertation, University Chi- 
cago, 1949. 
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One can delineate, presumably, the vari- 
ous facets the process professionaliza- 
tion that goes such cases. The spe- 
cialties develop their own distinctive train- 
ing, their own formal associations, their 
own code ethics, and their distinctive 
prestige However, one driven 
realize that such development 
spread process going marked degree 
across the face uncounted occupations, 
many which are too low the prestige 
scale ordinarily labelled professions. 
The development has the dimensions almost 
social movement. Specialized training, 
limitations recruitment, formal associa- 
tions, concern over the conditions work, 
stereotyped notion the “desirable” 
types for colleagues—these are 
phenomena. 

sense many these other occupa- 
tional fields have idealized the model 
the medical practitioner, and especially the 
independent practitioner with his self-gov- 
erning associations. This has occurred 
precisely the point time when the ideal 
has become, not depiction the doctor, 
but caricature. The doctor now crea- 
ture institutions and informal organi- 
zations, not one independent practitioners 
and formal associations. The attempts 
other occupations copy the medical pro- 
fession effort take over pattern 
now largely obsolescent, and, moreover, 
inapplicable. 

Presumably the occupational fields 
have copied medicine will forced 
abandon such efforts and seek other means 
achieve satisfying levels status and 
prestige. Meanwhile, awareness the 
evolving developments the field medi- 
cine may provide the observer with fruitful 
leads use exploring these puzzling pat- 
terns occupational development. 

Further progress this field study 
would seem require intensive study 
specific occupations, carried out com- 
parative basis, students sensitized 


14See John Mills, The Engineer Society, 
New York: Van Nostrand Co., 1946. 
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make unconventional comparisons. One such 
basis comparison, the case the serv- 
ice occupations, the client and the clien- 
tele. focussing attention the client, 
with particular reference his subsequent 
history, provide ourselves with new 
instrument for comparing service occupa- 
tions. This may illustrated reference 
university teachers, social workers, and 
doctors. the case the university teacher, 
the client group recruited from fairly 
high level the class structure; occa- 
sion these, alumni, turn into patrons 
the institution, thereby rising somewhat 
above their erstwhile teachers. present 
universities are striving vigorously trans- 
form alumni into patrons and donors. One 
duty the universities make two 
generous alumni grow where one grew 
before. 

The social worker’s clientele comes from 
lower level the class order. Moreover, 
matter how successfully the social worker 
does her job, the client rarely never 
graduates into the category patron. Per- 
haps this context can understand the 
dissatisfaction social workers with their 
prestige, well the prestige the work 
itself. Seen terms class structure and 


social mobility, the client the social worker 
differs radically from the client the 
academician. 

The doctor differs from both; draws 
his clientele from all levels. has charity 
cases, paying patients, and patrons. The 
paying cases support his standard living; 
the charity cases are essential both learn- 
ing and teaching; the patrons are necessa 
provide the institutional setting. The role 
the doctor, adjusting types clients, 
exhibits high level complexity. Perhaps 
the fact that his prestige eminently higher 
than that the other two occupations 
related the pattern his client 
relationships. 


SUMMARY 


summary, research medicine has pro- 
vided new insights into, and new questions 
about, the following: the formal 
formal organization social institutions; 
the role the patron and the foundation 
the functioning social institutions; the 
structure occupations, and the relations 
colleagues therein; the intertwining 
occupations and social institutions, and the 
articulation each with the wider social 
fabric. 
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CLASSIFYING HUMAN VALUES: STEP THE 
PREDICTION HUMAN VALUING* 


Dopp 


Washington Public Opinion Laboratory 


ASSUMPTIONS 


methods defining, observing, 
and classifying which are well 

state the start. 

assume the operational definitions 
given below for the six major concepts 
which our theory values built, namely: 
“values,” “time,” 
“space,” “complementary conditions,” and 
the “symbols” for these 
combinations. 

assume that the best available tech- 
nics polling are used, i.e. shall 
study specified populations valuers, rep- 
resentatively sampled, with standardized 
questionnaires, trained interviewers, tabu- 
lated responses, etc. implies limiting the 
study verbalized values first approxi- 
mation all 

expect that symbolic logic and mathe- 


*Paper read the annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society held Denver, Sep- 
tember 7-9, 1951. 

1This paper progress report the first 
third unfinished three-year exploration, 
pilot research, “The Classification, Measurement 
and Theory Human Values.” The research rests 
unfinished until funds for the second and third 
stages (on measuring values sample populations 
and integrating the findings into systematic theory) 
can found. The second stage quantitative 
analysis the author’s paper “How 
Measure Values,” Proceedings the Pacific 
Sociological Society, 1950, and fuller mimeo- 
graphed copy. The last two stages are discussed 
two mimeographed prospectuses for this project 
entitled “Specifications for National Values Scale,” 
and Formulation Values Theory,” 
pp. 

fuller discussion see Lundberg, 
“Human Values—A Research Program,” Proceed- 
ings the Pacific Sociological Society, Research 
Studies the State College Washington, Pull- 
man, September 1950; and Dodd, “How 
Measure Values,” op. cit. 
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matics—especially statistics and matrix al- 
gebra—will used accordance with their 
established rules and methods calculation. 

assume that major function sci- 
ence predict phenomena. Our study, 
therefore, will seek the best predicters 
valuing behavior people. 
dicters will any variables, observable 
means polling, which correlate with some 
later valuing activities public 
predicted. The size and reliability the 
“predictance” correlation indices, then, be- 
tween these two sets variables will con- 
stitute the crucial tests our theory 
values. 

For the immediate paper, assume that 
suitable classification can improve predic- 
tion. The purpose dividing phenomena 
into pollable classes and subclasses suc- 
cessive levels classifying find rele- 
vant and homogeneous subclasses. Homo- 
geneous classes here mean classes which 
correlate highly with the valuing behavior 
and thus can used predict it. Valuing 
behavior will vary little within homoge- 
neous class and will have most its varia- 
tion between such classes. This paper de- 
scribes system that 
hypothesize will contribute the prediction 
human valuing. 

summarizing our classification, 
further assume that the more universal 
classes are chief interest and should have 
priority research. This implies studying 
first the value desiderata which are 
greatest when distributed along each the 
six major dimensions our values theory. 
This means studying first the values which 
are most: 


permanent, universal time from 
cavemen our posterity; 

ubiquitous, universal space from 
equator poles; 
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popular, universal among people 
every class and culture; 

culture system values; 

intense, strongly desired. 


These criteria priority for study imply 
subclassifying human values the chief 
social institutions. For institutional desid- 
erata satisfy these criteria best. For the 
societal institutions consist the organized 
striving most people for values most 
kinds and amounts, which are most desired, 
most times and places. 


II. DEFINITIONS 


Let value” defined desideratum, 
i.e. anything desired chosen someone 
sometime. polls, value operationally 
defined what the respondent says 
wants. There may billions these objects 
positive negative desiring which 
call “values” every day America alone, 
since they include whatever people strive 
for both ends and means ends, from 
the minute the magnificent. 

Let “valuing” defined acts showing 
person’s intensity desire for value. 
polls, these acts desiring include the 
respondent’s saying how strongly FEELS 
about the value what will GIvE 
get it. Indices desiring, described below, 
may range from all-or-none assertions 
feeling, giving, doing, assertions 
ordinal degrees ranks, and asser- 
tions cardinal units. Thus the statements 
want it” don’t want it” yield 
dichotomous index ranging from one zero; 
ordinal index ranging from Ist 2nd 
3rd; while give dollars for it” 
yields cardinal index desiring ranging 
from zero dollar units. 

desiring (or “valuing”) index the 
amount the desideratum define “valua- 
tion,” “tension ratio.” Thus give 
$10 for two tickets” states valuation 
per ticket; while give evening 
month for this committee job” states val- 
uation tension ratio time units for 


unitary value, “the committee job.” Tension 
arithmetic product. The product 
dices desiring and desideratum defines 
“tension product.” This measures how 
much value one wants and and how 
intensely one wants it. Thus population’s 
tension for victory depends both the mag- 
nitude the victory they want and how 
strongly they want it. 

valuation may thought various 
terms, such “give/get” ratio, the 
“worth per unit,” “unit cost” any 
value. measures what person will give 
exchange for what wants get. What 
will give for value states its worth 
him. What will sacrifice get 
shows his belief its “cost” “valu- 
ableness” him. 

Let “valuers” mean the respondents 
poll, or, more generally, the persons who 
desire the value, whether for themselves 
for others. When desired for others, 
useful have the term “valuees” 
denote the beneficiaries. These are the “chil- 
dren” the value-statement: want better 
schools for children.” 

Valuing varies time, variable opera- 
tionally defined its usual measuring in- 
struments such clocks. Valuing varies 
space, defined the usual devices meas- 
uring distance, such length, width, 
and height, and their products, areas and 
volumes. 

Valuing also varies with members 
large residual category other conditions. 
These may include any relevant condition, 
such age, sex, race, income, schooling 
and marital status the valuers, such 
situational factors interviewing alone, 
hurriedly, mail, wartime, when apply- 
ing for job, etc. These “relevant condi- 
tions” are whatever variables are correlated 
with specified indices the values the 
valuing. That these correlations exist as- 
sumed from past experience but can 
tested whenever poll made. 

Valuing tensions, then, may vary with 
time, space, and other conditions, well 
with their internal factors, desiderata and 
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intensities desiring. Just how tensions 
vary with conditions, i.e. the formulas 
stating the forms and amounts the cor- 
relations, must determined empirically 
from the data gathered under this frame 
reference. One important way which ten- 
sions will vary with the time sector, for 
example, the sequence desiderata. 
Some desiderata must come before others; 
means must precede ends; immediate steps 
processes must precede the more ultimate 
values being realized. Value systems large 
part consist sequencing values ordering 
them along the time dimension. 

The six classes basic variables defined 
above may now put together skeleton 
statement our theory values as: 


polled 
POPULATION’S DESIRING VALUES 
under specified including and 
CONDITIONS TIME PLACE, 
tends their later 
PREDICT BEHAVIOR 


The algebraic formula (where the semicolon 
denotes any logical mathematical opera- 
tor relating the lettered variables) states 
that some function the six predicter 
classes variables varies with the later 
valuing behavior that predicted. 
Research values seeks spell out this 
general statement that from effectively 
classified predicters specific predictions can 
made within specified limits. 

This algebraic formula becomes dimen- 
sional formula (as physicists use the term) 
(a) the variables are factors combined 
some kind multiplication that the be- 
havior, their mathematical product; 
and (b) the six variables are each weighted 
exponent. For dimensional formula 
basic factors.” 

This algebraic formula becomes 
cal formula, permitting numerical prediction 
within probability limits, the classes 


ally defined indices with specified units and 
origins observed specified population. 


III. SUBCLASSES THE SIX BASIC 


Subclasses Values. order sub- 
classify all the myriad values desiderata 
man ways predicting his later behavior 
choose first the institutional basis with 
its type parts out the many possible alter- 
native bases classification. use 
dozen institutional subclasses culture, 
namely: 

scholastic philanthropic 10) scientific 
economic hygienic 11) linguistic 
political recreational 12) military 


hypothesize that these subclasses are 
better than any specified alternative set 
subclasses the class, “all human desid- 
erata.” “better” meant that the in- 
stitutional classification (a) more uni- 
versal the five criteria above, (b) more 
reliable, and therefore (c) probably more 
generally predictive. Each these three 
subhypotheses, asserted the two preceding 
sentences, can tested suitable polling 
values. Thus polls, such the general 
Values Poll outlined below, could given 
representative samples people dif- 
ferent cultures and the responses could then 
classified institutionally and compared 
with alternative classifyings. Whichever 
classifying yields the smallest per cent 
“unclassifiable” responses the most in- 
clusive classification. Whichever classifying 
yields the smallest per cent responses 
classified differently different classifiers, 
working independently, the most reliable 


this classification developed and 
the author’s two volumes: Dimensions 
Society, Macmillan, 1942, and Systematic Social 
Science, offset edition, University Book Store, Seat- 
tle, 1947. Outlines the basic non-value dimensions 
and the value dimensions appeared, respectively, 
System Operationally Defined Concepts 
for Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 
(October 1939), 619-634, and Tension Theory 
Societal Action,” American Sociological Review, 
(February 1939), 56-77. 
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classification. Whichever classifying yields 
variables which correlate highest with later 
relevant behavior predicted the 
most predictive classification. 

For such testing 
fications the following questionnaire gen- 
eral values may serve example.* 


“What contributes most your happi- 
ness?” 
“If you could have three wishes, what 
would you ask for?” 
“If you could live your life over 
.... what are the chief things you 
would want the same?” 
.... what are the chief things you 
would want differently?” 


“What you most want keep 
your life?” 
“What you want get more 
your life?” 
“What you like most about your 
life?” 
“What you dislike most about your 
life?” 
“What you think are the chief problems 
.... before our country the next 
months?” 
.... before you and your family 
the next months?” 


using such questionnaire test alter- 
native classifications, the researcher may 
pre-assign critical standards for accepting 
rejecting his methodological hypotheses. 
Thus “90% perfect” standard might 
accept any classification scheme, whether 
other, 90% all responses 
were classifiable it, 90% were classified 
identically two independent classifiers, 
and this recurred 90% polls ten 
more different cultures. 

Such tests could applied also the 
subclassifying each institution into its 
type parts. Following Chapin largely, 
use the following subclasses institutional 
values: 


questionnaire still the pretest stage. 
Its redundant questions are permit either select- 
ing the best for briefer questionnaire making 
two equivalent forms. 
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SUBCLASSES 


Type Part Subtype Part 


Attitudes 
preparatory future behavior 


Behavior: 


Codes 
expectation from past behavior 
Symbols: Tactile........... sites, objects 
Auditory....oral speech, radio 
Visual....print, movies, video 
Buildings .......... removable 
Equipment .......... movable 


Subclasses Valuing Desiring. 
Eight kinds indices are used 
subparts desiring. They 
valuer’s intensity desiring value. 
may show how intensely wants any desid- 
eratum ranging from house heaven, 
from better rations better reputation, 
one more the following indices. 


Temporal indices valuing® 
Giving time, e.g., devote eve- 
ning week for .....” 
Giving effort, man-hour units, 
teach that class this year order 


Spatial indices valuing® 
Giving space, e.g., give 
room for .....” 


Giving materiel, e.g., swap 
knife for .....” 


basis subclassifying here the three 
basic dimensions society: time, space, and people. 
For “behavior” always has time factor (in 
the logical product that specifies the class, “be- 
having”). itself subclassified here the three 
tenses time. “Materiel” always has space 
logical factor since define that which 
occupies space. itself subclassified here 
size that space general. “Symbols” always 
have persons factor their meaning 
definition. Symbols are subclassified here parts 
person, namely his chief senses. 

®In each kind index (temporal, spatial, pop- 
ulational, and symbolic), the first the two 
the pure dimension that particular kind and 
the second compound logical product 
the pure index and one other index but with the 
emphasis the pure index. 
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Populational indices valuing® 
Giving self-sacrifice 

Physiological sacrifices, e.g., sat 
all night his bedside.” The 
upper limit here sacrificing one’s 
life for value. 

Psychological sacrifices, e.g., 
risk being laughed order 
get this.....” This includes giving 
personal privileges, prestige, as- 
serted happiness, expectations, etc. 

Giving in-group sacrifices, e.g., “I’d let 
our army used for .....” 
Symbolic indices valuing® 
Feeling, graded degrees, 

e.g., want very strongly, mod- 

erately, not all.” 

Giving money, e.g., pay you three 
dollars, you.....” 


proportion indices such these be- 
come scaled and standardized with increas- 
ing generality the more accurately they will 


measure the desiring. Any one these in- 
dices desiring, measuring the worth 
any object value, may numerator 
the give-get ratio, D/V. 

Some readers may note duplicate variables 
subclasses values and valuing such 
“money,” “action etc. This 
expected since being indicator 
intrinsic and invariable property any ob- 
ject but relative people’s attitudes 
specific situations. Any desideratum when 
given get another desideratum becomes 
index desiring that situation. The 
essence our values theory that values 
are not absolute but relative. seek 
chart progressively their exact relativity 
measuring and systematizing the most fre- 
quent relations among the many value vari- 
ables subclassified here. The result will 
eventually make exact science 


SUBCLASSES 


Mathe- 
matical Power 
Exponent 


t 


Type Parties 


Person actor: (e.g., oneself, in-group member, out-group member,) etc. 
population 
element 
Plurel actors (i.e., set behaving persons) 
sum Pre-birth characteristics: e.g., sex, race, age, etc. 
persons Post-birth characteristics: e.g., education, occupation, etc. 
Recent characteristics: e.g., informedness, expectations, incipiency opinion, etc. 
Group plurel persons interacting with each other) 
product Primary groups—e.g., face-to-face reactors 
persons Secondary groups—e.g., less near reactors 


Tertiary groups—e.g., far off reactors 


Organization group persons actors reacting with each 


power 
persons 


other and with their roles) 
Agents—teachers, doctors, producers, etc. 


Clients—students, patients, consumers, etc. (valuees) 
Publics—all relevant inhabitants (valuers) 


classification outlined here descriptive 
words can more rigorously expressed matrix 
algebra using our S-notation. S-notation at- 
tempt standardize the varying notation the 
different sciences, especially the fields statistics, 
matrix algebra, logic, and the social sciences with 
simple, uniform, and logical meanings for each 
script. With this notation the classes the above 
can handled variables Boolean 


ordinary algebra with the consequent greater 
rigor and exactness that symbolic logic and mathe- 
matics provide. 

Thus, stands for person, for plurel, 
for group, and for organization. These 
exponents respectively imply matrix one cell 
one array rows and columns 
(P*), and rows, columns, and saggital arrays (P*). 
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the Greek the measure 
the realm human values. 

great deal research needed in- 
tegrate these indices human valuing. 
they could equated combined into 
single scale valuing, would greatly in- 
crease our ability predict and control 
human aspirations. need forge from 
them non-economic currency which will 
serve, like money for economic values, 
generalized standard values. One ap- 
proach this research goal equate 
these indices desiring, via psycho-physical 
technics and regression equations, more 
and more situations. Another approach 
make compound dimensional units such 
the physicist’s concepts “velocity,” 
“momentum,” 
ergy,” “power,” etc. Thus man-hour-dollars 
represented “$1000 worth labor 
grade” combines the dimensions popula- 
tion, time and desires. 

Subclasses Valuers (and Valuees). 
order get homogeneously predictive 
classes valuers use the breakdown 
follow general guide. each specific 
situation studied, however, classes people 
should dropped included the classi- 
fication according the presence-or-absence 
that class correlates with the predicted 
behavior. 
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usual any subclassification one 
the six basic classes value variables 
classes that frequently are correlated with 
the predicted behavior. so, they will raise 
the predictance correlation and should 
used; not, they should ignored 
use for predicters the fewest and most 
general classes possible. usual with the 
samples subclasses exhibited this paper, 
the basis subclassifying the six basic 
dimensions. Thus the plurels here are sub- 


classified, for one example, their duration 


time, the groups are subclassified here, 
for another example, distance between 
members, and the organizations are subclas- 
sified roles persons. 

Subclasses Time. All value vari- 
ables exist and change time (including 
zero rate change). Their varying 
time yields the following classification, de- 
pending origin points, units, and powers: 

These six different ways subclassifying 
time (according varying origin dates 
and units) are very important. Thus, for 
example, the value literature, the differ- 
ence between means and ends largely 
measurable their sequence time since 
any means must always precede its ends. 
For another example, the difference between 
maintenance values and aspiration values, 
what one wants keep get, matter 


Subclass Further Subclasses 
Dates dates polls, dates events polled, etc. 
Tenses past, present, future: i.e. “to keep” “to get” values, maintenance vs. aspira- 


tion values, remembered vs. current, vs. potential values. 


Sequences 
and response. 


Durations 


earlier later: before and after, means ends, cause and effect, stimulus 


short long: new vs. old, the past; transient vs. durable, the 


present; soon vs. remote, the future. 


Speeds 


Celerations 
speed. 


formulas 


tively are: 


our standardized matrix 
S-notation for these six subclasses timing, respec- 


accelerations vs. decelerations, slow vs. fast, regular irregular 
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tense, measurable values the present 
whether long short, when combined with 
tense, subclassify values usefully into old 
new values (in the past), lasting transi- 
tory values (in any present), and immediate 
more ultimate values (in the future). 

Subclasses Space. Valuing behavior 
conditioned, course, spatial relations 
various ways. First, the area where the 
polled population located implies local 
culture and its values. represent this pop- 
ulation accurately the sampling must cover 
the area involved interviewing pre- 
listed addresses. Distances travel and 
communication and densities respondents 
may factor both carrying out the 
study and even more influencing its sub- 
stantive content. Our check list possible 
subclasses space, classified usual 
the basis the exponent power (here 
length, is: 


SUBCLASSES 


Subclass Further 
Locations addresses, “spot polls,” geographic 
points 
Distances air map route, 
ete. 
Areas areas polled vs. areas asked about, 
etc. 
Densities rural, urban, metropolitan 
Sizes buildings objects asked about 
(volumes) (such quantities bulk ma- 


terials), etc. 


Further subclassifying may needed, 
when area broken down into districts 
for each which some value variable 

Subclasses the Other Conditions. 
This complementary class all conditioning 
variables other than people, time, and space 
both useful and important. includes all 
the residual known conditions and also the 
unknown conditions that challenge research 


footnote These subclasses the spatial 
factor have the following dimensional formulas: 


discover. provides explicitly for growth 
the set predicter variables. enables 
handle these unknowns with rigor 
logically closed system. Thus symbolic 
logic using the complement class derives 
theorems and laws, such Morgan’s 
laws, which could not otherwise expressed. 

The size the subclass unknown 
residual variables determinable 
index non-determination, where 
being the predictance, 
multiple correlation coefficient, between the 
predicters and predicted. 

Both the known and unknown variables 
the complement class can subclassified, 
can all variables, the basis thorough- 
ness observing them. This yields four 
common subclasses, namely, phenomena ob- 
served: (a) qualitatively classes named 
kinds entities; (b) quantitatively 
amounts each kind; (c) correlatively 
correlations between two such quantified 
qualities, variates; and (d) systemically 
products three more such variates. 
Thus the general values questionnaire above 
polls the qualitative level getting the 
respondent assert what kinds values 
they want. 

All polling starts with this all-important 
qualitative analysis, defining progressively 
the field polled, the variables, the 
phrased questions, and finally the categories 
response tabulated. Counting the 
asserters each all-or-none response yields 
percentage frequencies—the most primitive 
form quantifying computing mean 
attribute. Responses ordinal series 
cardinal scales refine the quantitative 
observing the value variates and permit 
subclassifying each more precise degrees. 
Then correlating these variates pairs 
measures the patterns relationships among 
them. More complex systems value vari- 
may specified formulas which 
are usually some form mathematical prod- 


here means the quantified subclass 
“variable.” “Variable” includes qualitative classes 
sentences logic plus quantities variates 
whether all-or-none, ordinal, cardinal, 
statistics. 
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uct three more factors. All this means 
that the degrees thoroughness observing 
yields subclasses which back 
categories quality, quantity, and relation 
and which are specifiable statistical 
formulas below. 
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correlation index probability index 
other index varying from and meas- 
uring the degree agreement between pre- 
dicters and predictand. Thus predicting 
election vote, all four subclasses, may 
involved, each ideally using different tech- 


SuBCLASSES ANY VARIABLE 


based thoroughness observation specifiable the exponent 


Qualities 


moment) 


Quantities 


classes, kinds distinguished, different questions poll (the zeroeth 


variates amounts one kind, i.e. all-or-none, ordinal, cardinal responses 


one question (the first statistical moment) 


x? 
x* 


Correlations 


Systems 


correlations two variates, matrix products two variates (second moment) 


some variety product three more factors (third and higher moments) 


Subclasses Prediction. This cata- 
logue, check list, the commoner sub- 
classes the value variables should also 
note for completeness the subclasses the 
operation predicting which the heart 
our theory values outlined above. 

Prediction mass valuing behavior ap- 
pears diverse forms different institu- 
tions. may predicting adjustment 
school, the job, parole, 
predicting buying, voting, listening, read- 
ing, health, unemployment, waging war, etc. 
all these forms, however, predicting in- 
volves one more the four subclasses 
below. The basis classification again 
the ubiquitous value variables 
dimensions time, space, people, and 
valuing. 


SUBCLASSES PREDICTING 
Forecasting time, inferring from past polls 
future polls within one sample. 
Estimating population, inferring from sample 
its universe one time. 
Generalizing space, inferring from spots polled 
larger areas one time. 


Validating other valuing behavior, inferring from 
polled responses the life responses (called 
the criterion predictand) within one sample 
and one time. 


Each these has its appropriate technics, 
summarizable predictance index whether 


nics. For example, such pre-election poll 
predicts the voting behavior the whole 
electorate throughout the country 
election booths later day from responses 
interviewer’s questions, which are as- 
serted sample people who are inter- 
viewed, certain spots, earlier period. 

The reader may ask what respect this 
classification better than the innumerable 
others the literature provides. Our answer 
observing values polls, other classifications 
prove less inclusive and less reliable. This 
classification system has been shown 
mentally have complete inclusiveness and 
high reliability the hands different 
Thus one series experiments 
found 93% 99% agreement classifying 
sets data 500, and 1000) two 
independent classifiers. 


IV. MATRICES VALUE VARIABLES 


further section this paper describing 
“matrices values” omitted here but 
may obtained mimeograph form from 
the author. describes how simultaneous 
cross-classifying the subclasses the six 
classes value variables (namely, valuers, 
valuing, values, time, space, and 


these reliability experiments, see Dimen- 
sions Society, pp. 65-66, 128-129. 
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mentary conditions) makes huge matrix 
cross tabulation. This n-matrix has sets 
arrays, subclasses classes. Geomet- 
rically has axes where table rows 
and columns has only two axes. Such 


n-matrices and matrix algebra, aided 
IBM cards, can help greatly dealing more 
exactly and fully with complex value situa- 
tions and systems than ordinary language 
can. 


THE CONFLICT VALUES DELINQUENCY AREAS* 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


quarter the boys the urban areas 

high rates delinquents are 
brought into the juvenile court charged 
delinquents appears invalidate the hy- 
pothesis that the disorganized city areas 
delinquency primarily product 
cultural rather than personality psy- 
chological Some the official 
statistics delinquency seem suggest that 
most children conform the legal norms 
the wider society even those urban 
areas where the culture the local com- 
munity relatively favorable the trans- 
mission delinquent conduct 


circumstance that less than one- 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society held Denver, September 
7-9, 1950. 

ecological studies Shaw and McKay 
Chicago show that the proportion juvenile court 
age boys whom delinquency petitions were filed 
the highest rate square mile areas were: for the 
1917-1923 series, 19.4 per cent; for the 1927-1933 
series, 18.9 per cent; and for the series, 
218 per cent. Shaw and Henry McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, Chicago: 
University Press, 1942, pp. and 59. 
The figure for the 1934-1940 series based 
unpublished material the same authors. 

observes that these statistics indicate 
that “most people living such associations and 
under such social and psychological influences 
those the deteriorated slum not violate the 
law.” Paul Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949, 142. The 
ambivalence many students this field regarding 
the validity delinquency statistics basis for 
judgments about the extent proscribed behavior 
among children revealed the same author’s 


These statistics therefore leave the inference 
that even this situation variables other 
than culture are possibly greater impor- 
tance delinquency causation than the 
customary sociological explanations would 
concede. 

While the literature juvenile delin- 
quency replete with discussions the 
inadequacy delinquency statistics gen- 
eral basis for measuring the extent 
officially proscribed behavior the larger 
administrative areas*, the present paper will 
attempt provide demonstration the 
inadequacies these statistics with respect 
the extent delinquent behavior the 
urban slum areas. This deemed necessary 


assertion which appears earlier the same work 
that “statistical data the volume delinquency 
give valid picture its actual extent.” 
37. 

Among recent evaluations this problem are: 
Negley Teeters and John Reinemann, The 
Challenge Delinquency, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950, pp. 12-19; and Paul Tappan, 
op. cit., pp. 31-52. Relevant discussion also pro- 
vided Sophia Robison, “Wanted—An Index 
Crime and Delinquency,” Proceedings, American 
Prison Association, 1945, pp. 203-212; Edward 
Schwartz, “Statistics Juvenile Delinquency 
the United States,” The Annals, 261 (1949), 9-20; 
Richard Perlman, “The Meaning Juvenile 
Delinquency Statistics,” Federal Probation, Sep- 
tember, 1949, 63-67; Murphy, Shirley, 
and Witmer, “The Incidence Hidden 
Delinquency,” American Journal Orthopsychi- 
atry, (1946), 685-666; and Robinson, 
“Ecological Correlations and the Behavior Indi- 
viduals,” American Sociological Review, (June 
1950), 351-357. 
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only because the high proportion official 
non-delinquency these areas sometimes 
construed vital evidence bearing the 
nature the problem delinquency. 
addition, attempt will made formu- 
late hypothesis with reference delin- 
quency the high rate urban areas con- 
sistent with the statistical evidence its 
extent such areas, and subject this 
hypothesis preliminary examination 
terms certain widely observed features 
both slum delinquency and its enveloping 
social structure. 


well known, enumerations delin- 
quents based different measures delin- 
quency produce different impressions its 
extent. With increasing degrees inclusive- 
ness these measures range from commitments 
training schools and other custodial in- 
stitutions, through official 
juvenile court cases, police complaint 
cases. the grounds either accuracy 
completeness conclusive arguments 
may adduced for regarding any these 
enumerations preferable, since each may 
serve measure accurately defined level 
deviational behavior, official action, 
both.* 

Thus, the range possible enumerations 
delinquents the high rate areas may 
illustrated the data from one repre- 
sentative jurisdiction. During the seven-year 
period 1927-1933 the rate commitment 
per 100 boys juvenile court age residing 
Chicago the ten square mile areas with 
highest rates was 6.1.° the highest rate 
square mile area this rate was 9.2. During 
the same period the rate official court 
delinquents the ten square mile areas 


4Insofar any these measures may 
assumed bear constant ratio the total 
volume proscribed behavior they may used 
indexes delinquency. These indexes, turn, 
may validly used only gain picture the 
relative volume delinquency subdivisions 
the same juvenile court jurisdiction during period 
time when administrative practices remain 
unchanged. 

Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay, op. 
cit., 70. 


highest rates was 14.6, with rate 
18.9 the top square mile area. 

contrast both commitments and 
juvenile court appearances, police complaint 
cases, may anticipated, include the 
larger proportion boys residing urban 
delinquency areas. Thus, the Chicago data 
show that the average rate delinquents 
based police complaints for the ten square 
mile areas highest rates for the year 1926 
was 20.6. this police series the top area 
had rate However, these rates 
are not computed the basis the seven- 
year period age eligibility, and therefore 
not parallel rates commitments 
court appearances. restore comparability 
between the rates police complaints here 
presented and rates commitments and 
court appearances necessary multiply 
seven the annual rate given. Since the 
data for the police series not eliminate 
duplications individuals, the multiplica- 
tion required would result rate which 
exceeds the total age eligible boy popula- 
tion these areas. Unfortunately, count 
police cases the ten highest rate areas 
Chicago not available for 1926. 

However, such count available for 
area moderate rates for the standard 
seven-year period juvenile court eligi- 
bility. count the unduplicated juveniles 
dealt with the police during the 1927- 
1933 period disclosed that the police com- 
plaint rate for this area was 28.8, 
compared average annual rate police 
cases 9.2 for the area. This indicates 
that the proportion 
viduals who become police cases during their 
seven-year period eligibility approxi- 
mately three times larger than the rate 
police cases for single given year. Since 
the rate police cases for the ten highest 
rate areas Chicago the single year 
1926 was 20.6, the suggested relative mag- 
nitudes single and seven-year rates indi- 


police data available the Sociology 
Department, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 
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cate that the rate police cases for the top 
ten square mile areas Chicago during 
the seven-year period centering 1926 was 


This the proportion individuals 


who, they moved from their first their 
seventh year age eligibility, engaged 
misbehavior serious enough warrant re- 
corded police attention. And this the rate 
which more nearly comparable, terms 
the basis computation, the rates 
commitment and court appearance 6.1 
and 14.6 respectively, cited above. Thus, 
evident that when the most inclusive 
measure based official records used, 
not one-fifth but almost two-thirds the 
boys delinquency areas may regarded 
official delinquents. 

The validity such official cases for the 
measurement delinquency rests not only 
its inclusiveness all official delinquents, 
but its capacity mark out well 
homogeneous segment the juvenile pop- 
ulation which consistently delinquent 
terms behavior content. course 
with reference the latter function that 
the official statistics delinquency are more 
severely limited. After making the distinc- 
tions between the types measures dis- 
cussed, and concluding that police com- 
plaints probably represent the most inclusive 
measure, are still confronted with the 
question whether the group thus identified 
distinctively delinquent group con- 
trast the balance the juvenile popula- 
tion. other words, does even this inclusive 
measure include all juveniles who engage 
delinquent activity? The answer, 
course, that does not, since well 
known that many delinquent juveniles who 
are never apprehended are known social 
agencies, neighbors, friends, and associates. 

Even defensible division boys be- 
tween delinquent and non-delinquent could 
made, the prognostic value the concept 
“delinquent,” its official sense, would still 
uncertain. This indicated the find- 
ings recent follow-up the careers 
public school boys who 1929 resided 


one Chicago’s delinquency areas. The 
individuals this group were ascertained 
without records appearances before 
the juvenile court prior 1929. 1949 
examination their records law vio- 
lations during their adult careers revealed 
that per cent this group had been 
arrested for offenses other than infraction 
the traffic laws. While sample boys 
with juvenile court records drawn from the 
same neighborhood during the same year ex- 
hibited adult arrest rate per cent, 
illustrative the tendency juvenile courts 
deal primarily with the more serious and 
persistent offenders, the fact remains that 
over half the boys the group putative 
non-delinquents became adult 

altogether unlikely that these indi- 
viduals stoutly resisted influences the 
direction delinquency during their youth 
only succumb adults. more rea- 
sonable assume that children they, too, 
engaged delinquent activity, but perhaps 
less persistently with greater success 
avoiding detection and treatment the 
court. the terms “delinquent” and 
“non-delinquent” had dependable descriptive 
value the large proportion boys who were 
non-delinquent officially would not have 
appeared adult offenders. 

Taken together, the data presented above 
indicate that enumerations delinquents 
urban areas high rates delinquents 
exhibit wide range. clear that (a) 
assertions the preponderance non- 
delinquency these areas are based 
relatively uninclusive official records, and 
(b) the more inclusive official records indi- 
cate the proportion delinquents 
approximately two-thirds the age eligi- 
bles. Moreover, even inclusive category 
police complaint cases cannot regarded 
including the total number offenders, 
since the police neither know all offenses 
committed nor apprehend all offenders. 


Unpublished materials available the Soci- 
ology Department, Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research. 
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These observations suggest that delin- 
quency widely diffused the urban high 
rate areas and therefore represents normative 
behavior which, like all normative behavior, 
generates systematic scheme values and 
institutional forms for its expression. The 
statistics delinquency also indicate that 
significantly large number boys these 
areas are free the kind involvement 
delinquent practices which ordinarily re- 
sults the acquisition police record 
the development adult criminality. 
With respect the careers these indi- 
viduals seems necessary assume the 
ultimate dominance the norms conven- 
tional society. Thus, duality conduct 
norms the high rate areas rather than 
the hegemony either conventional crim- 
inal value systems may regarded the 
fundamental sociological fact the culture 
these This conclusion 
suggested largely the statistics delin- 
quency. Its validity may subjected 
further examination using at- 
tempt explain selected aspects the 
problem delinquency the high rate 
urban areas. 

(a) The Variability Behavior Status 
the Delinquency Area. The facts indicate 
that areas high rates delinquents 
there are not only many boys who engage 
delinquent activity without becoming 
official delinquents, but that substantial 
number boys who possess police and 
court records become conventional and law- 
abiding adults. Moreover, there evidence 
that those who are without juvenile 
records, many become adult offenders. These 


This view related both Sutherland’s con- 
cept “differential association” and Sellin’s 
emphasis the primacy culture conflict, one 
form another, the etiology crime. 
Sutherland, Principles Criminology, New York: 
Lippincott Co., 1939; and Sellin, Culture 
Conflict and Crime, New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1938. The present discussion may 
regarded, fact, effort identify and 
describe with modicum detail some the co- 
ordinates culture conflict the urban delin- 
quency area, and mark out one type problem 
involved “associating differentially.” 


apparent reversals career lines are jn- 
comprehensible except the assumption 
that the individual participates simultane- 
ously both criminal 
value systems. Observation the social ex- 
periences young persons the delin- 
quency areas supports this assumption and 
indicates that the simultaneous participation 
occurs two 

First, groupings boys based play 
interests frequently include any given 
moment time three types individuals 
with reference delinquent conduct: those 
who the time are occasionally delinquent; 
those who the time are actively and per- 
sistently delinquent; and those who the 
time refrain completely from delinquent 
activity. terms propinquity and oppor- 
tunity for association, delinquents have 
many contacts with non-delinquents and 
vice versa. The play influence with respect 
the development values and goals 
simultaneously exerted both directions, 
even though delinquents may expected 
have more frequent and more intimate 
contacts with other delinquents than with 
non-delinquents. 

Second, taken from the standpoint the 
marked variability encountered, particu- 
larly the younger age groups, with re- 


10Concern with the social 
processes resulting delinquent careers has led 
relative neglect those aspects the life 
the “submerged” urban areas which center 
the conventional and traditional institutions the 
wider community. However, the presence 
emphatic strain conventionality these areas 
indicated Whyte, Street Corner Society, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1943. Ample 
reflection the impact such institutions and 
agencies schools, police, social settlements, and 
McKay, “Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Report the Causes Crime, Vol. National 
Commission Law Observance and Enforcement, 
Washington, C., 1931; and Shaw 
Brothers Crime, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1938. There exists, addition, large 
popular biographical literature detailing the rise 
children poor immigrant families positions 
prominence, power, and wealth within conven- 
tional hierarchies. 
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spect the degree delinquent activity 
which the individual involved from time 
time. Thus, the same person, either within 
the same group succession groups, 
may interchangeably occupy the role per- 
sistent delinquent, occasional delinquent, 
non-delinquent. thus provided op- 
portunity experience direct and per- 
sonal manner the full meaning the 
alternative value systems implicit each 
mode conduct. 

Simultaneous participation the con- 
ventional and criminal value systems 
either the ways indicated not incon- 
sistent with the fact that over long period 
time persons delinquency areas who 
come occupy either the conventional 
the delinquent role will develop more inti- 
mate associations and relationships with per- 
sons the same role traits. result, 
progressive alienation from either the crim- 
inal the conventional value scheme en- 
sues, and the person may come time 
live more completely terms one rather 
than terms the other value scheme. 

These observations emphasize the inade- 
quacy, for purposes either description 
analysis, designating boys delinquency 
areas delinquent non-delinquent. 
sense they are neither and they are 
both. The world meanings which they 
must find their way amalgam com- 
pounded widely varying proportions 
two implicitly inharmonious codes con- 
duct. amalgam this character the 
world the delinquency area represents 
experience for the growing child which 
qualitatively different from either the con- 
ventional world the middle class child 
the world the child reared out- 
cast society. is, fact, world which, 
because its two scale value orientation, 
boys move readily between the delinquent 
and the non-delinquent classifications. Thus, 
when applied the boy who resides 
urban area high rate delinquents, the 
term “non-delinquent” becomes ambiguous. 
This designation has stable 
marily the social world those who are 
conventional and law-abiding. 

(b) Varieties Delinquency Areas. The 


culture delinquency areas 
group patterns delinquency these areas 
may regarded large part deter- 
mined the character the interaction 
between the conventional and the criminal 
value systems. This fact suggests the possi- 
bility typology delinquency areas 
based variations the relationship be- 
tween these two systems. 

Delinquency areas exhibit important dif- 
ferences the degree which integration 
between the conventional and criminal value 
systems Areas range from 
those which the integration well ad- 
vanced those which minimal. 
The two polar types this continuum may 
briefly described. 

areas where the two systems are highly 
integrated adult violative activity tends 
systematic and organized. This tendency 
revealed the development these areas 
groups adults engaged the promo- 
tion and management consistently profit- 
able illegal enterprises. Leaders these 
enterprises frequently maintain membership 
such conventional institutions their 
local communities churches, fraternal and 
mutual benefit societies, and political par- 
ties. While participation 
party organizations usually required 
the character their occupational activity, 
participation churches and the other so- 
cial organizations the community repre- 
sents spontaneous quest for status the 


value systems tend accommo- 
date one another mutual incorporation 
elements common compatible with each. The 
criminal culture shares with the conventional cul- 
ture the goal large and assured money income, 
and like the conventional culture utilizes the flexible 
processes politics achieve this goal. The use 
the political process organized crime entails 
the development relationships with functionaries 
the established power structure which transcend 
the symbiotic precisely because both the goal and 
general form the methods achieving the goal 
are truly shared representatives both cultures. 
The term “integration” used this connection 
denotes situation which such relationships are 
firmly established. When these relationships are 
haphazard, occasional, undependable appears 
logical conceptualize such situation repre- 
senting only partial integration. 
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social structure within which they have 
become acculturated. Within this framework 
the influence each the two value sys- 
tems reciprocal, the leaders illegal 
enterprise participating the primary orien- 
tation the conventional elements the 
population, and the latter, through their 
participation local power structure sus- 
tained large part illicit activity, par- 
ticipating perforce the alternate, criminal 
value system. 

The stable position illicit enterprise 
the adult society the community re- 
flected the character delinquent con- 
duct the part children. While delin- 
quency all high rate areas intrinsically 
disorderly that unrelated official 
programs for the education the young, 
the type community under discussion 
boys may more less realistically recognize 
the potentialities for personal progress 
the local society through success delin- 
quency. general way, therefore, delin- 
quent activity these areas constitutes 
training ground for the acquisition skill 
the use violence, concealment of- 
fense, evasion detection and arrest, and 
the purchase immunity from punishment. 
Those who come excel these respects 
are frequently noted and valued adult 
leaders the rackets who are confronted, 
are the leaders all income-producing 
enterprises, with problems the recruitment 
competent personnel. 

consequence this situation delin- 
quency tends occur within partial frame- 
work social controls, insofar delinquent 
activity these areas represents tolerated 
means for the acquisition approved role 
and status. Thus, while delinquent activity 
here possesses the usual characteristics 
violence and destructiveness, there tend 
develop effective limits permissible activ- 
ity this direction. Delinquency is, other 
words, encompassed and contained within 
local social structure, and marginally but 
palpably related that structure. 

The contrasting polar type delinquency 
area characterized principally the ab- 
sence systematic and organized adult 
activity violation law, despite the fact 


that many adults these areas commit 
violations. The presence violators adult 
models the community legitimizes activity 
opposition law from the point view 
delinquent juveniles. this situation 
conventional and criminal systems values 
are not merely not integrated, but are 
extreme and open opposition one another, 
consequence, the delinquency areas 
this type tends unrestrained 
controls originating any point the adult 
social structure. 

Areas this type are frequently produced 
drastic changes the class, ethnic, 
racial characteristics its population. Such 
transitions, well known, tend 
vitalize the older institutions the area, 
and introduce period during which 
institutional and other controls are 
minimum. During these interim periods the 
bearers the conventional culture and its 
value system are without the customary in- 
stitutional machinery, and therefore effect 
partially demobilized with reference the 
diffusion their value system. 
conditions the alternative criminal value 
system able gain both ground and 
vigor, and persist the local scene with- 
out effective opposition. 

Because adult crime this type area 


itself unorganized, its value system 


mains implicit and hence incapable gen- 
erating norms which function effectively 
groupwise basis. result, juvenile 
violators readily escape not merely the con- 
trols the conventional persons the 
community, but those adult violators 
well. should noted that the emergence 
group norms the part persistent 
and systematic violators the contempo 
rary urban milieu usually accompanied 
regularized and dependable accommodations 
with such representatives the wider 
ciety police and politicians. this 
point that the implicit value system 
inality becomes explicit, moves toward 
tegration with conventionality, 
goes enhancement its capacity exert 
control over the behavior violators. 

areas where such integration 
the delinquencies juveniles tend 
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CONFLICT VALUES DELINQUENCY AREAS 


quire wild, untrammelled character. De- 
this kind situation more 
frequently exhibit the personality traits 
the social type sometimes referred the 
Both individually and groups 
violent physical combat engaged for 
its own sake, almost form recreation. 
Here groups delinquents may seen 
excluded, isolated conflict groups dedi- 
cated unending battle against all forms 
constraint. The escape from controls 
originating any social structure, other 
than that provided unstable groupings 
the delinquents themselves, here complete. 

All delinquency areas fall somewhere be- 
tween the polar types described. Moreover, 
changes the character given delin- 
quency area may explained terms 
changes the degree integration existing 
from time time between the criminal and 
the conventional value systems. is, 
fact, the specific form the interaction be- 
tween these opposing value systems which 
helps explain the character juvenile 
group activity specific delinquency areas, 
well changes these activgties 
either criminal conventional direction. 

Thus, duality value orientation the 
high rate urban areas may regarded 
fundamental property wide variety 
specific community situations. While de- 
linquency move toward away 
from the integration these opposing sys- 
tems values, the basic character the 
social life these communities appears 
determined large part the explicit 
presence this duality. 

(c) Personality the Delinquent and 
Conflicting Value Systems. Juvenile group- 
ings based common interest the pur- 
suit delinquent activity develop body 
shared attitudes which may regarded 
thoughtful analysis the origin this 
culture, Albert has suggested 
that arises framework lower socio- 
class status which many persons 
are unable, terms either achievement 


statement submitted Department 
Human Relations, Harvard University, 1949. 
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the disciplining behavior necessary for 
achievement, acquire the symbols suc- 
cess current the conventional, respectable, 
and dominant middle class culture the 
wider result, young persons 
are exposed the invidious judgments 
those who, within the range social con- 
tacts the lower-class child, represent and 
exemplify the norms middle-class culture. 
Such persons, moreover, symbolize, virtue 
both their roles and their class position, 
the power and prestige the wider society 
which the lower-class area One 
several adjustive responses available 
young males this situation reject 
the imputation inferiority and degrada- 
tion emphasizing those activities and 
personal traits which distinguish them from 
striving, upward mobile persons. The com- 
mon response inaugurates new norms 
conduct out which develop the distinctive 
criteria status the delinquent group. 
Thus, coherent social milieu created 
which status distributed according 
success attacking the symbols middle- 
class respectability. Since 
sents central symbol merit and virtue 
the culture this class, stealing and 
destructiveness become principal though 
not the only form taken the attack. 

This analysis constitutes framework 
within which personality process and cul- 
ture process may part related for pur- 
poses understanding the delinquent 
person. This analysis also throws light 
further aspect the conflict value 
systems which has been seen essential 
characteristic delinquency areas. 

The aggressively hostile response the 
young male the delinquency area his 
devaluation representatives the con- 


The relation social structure the delin- 
quency the high rate urban areas lucidly 
analyzed Robert Merton, “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 134-140. 

significance the social class identifica- 
tion teachers for their attitudes lower- 
class children part indicated Lloyd 
Warner, Democracy Jonesville, New York: Har- 
per Brothers, 1949, pp. 208-210. 
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ventional culture arises entirely from the 
fact that the criteria status the con- 
ventional culture have validity for him. This 
indicated not the hostile response 
such, but certain sentiments and emotions 
which accompany the hostility. These asso- 
ciated sentiments are reflected the acts 
defiance and contempt which frequently 
accompany ordinary depredations prop- 
erty. Nowhere this more apparent than 
the not uncommon burglaries schools 
delinquency areas which the delin- 
quent escapade sometimes crowned, 
were, defecating upon the school prin- 
cipal’s desk. This supreme gesture defi- 
ance and contempt can understood 
effort the part the delinquents 
counteract their own impulses accept and 
accede the superior status such repre- 
sentatives the conventional order school 
dramatically exaggerated denial system 
values which the delinquent has least 
partially introjected, but which for the sake 
preserving tolerable self-image must 
reject. this interplay attitudinal ele- 
ments the vigor the rejection the value 
system the measure its hold upon the 
person. other words, the mood rebellion 
which characterizes these young males 
created not alone the negative judgments 
the surrogates middle-class culture, but 
the negative self-judgment well. 
Such overtones rebellion, the other 
hand, not characterize members sub- 
culture groups who are totally excluded from 
participation the dominant culture the 
wider society. For example, those groups 
which live systematic depredations upon 
property, like the criminal castes India 
the professional thieves our own so- 
ciety, are relatively impervious the nega- 
tive judgments conventional persons, and 
not ordinarily resort the kind be- 
havior Their devaluation and 
rejection conventional society not 


15M. Kennedy, Criminal Tribes the Bombay 
Presidency, Bombay, 1908; Sutherland, The 
Professional Thief, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1937. 


transmuted into self-rejection, since 
criteria worthiness diverge sharply from 
those encountered conventional society, 
contrast, the young male who occupies 
the role delinquent the delinquency 
area resorts purposive destructiveness and 
exaggerates the differences between himself 
and conventional persons precisely because 
cannot exclude from his system values 
the conventional criteria personal worth, 
His delinquency may hence seen 
defensive adaptation which creates 
opposing system values, since virtue 
his lower-class culture background 
remains relatively unequipped move 
ward the goals explicit the middle-class 
culture the wider society. 

The general conclusions suggested 
these observations are (a) that delinquent 
group hostility; (b) that this subculture 
groupwise elaboration individual adap- 
tations serving ego-defense needs; and (c) 
that the conflict cultures generated 
this situation reflected its social psy- 
chological side the introjection the 
delinquent dual value orientation 
exhibited principally the 
aggressive 


SUMMARY 


Analysis the problem the causation 
delinquency urban areas high rates 


analytic literature, illuminating 
they are, not deal explicitly with those variable 
related delinquency which originate 
group relations. Thus Aichhorn covers the 
tomary range etiologies when observes that 
the child may become delinquent when his 
apparatus defective, when develops defects 
the superego conscience functions personality 
his family relationships, when, the 
the gang boy child delinquent parents, 
acquires ego-ideal which socially unacceptable 
August Aichhorn, Wayward Youth, New 
The Viking Press, 1935, pp. 222-225. The problem 
etiology further complicated when 
sider the effect upon normal personality 
straints identify with models defined 
subculture hostile and inimical. 
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delinquents frequently confused 
allusions statistical data which suggest 
that, while the proportion delinquents 
these areas high, this class nonetheless 
represents distinct minority the age 
eligible population. Examination delin- 
quency statistics indicates that conclusive 
judgments regarding this matter may 
made the basis these statistics. 

the other hand, the statistics sup- 
port the proposition that urban areas 
high rates delinquents are characterized 


duality conduct norms rather than 
the dominance either conventional 
criminal culture. 

This hypothesis appears useful 
explaining the variability behavior status 
the part boys delinquency areas; 
constructing typology delinquency 
areas based degrees integration op- 
posing value schemes; and accounting for 
certain psychological mechanisms involved 
the origin and persistence the subcul- 
ture the delinquent boys’ gang. 


DISCUSSION 


University Minnesota 


Few sociologists will quarrel with the general 
hypothesis Professor Kobrin’s analysis 
the delinquency area situation one involving 
the conflict values, “value systems.” 
His documentation from the sociological litera- 
ture the recent past serves further em- 
phasize the extensive use made this frame 
reference interpreting the varied findings 
that emerge numerous ecological studies. His 
paper restates and makes more explicit theo- 
retical position already well known and implicit 
many interpretations delinquency area 
studies. 

Despite the fact that the delinquency field 
more lacking basic information which 
make accurate comparisons than explana- 
tory hypotheses, Professor Kobrin’s effort de- 
serves commendation and approval. find my- 
self general agreement with the principal 
theoretical position advanced, yet inclined 
question number inferences and specific 
details his elaboration. Some day should 
like see report carefully controlled 
study actual non-delinquents living delin- 
quency areas. Specific information about actual 
cases non-delinquents living areas where 
delinquency might expected would offer 
the soundest basis for more adequate explana- 
tory hypotheses. far, there minimum 
such information and this paper provides 
additional specific data. 

Professor Kobrin argues that there actually 
much more delinquency delinquency areas 
than the official records show. From exami- 


nation several indices delinquency for 
the city Chicago, finds quite understand- 
ably some notable differences. Thus, appearance 
juvenile court shows higher rate than com- 
mitments; police complaints show still higher 
rate; and unofficial reports show the highest 
rate all. The logical conclusion follows that 
“when the most inclusive measure based 
official records used, not one-fifth but almost 
two-thirds the boys delinquency areas 
may regarded officially delinquent.” 
other words, said that delinquency areas 
delinquency the behavior pattern the sub- 
stantial majority, not relatively small 
minority, some indices would indicate. 

One need not quarrel with this conclusion— 
fact probably reasonably accurate—but 
one needs note, nevertheless, very genuine 
difficulty, namely, how delinquent does boy 
need before should called delin- 
quent. boy delinquent whenever social 
worker, neighbor, some other citizen, 
reports him? that criterion accepted, 
seems clear that the proportion the total 
number individuals any area called delin- 
quent would greatly increased. might even 
true that the majority all juveniles 
all areas would found delinquent— 
which case one would confronted with 
the awkward conclusion that all areas are delin- 
quency areas! 

The basic problem, however, not one 
determining the percentage delinquents 
delinquency areas, but one calling for much 
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more subtle and meaningful indicators group 
membership than appear from residence 
the city. boy can live physically delin- 
quency area and yet not it, identified 
with it—just boy can live good 
Presbyterian, conservative, Republican home 
and yet become labor-sympathizing Roman 
Catholic Democrat! 

Negative cases—that segment the popu- 
lation which otherwise acceptable explana- 
tions not apply—continue offer the most 
critical challenge theory and research. One 
may readily concede that probably the majority 
boys delinquency areas are delinquent 
and yet insist that necessary give 
more adequate theoretical accounting for non- 
delinquent behavior delinquency areas than 
now have. Professor Kobrin suggests the 
hypothesis the simultaneous existence the 
delinquency area two conflicting value 
schemes, one approving delinquency, the 
other approving social-conformity and 
law-abiding life. This seems entirely 
plausible and relatively self-evident. does 
not answer the more fundamental question, 
however, why individuals identify them- 
selves with one the other pattern. 

the identification with particular pat- 
tern, not the existence that pattern, that 
poses the principal theoretical problem the 
delinquency field. That likewise the most 
fundamental problem for contemporary social 
psychology. For the greater part, methodol- 
ogy now use, now being experimented 
with, has done much account for the every- 


day known fact that individuals identify them- 
selves with one group another 
Group conflict, which moral values become 
involved, offers one type illustration, 
the case identification individual with 
religious group not the majority the 
community. Many parents have been confused 
and saddened find that their children reject 
the parental religion and church and identify 
themselves with other churches and religious be- 
liefs. similar situation obtains politics and 
the identification with political parties other 
conflict groups with strong value ideologies. 
Contemporary social psychology has con- 
tinued inadequate accounting for this 
phenomenon empathy identification. The 
same problem fundamental the explana- 
tion delinquency. not residence, loca- 
tion, physical propinquity area that 
makes the individual identify himself with the 
delinquent pattern behavior any more than 
the case the lone Democratic family 
strong Republican neighborhood. rather 
much more basic and fundamental social 
psychological fact identification with world 
and with way life. Why that identification 
made continues the principal problem. 
Professor Kobrin’s analysis helps explore the 
problem the identification individuals with 
the subculture delinquency, and the conflict 
cultures generated this interaction indi- 


viduals and groups. provides 


foundation for further study the behavior 
and attitudes actual non-delinquents living 
delinquency areas. 
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PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC TENSIONS* 


Joun 


KANE 


University Notre Dame 


HERE current impression that 
Protestant-Catholic relationships 
United States are shifting the 
direction conflict. Bases for such im- 
pression are best-seller book portraying 
the Catholic hierarchy threat Amer- 
known and Other Americans 
United for Separation Church and 
State”; legislation prevent Catholic sisters 
from teaching public schools 
habits; the ouster sisters and brothers 
from public schools entirely; 
versies over the use public school buses 
parochial school children. There are still 
other signs and least two national maga- 
zines have published articles this 
This paper attempts discover: (1) 
what empirical evidence exists warrant 
such impression; (2) tensions exist, 
what areas are they strongest; and (3) 
what factors appear underlie such ten- 
sions. The term Protestant this paper 
persons who are members those 
teligious bodies such Episcopalian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
others stemming from the movement known 
historically the Protestant Reformation. 
Catholics include members the body 
known officially the Roman Catholic 
Church. The term tension psychological 
origin, and such refers some degree 
disharmony, discrepancy, imbalance 
the like organism resulting 
anxiety, desire, need and demands. 
motivation change present situa- 


*The first draft this paper was presented 
the 12th annual meeting The American Catholic 
Society held Chicago December 

1950. 

Brogan, “The Catholic Church 
America,” Harpers Magazine, May 1950; Agnes 
Meyer, “The School, The State and The Church,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1948. 
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tion order reduce the term 
employed this paper refers un- 
resolved conflicts which persist below the 
level overt conflict. 

Throughout the history the United 
States relationships between Protestants and 
Catholics have rarely been static, but 
the contrary have shifted from accommoda- 
tion conflict limited cooperation and 
back again situational factors and the 
definition these factors have varied. 
Basically there are fundamental cleavages 
the ideologies the two groups. Despite 
this, limited cooperation has occurred when 
both have united the face common 
enemy, war. The hypothesis proposed 
here that situational factors 
definition leaders and members the 
respective groups cause shifts their rela- 
tionships. Situational factors refer 
number stimuli external the organism 
but acting upon it, organized unit and 
with special relatedness one another 
stimuli the specific organism 

For instance, after the colonial period 
American history anti-Catholic prejudice 
any large scale remained dormant until the 
advent Irish Catholic immigrants the 
United States the fifth decade the 
nineteenth century. the French hierarchy 
gave way Irish hierarchy and the 
militant brand Irish Catholicism replaced 
the less militant French and English varie- 
ties, agitation against foreigners and Cath- 
olics grew.* The Native American Movement 


2David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, 
“Theories and Problems Social Psychology,” New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949, 40. 

James Bossard, The Sociology Child 
Development, New York: Harper Bros., 1948, 
38. 

McAvoy, C.S.C., “The Formation 
the Catholic Minority the United States 1820- 
1860,” The Review Politics, January 1948, pp. 
14, 15, 26, 27. 
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the 1840’s became organized effort 
delay naturalization all foreigners and 
thus remove the supposed threat Irish 
Catholic Protestant America 
this period was alarmed such tales 
“The Awful Disclosures Maria Monk 
the Hotel Dieu” and statements that the 
Pope would seize the Mississippi Valley.® 
Discriminations against Catholics, especially 
Irish grew. Schools, hospitals, 
orphan asylums, prisons and similar insti- 
tutions were either Protestant-owned, 
state-owned, apt Protestant-domi- 
nated. Priests were forbidden enter many 
these establishments administer the 
last sacraments the dying instruct 
the young their Public schools 
used anti-Catholic textbooks which ridiculed 
Roman Catholicism, the Pope 
Specific attempts the part 
Bishop Kenrick, Roman Catholic Bishop 
Philadelphia, have the Catholic version 
the Bible read Catholic children and 
supplant anti-Catholic textbooks resulted 
overt conflict which Catholic churches 
and property were destroyed and Catholics 


Hancock Lee, The Origin and Progress 
the American Party Politics, Philadelphia: 
Elliott and Gihon, 1855, pp. 

Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938, pp. 99-104, 118. 

Catholic Herald, April 1859. 

Nolan, The Most Reverend Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Third Bishop Philadelphia, 
1830-51, Philadelphia: American Historical Society, 
1948, pp. 289-290. The following items from Perley’s 
Common School History then use Philadelphia 
Public Schools are quoted Nolan: 


From this time forward the Popes rapidly 
acquired power. Their pride was equal 
their power, and neither seemed have 
any bounds. other tyranny had ever 
been like theirs; for they tyrannized over 
the souls men. any person denied 
the Pope’s authority was burned alive. 
Abbeys and monasteries became seats 
voluptuousness. 


this day they (the Irish) consider Saint 
Patrick Heaven, watching over the 
interests Ireland. They pray him, 
and him honor, set apart one day 
the year for going Church, drinking 
whiskey and breaking each other’s heads 
with clubs. 


and Protestants were killed. this case 
constellation situational factors—the 
first stream Irish Catholic immigrants, 
increased visibility Catholicism and Cath- 
olic power, competition for jobs, the Native 
American Movement and other factors— 
were stimuli external the organism but 
organized with special relatedness 
Protestant-Catholic relationships. Both sides 
defined the situation 
their group welfare and accommodation dis- 

From sociological viewpoint Protestants 
and Catholics represent in-group, out- 
group situation with regard religion. 
times, however, social, political 
nomic factors broaden the base 
in-group, out-group relationship resulting 
intensification such sentiments, and 
the creation stereotypes. Thus through- 
out the history the United States certain 
terms have tended become synonymous 
with Catholics, such foreigner, Irish, 
Democrat, Fascist and authoritarian. the 
other hand Protestants have 
typed Know Nothings, A.P.A.’s, Repub- 
licans, and K.K.K.’s. Such stereotypes make 


the definition situation terms con- 


flict much easier. 
Following the outbreak overt conflict 


Philadelphia over the Bible reading 


accommodation was worked out. Irish 
Catholic immigrants erected their own in- 


stitutions, and within these retained not only 


Catholicism but the Irish culture well.” 


Such entrenchment within their own 


ethnic group undoubtedly slowed Irish 


Catholic accommodation, and since this 


prior the period which cultural plu- 


rality was acceptable, further aroused 


suspicions the majority group. During 
most the nineteenth century this attitude 


separatism developed, and would 


reached its height the projected goals 
the Irish Catholic Benevolent Society. 
goals were the establishment 


John Kane, “The Irish Immigrant 
delphia, 1840-1880: Study Conflict and 
modation,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
versity Pennsylvania, 1950, pp. 165-185. 

pp. 208-209. 
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steamship companies, hotels, labor unions 
and fact almost complete Irish Cath- 
economic system. Obviously this was 
impractical not impossible, and suc- 
would have broken the main link 
that bound Irish Catholics the majority 
economic system. Here Irish Catholics had 
meet and mingle with non-Irish Catholics 
and accommodations proceeded most rapidly 
this 

cannot denied that the attitudes 
certain Irish Catholic leaders played part 
this separatism. Some the hierarchy, 
notably Archbishop John Hughes New 
York, appeared believe that too close 
contact with American culture would result 
apostasy. Orestes Bronson came for 
criticism when attacked this 
Only later the number American-born 
bishops increased did these attitudes dimin- 
ish, but even today vestiges them remain 
plague Protestant-Catholic relationships. 
Time magazine, December 18, 1950, 
Father Jean Danielou, S.J., quoted, 
(the Catholics) tend constitute self- 
live apart within the nation. Thus the 
pattern Irish Catholic adjustment East- 
United States century ago tends 
persist although conditions necessitating 
this type adjustment have considerably 
changed. 

Such separatism tends result 
parallel set institutions. Since Catholics 
numbers, resources and wealth, means they 
are hard put compete successfully with 
Protestants certain areas. Second, the 
in-group feeling strengthened and what- 
ever inferiorities abuses may exist 
certain Catholic institutions are rationalized, 
glossed over defended while successes are 
magnified out all due proportion. Third, 
Catholic institutions tend parallel Prot- 
and other non-Catholic institutions 
more ways than one, and some cases 


pp. 117, 118. 

Hassard, Life the Most Rev- 
John Hughes, D.D., New York: Appleton 
Century and Company, 1866, 398; and John 
Kane, cit., pp. 134, 135. 
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become pale imitations Protestant 
secular institutions, only nominally Cath- 
certain amount inferiority ac- 
cruing from this situation built into 
aggressive defense that even objec- 
tive criticism labeled anti-Catholic. 
the other hand attempts secure assistance, 
for instance from the federal government 
for indirect aid schools, meets resistance 
from groups most critical Catholic 

Protestant objections Catholicism are 
not entirely religious grounds, and none 
the powerful anti-Catholic movements 
have ever been predicated solely this 
basis. the contrary, current attackers at- 
tempt very specifically indicate that they 
subscribe freedom religion, and would 
way impair Catholic rights 
Religion, however, culture, 
way life and necessity spills over 
into social, economic and political life. 
matter fact, one criticism made in- 
stitutionalized religion today its failure 
influence people the more mundane 
aspects life and translate its ethical 
code into terms the market place, the 
political arena, the school and the home. 
Protestantism too culture and way 
life, although because denominations 
The really great difference, however, exists 
the fact that the United States tradi- 
tionally Protestant country. But what 
American and what Protestant have been 
frequently confused—a typical value judg- 
ment this type the title the organi- 
zation, “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation Church and 
such confusion reflected 
the ultimate repeal the blue laws long 
upheld Protestant support and perhaps 


also repeal the Volstead Act. The fact 


Reverend Leo Ward, C.S.C., Blueprint for 
Catholic University, St. Louis: Herder and 
Co., 1949, 

14See “Church and State Newsletter” compiled 
and circulated Protestants and Other Americans 
for Separation Church and State, Vol. No. 11, 
Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949, 303. 
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that Protestant opinion and public opinion 
most Americans differed these issues 
intimates that the two are longer syn- 
onymous ever they were. The defeat 
Protestant opinion these issues, however, 
probably reflects even more the diminished 
Certain signs present appear indicate 
that Protestantism again prepared take 
the field, and the recent ecumenical meet- 
ing Amsterdam and the more recent 
establishment the National Council 
Churches Cleveland could enable Prot- 
estanism implement its militancy 
desired. The militant require foe, real 
imagined, and Catholicism may fit the 
need. 

Protestantism’s lack vigor the last 
two decades has probably been the result 
urbanism, the attack fundamentalism 
physical science and the inherent weak- 
ness strength Protestantism—its right 
protest, and make effective its protest 
splitting off from the parent organiza- 
tion into numerous Catholicism 
America, the other hand, predomi- 
nantly urban religion, and the first 
decade the twentieth century was con- 
siderably strengthened heavy influx 
Central and Southern European Cath- 
olics. These immigrants found well inte- 
grated religious organization with schools 
and churches ready receive them and 
guard their faith during the period cul- 
tural transition. Furthermore, the Roman 
Catholic Church’s stand artificial con- 
traception has been factor maintaining 
higher birth rate for urban Catholics 
than for most urban non-Catholics. 
word, Roman Catholicism has been growing 
power and influence the United States 
while Protestantism has shown some decline, 
least not the expected 

some extent the problem similar 
that which existed this country 
the 1840’s and 1850’s, when heavy Irish 
Catholic immigration, occasioned the 


Bach, Report Protestants, New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1948, pp. 261, 262. 

[bid., pp. 58-80. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Vol. XXXIX, No. 


famine, sent millions Catholic Irish 
these shores. There are, however, 
notable differences, but Protestant strate 
tends overlook them. Protests agains 
Catholicism the mid-nineteenth 
charged that Catholics were largely foreign. 
ers, poverty stricken, provided unfair com. 
petition with American workmen and wer 
tools their priests and 
now, one the resounding issues was 
government aid parochial schools, 
the municipal state level, now 
the national The international prob. 
lem was also source dispute, then 
garding relationships Irish Catholics 
Ireland and the Vatican, today Spain, 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Russia and the 
elapsed, Protestants still protest against 
Catholics almost the same issues they 
used the mid-nineteenth century. The sok 
exception appears the charge 
Catholics were poverty stricken, swelled 
the tax rolls dependents provided 
unfair competition with American 
Yet must clear that many prophecies 
nineteenth century Protestantism 
ing the Pope’s designs the Mississippi 
Valley and secret plots for seizure 
United States government Catholics were 
ill founded one hundred years later they 
have not yet materialized. 
fear that after one century failure 
Roman Catholic Church mustering its 
forces obtain what has been unable 
obtain thus far? are these 
merely the same rationalizations used 
effectively the past and now 
for repeat performance? 

Certain significant changes have 
the Catholic group during the last cer 
tury. First, Catholicism can longer 
considered foreign religion least 
the nativity its adherents. Many 

Billington, op. cit., pp. 36, 155, 294, 334. 

221. 

Herald, February 15, 1849, 
William D’Arcy, The Fenian Movement 
United States, 1858-1886, Washington, C.: Cath 


olic University Press, 1947, pp. and 
op. cit., pp. 118, 119. 
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achieved vertical mobility, and resent deeply 
any effort treat them second-class citi- 
zens. This makes contemporary tensions 
between these religious groups especially 
dangerous. Today the conflict still verbal 
one, waged mainly between the leaders and 
spokesmen the two groups. has yet 
seep down into the rank and file where 
violence may the result. far new 
organizations have been estab- 
and none the old ones seriously 
revived. The threat world Communism 
certainly one factor that may hold such 
potentialities check. 

order get some empirical check 
the impression that Protestant-Catholic re- 
lations the United States are currently 
becoming more tense, content analysis 
was made the Christian Century and 
America for the first six months 1939, 
1944 and 1949. According Professors 
Berelson and Lazarsfeld, “Content Analysis 
research technique for the objective, 
systematic and quantitative description 
the manifest content 
The basic assumption content analysis 
that inferences concerning the relation- 
ship between intent and content, content 
and effect can validly made, such 
relationships established.** also assumed 
that the meanings ascribed the researcher 
categories, corresponds the meaning in- 
tended the communicator understood 
the There scarcely perfect 
agreement this, and some hold that mani- 
fest content limited the form black 
marks white. Lazarsfeld and Berelson 
admit certain limitations, but state that 
there continuum meanings. Some 
communications are obvious their intent 
and audience understanding, such 
factual news story, others, such obscure 
modern poem, may the opposite end 
the scale and subject many inter- 
pretations author audience wish 


Berelson and Paul Lazarsfeld, The 
Analysis Communication Content, mimeographed 
copy, Columbia University, 1948, pp. 


place upon them. The last assumption 
that quantitative description communi- 
cation meaningful. some extent this 
matter choosing important categories 
for the analysis, and “content analysis 
should undertaken only when relative 
frequencies content categories are relevant 

With these considerations mind, the 
following standards were observed the 
selection items. First, only three types 
communication material these periodi- 
cals were examined: editorials, articles and 
letters. The section known Commentary 
America was considered editorial material 
since is, what its name implies, running 
commentary current events. Straight 
news items out the Christian Century 
were omitted. Such omissions did not preju- 
dice findings, since they were factual new 
items, not expressions opinion editors 
authors editorials. The length the 
item was ignored, short long counted 
one item, but some clue given the 
length its classification 
article letter. Second, for item 
Protestantism, its policies, practices, lead- 
ership America, Catholicism, its 
policies, practices leadership the Chris- 
tian Century. The name the religious 
group one its leaders clergymen 
had specifically mentioned, unless the 
implication was very obvious. All items con- 
forming these standards and appearing 
the sections cited were included. Further- 
more significant part each item had 
cism, mere sentence passing phrase did 
not justify inclusion the material. other 
words, every item included one which 
definitely attack Catholicism Prot- 
estanism and which represents major 
theme the editorial, article letter, 
least the opinion this writer. 

The Christian Century and America were 
selected for analysis because both are na- 
tional religious weeklies. The Christian Cen- 
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TABLE 


The number items the Christian Century 
and America during the first six months 1939, 
1944 and 1949 critical Catholicism Protestant- 
ism respectively. 


1939 1944 1949 


America 


magazine. America Roman Catholic 
publication the Society Jesus. Both 
have wide circulation and appear influ- 
within their respective spheres. 
Neither can considered Protestant- 
Catholic-baiting publication. Since they are 
national religious periodicals, was expected 
that they would more delicate instru- 
ments for measuring religious tensions 
throughout the country than sectional 
daily newspaper secular magazines cater- 
ing larger and more diversified audi- 
ence, and interested many more aspects 
life than are these publications. 

The answer the first question, there 
increase Protestant-Catholic tensions 


the basis items these periodicals, 

These figures show increase items 
critical the respective groups each case 
over the period five ten years prior 
1949. While items the Christian Cen- 
tury remained unchanged with respect 
number 1944, they had almost tripled 
1949. America showed decrease 
items critical Protestantism 1944 but 
1949 the number items almost doubled 
those 1939, and were almost five times 

the basis these figures there has 
been increase both the crude number 
editorials and articles and the ratio 
such items the total items respectively 
between 1944 and 1949. these items are 
adequate indices tension between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, appears that such 
tensions are either more numerous than 
1944, least are being made more articu- 
late. Whether such items alone are adequate 
indices Protestant-Catholic tensions may 
questioned, but they indicate that 
two national religious weeklies consider such 


Types items, i.e., editorials, articles letters, critical Protestantism Catholicism, and the ratio 
such items the total number editorials and articles appearing the respective publications dur- 
ing the first six months 1939, 1944 and 1949. The ratio letters has not been computed since letters 
this nature both publications totaled only for the three periods studied. 


Christian Century 


1939 1944 1949 

editorials 3.82% editorials 3.64% editorials 8.11% 

314 total editorials 302 total 319 total 

articles articles 2.81% articles 12.33% 

total articles total total 

letters letters letters 

America 

editorials editorials 0.52% editorials 2.39% 
366 total editorials 382 total 459 total 

articles 4.76% article 0.08% articles 
366 total articles 119 total 108 total 

letter letters letters 
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material significant enough include 
their publications. such, these items ap- 

reflect the judgment journalists 
editing these periodicals. Furthermore, while 
beyond the scope this paper, 
robable that such items direct readers’ 
attention this situation, thus making them 
aware it, perhaps enlisting their sym- 
pathies either side and ultimately tending 
create such tensions they had not pre- 
viously existed. Since this the case, 
unlikely that editors reputable maga- 
zines, such these, would publish items 
this nature unless seriously convinced that 
was the interest public service. Other 


bishop Canterbury and the grandson 
Charles Dickens. 

the basis this analysis appears 
the Christian Century most critical 
Catholicism the international level. The 
Cardinal Mindszenty case was the subject 
four items 1949. Criticism Vati- 
can envoy from the United States made 
three items the same period, 
persecution Protestants and Jews Spain 
accounted for the same number items 
the same period. Federal aid education 
and related material made eleven items 
and was second frequency complaint. 
the field religious beliefs Catholics were 


TABLE 


Areas showing the highest frequency criticisms Catholicism Protestantism the Christian 
Century and America during the first six months 1939, 1944 and 1949. 


1939 1944 1949 

International 14—Christian Century 8—Christian Century 16—Christian Century 
1—America 5—America 

Federal Aid Century Century 11—Christian Century 
Education 2—America 2—America 3—America 

Religious Beliefs Century Century 9—Christian Century 
1—America 4—America 

Censorship Century 2—Christian Century 4—Christian Century 


indications Protestant-Catholic tensions 
have already been cited and light 
this combination, these items appear 
significant. 

The second question raised was, what 
areas these tensions appear strong- 
est. Table presents breakdown terms 
areas the highest frequency. 

These categories are the most common 
which disagreement criticism exists 
either magazine. There are, however, many 
others which occur but not with the same 
amount frequency. The power and certain 
practices Catholicism come for 
criticism the Christian Century. America 
likewise criticizes certain practices Prot- 
and cites conversions notable 
persons from Protestantism Catholicism, 
mentioning specifically the son the Arch- 


criticized for their marriage legislation 
five items. The Boston College controversy 
over salvation outside the Church ac- 
counted for two items. this instance the 
Christian Century admitted that the Roman 
Catholic Church did not teach this doctrine, 
but claimed did imply it. Four items deal 
with censorship exercised Catholics over 
the media communication, one these 
cited was the difficulty experienced adver- 
tising Blanchard’s book. 

America had two items Cardinal 
Mindszenty which attitudes Protestant 
leaders this matter were criticized and 
sharp refutation Bishop Oxnam’s state- 
ment that Catholics follow foreign directives. 
projected prayer room the United Na- 
tions was criticized because for 
example, cannot very well share room 
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with ‘Christians’ who, the light Cath- 
olic beliefs, mutilate great part Christ’s 

These constitute rather general examples 
the types criticisms found the two 
publications. times stands are taken 
highly controversial language. For instance 
the Christian Century charged that Cardinal 
Spellman engaged black and 
accused Cardinal Mindszenty treason and 
spying least the sense that the Hungar- 
ian government used these The 
Christian Century predicted 1949 that 
the House Representatives passed 
S-246, aid education bill, the Roman 
Catholic Church would have what has 
wanted for years, and only the Supreme 
Court could save American public educa- 
tion from disruption and American religious 
life from sectarian article 
Paul Blanchard the Roman Catholic Church 
castic tone the Christian Century discussed 
the marriage Tyrone Power and Linda 
Christian referring “The airy grace with 
which the Roman Catholic Church waived 
aside the fact that Mr. Power had been 
released from his previous marriage.” This 
item concluded stating, “All this you 
understand protect the ‘sanctity 
Century warned, “All Protestants and non- 
Roman Churches must made conscious 
the peril their liberties and 

America too mixes some acid its com- 
ments Protestantism. replying 
charges anti-Protestantism Spain, 
cited Sweden where the established Lutheran 
Church seems unaware the “great Prot- 
estant principle separation Church 
and article, “The Meaning 
Mindszenty,” Edward Duff says that the 


non-Catholic group bowed the pressure 


America, May 1949, 306. 

Christian Century, Feb. 16, 1949, 196. 
Jan. 12, 1949, pp. 39-41. 

Feb. 20, 1949, pp. 

February 23, 1949, pp. 

America, March 12, 1949, 618. 


the Communists and were urged Karl 
Barth get rid leaders Communists 
found objectionable.** editorial 
euthanasia headed, “Let’s Kill the Poor 
Beasts,” America said that this the rea- 
soning, can called that, behind the 
petition signed 379 Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen calling the New York state 
legislature for mercy also called 
upon Protestant leaders who disagreed 
disown their fellows who preach doctrine 
that brutalizes man, violates God’s sover- 
eignty and prostitutes the words 

summary, the following points appear 
true and merit further investiga- 
tion. First, seems there some evidence 
growing Protestant-Catholic tensions. 
Second, these tensions find verbal expres- 
sion criticisms Catholicism foreign 
lands and the implication appears that 
were Catholics majority terms power, 
American policy toward Protestantism would 
parallel Spanish policy. Third, Catholics are 
attacked for using their power and influence 
economic, social and political areas 
means toward achieving control the 
country. These criticisms specifically involve 
federal aid education, censorship the 
media communication, and appeals 
state legislatures prevent passage laws 
contrary Catholic dogma. 

From the viewpoint sociology least 
two observations should made. First, 
the extent that cultural borrowing does 
occur, never occurs without some modi- 
fication. Catholics did become 
the United States, and they did vote 
bloc, highly unlikely possibility, there 
conclusive proof that Protestantism 
would suffer discrimination. The climate 
opinion the United States least tends 
toward democracy, and American Catholics 
have been reared this tradition. the 
extent that American Catholicism 
residue Irish Catholicism, Protestantism 
might take heart the freedom offered 
minority religions Eire. Second, Prot- 


January 22, 1949, pp. 423-424. 
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estant objections censorship, appeals 
state legislatures and requests for aid 
parochial schools the part Catholics 
would have more merit Protestants had 
not employed the same tactics. The most 
famous controversy over aid Catholic 
education the United States was set off 
New York 1840 when Archbishop John 
Hughes attempted secure public funds 
for parochial schools. Actually had 
excellent .precedent, for 1831 the Com- 
mon Council New York had granted 
share the common school fund the 
Protestant Orphan Catholics are 
merely trying today what Protestants 
have done successfully during most 
American history. This type acculturation 
Protestant methods, however, arouses ire 
when employed Catholics. 

The problem, nevertheless, not one- 
sided. Catholics, like most minorities, suffer 
from undue sensitivity. times they scream 
when unhurt. Statements fanatics and 
bigots sometimes receive undue publicity 
Catholic publications, and their refutation 
may occasion bitterness when involves the 
well disposed needless dispute. times 
Catholics are maneuvered into position 
being entirely opposed measures which 
they could support with modifications. 
times Catholics fail participate certain 
public enterprises through sense sus- 
picion, perhaps not always unfounded, but 
frequently not yet justified. Furthermore 
Catholics have failed develop lay leader- 
ship the extent necessary modern, 
complex world. Because clergymen once rep- 
the bulk educated persons 
Catholic society, cultural lag has tended 
throw increasing burden them pro- 
vide Catholic leadership almost every 
This not unnaturally directs Protestant 
suspicion church which laymen ap- 
pear comprise only the rank and file. 
Part this the result the lower class 
status many Catholics the past. Their 
first efforts were directed toward achieving 
mobility, most easily gained 
American society through those avenues 


Billington, cit., 144. 


likely provide wealth. result the 
field social science has suffered from 
lack Catholic scholarship, and Catholic 
contributions literature, the arts and 
some extent even physical science have not 
been great might have been expected 
from population twenty thirty million 
persons. Exceptions the above merely 
serve highlight the lack numbers. 

hypothesis has been offered that Prot- 
estant-Catholic tensions are contingent upon 
situational factors and the definition such 
factors the groups involved. Social change 
has altered traditional stratification between 
Protestants and Catholics. Federal govern- 
ment has expanded its field interest 
include many things, among which are edu- 
cation and aid education. The contempo- 
rary climate opinion opposes discrimina- 
tion toward minority groups. Under such 
circumstances was almost inevitable that 
Catholic leaders should press demands for 
what they consider justice long denied them. 
other words, contemporary Catholics 
have begun think themselves 
minority group only terms numbers. 
Some deny even numerical minority status, 
since Roman Catholics outnumber any other 
single denomination the United States. 
Here Catholics make the mistake believ- 
ing that differences dogma which separate 
them from Protestants are equally effective 
dividing Protestant denominations from 
each other. This not true and perhaps 
one the most obvious indications that 
three religious groups are spoken the 
United States, Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, recognizing least colloquially the 
underlying unity among many Protestant 
denominations. 

Protestantism, the other hand, has not 
yet recognized changes the traditional 
stratification between Protestants and Cath- 
olics. Some Protestant leaders who recog- 
nize have just noticed it, and are 
startled they view with alarm and lead the 
outcry against Catholicism. some sections 
this country Catholicism does not now 
occupy, nor has for some time occupied, 
minority status. Yet these areas Prot- 
estantism has not suffered discrimination 
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any measurable degree. Furthermore, what 
Catholic leaders frequently attack not 
traditional Protestantism all but rather 
secularism masquerading traditional Prot- 
estantism. Radical changes have occurred 
the “old time religion” George Betts 
discovered his study, “The Beliefs 
Seven Hundred Ministers.” Sixty-two per 
cent the ministers queried but only 18% 
the theological students believed the 
resurrection the body; 60% the min- 
isters but only the theological stu- 
dents believed the devil actual 
Divorce and artificial contracep- 
tion have finally been accepted some 


Harry Elmer Barnes, Social Institutions, New 
York: Prentice Hall, 690. 


Protestant denominations that rejected them 
century ago. These changes Protestant 
beliefs make differences between 
antism and Catholicism even greater than 
they were and thus current tensions can 
predicated upon even wider religious 
basis than the past. Furthermore recent 
tolerance toward other religions 
United States seems have been predicated 
more upon indifference toward religion than 
upon mutual understanding and good will, 
Present indications are that such religious 
difference may disappearing and re. 
ligious bigotry may prove 
by-product unless both groups can empha- 
size that basic commandment Christi- 


anity, charity. 


THE INDONESIAN MINORITY SURINAM 


Justus vAN DER 
Michigan State College 


Indonesian. These Indonesians, 
mostly Javanese, number almost 38,000 and 
are one the largest ethnic groups the 
American colony. Although the Indonesian 
community has existed Surinam for more 
than half century and has increased con- 
siderably that period, little assimilation 
with Creoles, Negroes, Hindustani other 
groups has occurred. The tension and antag- 
onism between the Indonesians and the rest 
the Surinam population, especially with 
Creoles and Hindustani, show every sign 
continuing. Due the establishment 
national independence its country 
origin and the contemplated autonomy for 
Surinam itself, the difficulties which the 
Indonesian minority finds itself constitute 
important source further social con- 
flict the area. This condition aggra- 
vated the fact that the Indonesians have 
consciously retained their own mode life 
far possible and continue exhibit 


PPROXIMATELY per cent the pop- 
ulation Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 


their social contacts maximum 
tion and exclusiveness. 

Indonesians came Surinam the 
sult the need for cheap labor after the 
abolition slavery Dutch Guiana 
1863. Previous this time slave labor had 
been the raft which Surinam’s struggling 
plantation economy floated. Although the 
emancipation declaration 1863 
that slaves would continue work the 
estates for ten more years under 
sion the Dutch government before 
pletely attaining freedom, Surinam’s 
tion interests immediately looked about 
secure steady future labor supply. 
labor, with without “penal sanction’ 
clause the East Indies, seemed 
the answer. first immigrant laborers 
imported from neighboring islands 
Caribbean, from Haiti, Jamaica and 
later from China, but none these 
satisfy the estate-owning interests. 
1870 the Netherlands concluded 
with Great Britain whereby the 
ceived permission recruit laborers 
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and were given full control over Guiana 
return for the cession the Dutch the 
English their Guinea colony the West 
coast Africa. Thus before 1880 con- 
siderable number Hindustani had been 
imported into Paramaribo for distribution 
among the planters the interior. But 
within decade esteem the new labor 
force had diminished minimum. Despite 
satisfactory living conditions and, for those 
times, high individual wage, the Hindu- 
stani were unable adjust themselves 
their new surroundings. This was not the 
least due the tactlessness any undue 
harshness European and Creole overseers. 
addition, the high transportation costs 
and the desire free themselves from de- 
pendence the English for their labor 
supply soon made the planters cast about 
for still other sources contract labor. 
Several factors led the subsequent recruit- 
ment Indonesians. First, some planters 
had had experience with the docile, more 
even-tempered Javanese coolies the East 
Indies and had found them useful. 
Secondly, was believed that the costs 
recruitment and maintenance would less 
the workers came from Indonesia. And 
finally the planters Surinam expected the 
Dutch government Indonesia render 
the necessary assistance and facilitate 
the transport workers every 
After agreement had been established 
with the Netherlands East Indies govern- 
ment, the planters secured steady labor 
supply contract workers return for 
guarantee that (1) under their five-year 
contract the workers would not have 
labor more than from eight ten hours 
per day, six days week, for daily wage 
sixty cents (Dutch currency) for the 
men and forty cents for the women; (2) the 
workers would have free housing and medical 
care; and (3) the workers would entitled 
free passage back Indonesia upon 
completion their contract. 
clause, was the case with labor contracts 


Ismael, “De positie van Indonesier het 


Indonesia, was provided.? The planters 
were also required obtain the permission 
the Netherlands East Indies government 
every year before they began recruiting 
workers. 

1890 the first Indonesian contract 
workers, numbering ninety-four men and 
women, arrived Paramaribo and were put 
work the sugar plantation Marien- 
burg. subsequent years the number 
Indonesian immigrants increased, notwith- 
standing the harrowing conditions the 
voyage from Java and the inhuman treat- 
ment accorded the workers once they were 
aboard. Between 1890 and 1940 some 
33,000 Indonesians landed Surinam. 
this number only 3000 
turned Since 1940 further organ- 
ized migration from Indonesia has occurred, 
first because the war and later because 
the rather critical attitude taken some 
leaders the Indonesian Republic toward 
contract labor. When 1949 this Republic 
consented sending its nationals con- 
tract laborers various South Seas areas, 
Surinam planters reopened 
further immigration into their country, 
but thus far continuation the contract 
labor system Guiana has been granted 
Djakarta. 

penal clause (penale sanctie), device 
most emigrant labor contracts Indonesia, per- 
mitted the planter inflict corporal other pun- 
ishment upon those laborers who had not fulfilled 
their contract, get help from the authorities 
against contract breakers. Corporal punishment, 
well the entire penal clause itself, became more 
rare after the first world war; and strict govern- 
ment supervision well humanitarian sentiment 
prevented the worst abuses, although nominally the 
system continued until 1940. Cf. Kat 
Angelino, Staatkundig Beleid Bestuurszorg 
Nederlandsch Indié, The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931, vol. 
II, 546. Although some Surinam planters wished 
for the incorporation penal clause, the govern- 
ment opposed the idea unnecessary since the 
Indonesian immigrant laborer would far from 
home make impossible for him run away. 
This had been the most common form breach 
labor contract Indonesia. Dutch authorities 
Surinam further promised exercise strict 
supervision over the fulfillment contracts 
both parties. 

Statistisch Overzicht van Suriname, Parama- 
ribo: Gouvernementsdrukkerij, 1941, pp. 
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Since 1895 the contract the laborer 
had stipulated that those workers who, after 
completion their five-year term, decided 
stay Surinam would have the op- 
portunity acquire small plot land 
and thus become farmers.* they also 
waived their right free transportation 
back Indonesia, premium 100 
guilders would paid them. Many Indo- 
nesians who during their contract period 
had started family, had acquired debts, 
were tired waiting for the necessary trans- 
portation thus settled permanently Suri- 
nam. Rarely did Indonesian decide stay 
simply because happened like the 
Guiana country. The majority stayed be- 
cause bitter necessity, and this fact colored 
their entire social outlook. Particularly 
among the older immigrants the desire 
strongest preserve much possible 
the old adat (customs and traditions) this 
new land, among people generally branded 
kasar (rough, uncouth). The older workers, 
even after having lived Surinam for 
decades, still speak the kromo (low Javanese 
dialect) the commercial Malay which 
now the official Indonesian language (Bahasa 
Indonesia). They too keep alive the tradi- 
tions wayang (Javanese shadow play 
theatre) and (Javanese xylophone). 
But the younger Surinam-born Indonesians 
find that veneration for such traditions 
often object ridicule among the other 
ethnic groups, such the Creoles, who prac- 
tically dominate Surinam society. 

Racial discrimination has never existed 
Surinam’s laws nor its administrative 
policy, but the Indonesians themselves 
their own exclusiveness tend encourage 
discrimination. The Creoles, intellectually 
and economically closest the full-blood 
whites (mostly Dutch), regard both the 
Hindustani and the Indonesians inferiors. 
Only fraction the Hindustani and none 
the Indonesians thus far have been able 
reach the same social level the Creoles. 
Standard Creole expressions such “lau-lau 


s 


Becijferingen over toekomstige ontwikkeling 
van landbouw Suriname, Paramaribo: (pub- 
lisher not given), 1936, 19. 


Japanesi” (stupid Javanese) and “joe saka 
saka (you inferior Javanese) indi- 
cate general Creole sentiment this respect. 
Furthermore Creoles, Hindustani, and Indo- 
nesians prefer marry within their own 
racial group; mixed marriages occur but 
are generally frowned upon. Creole woman 
will not marry Hindustani Indonesian, 
nor will Hindustani woman marry male 
the other two groups. Marriages Creoles 
and Hindustani with Indonesian women 
occur, however, but the woman question 
all but places herself beyond the pale her 
own people. Certainly Indonesian males are 
very critical such marriages. The Indo- 
nesians tend exhibit toward the Creoles 
the 
which they displayed toward the Eurasians 
(“Indo’s”) Indonesia. The Indonesian 
epithet contempt for the Eurasian, “blanda 
item” (literally white man’’), also 
used for the Creoles Acutely 
conscious their inferior economic position, 
the Indonesians Surinam tend find 
comfort the refinement traditions ema- 
nating from their country origin, which 
they believe beyond the understand- 
ing the “uncouth” Creoles. And while they 
themselves are were hired laborers, they 
describe the Hindustani contemptuously 
“coolies” (tijang koenten). 

Recent attempts certain Creole leaders 
seek political rapprochement with the 
Indonesian group have therefore not been 
very successful. Creoles, fearing the rising 
prominence business and professional life 
the Hindustani, recently attempted join 
with the Indonesian group order balance 
political and economic power Surinam. 
Organizations such the Nationale Partij 
Suriname (National Party Surinam— 
N.P.S.) the Progressieve Surinaamse 


Indonesians also use terms “tijang tjemeng” 
and “blackaman.” See van Lier, Samenleving 
een Grensgebied, een sociaal-historische studie 
van maatschappij Suriname, The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1949 (dissertation), pp. 385-387. the 
position the Eurasian Indonesia see Justus 
van der Kroef, “Social Conflict and Minority As- 
pirations Indonesia,” American Journal Sociol- 
ogy, (1950), 
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(Progressive People’s Party Suri- 
nam—P.S.V.) have encouraged racial unity 
political life, but since they are dominated 
the Creole element many Indonesians are 
suspicious them. The Hindustani turn 
have sought merge with the Indonesians 
the Hindustani-Javanese Party, and espe- 
cially the Muslim Party, but this attempt 
has not yet produced sizeable political 
results. For the majority Creoles and 
Hindustani the Indonesian the miserable 
looking immigrant who arrived Para- 
maribo with placard around his neck, hud- 
like sheep the loading depot near 
the harbor. standard derogatory remark 
fore “Kan, sang joe sabi joe kong dja nanga 
karta joe nekie” (Man, you don’t know 
anything, you came here with card around 
your neck”’). 

The Indonesians are furthermore the least 
educated the major ethnic groups Suri- 
nam, aborigines and certain Negroes the 
interior perhaps excepted. Less than ten 
Indonesians out the total 38,000, accord- 
ing Ismael’s are high school 
graduates. There one Javanese teacher, 
and small number petty officials, but 
lawyers doctors not appear this 
group. This low educational level due first 
the fact that the majority the Indo- 
nesian immigrants, view their work and 
the contemplated transitory stay Surinam, 
felt need for Western education. the 
second place, the Dutch authorities did not 
encourage contract laborers make use 
the educational facilities Surinam. And 
finally, the few poor schools themselves, with 
their heavy emphasis meeting European 
and Creole needs, deterred both Hindustani 
and Indonesians from attending. Because 
this educational retardation, the Indonesian 
element not position participate 
actively cultural and political life, and 
its inherent seclusiveness tends 
enforced. Even among the younger genera- 
tion Surinam-born Indonesians, aversion 
going school along with Creoles still 
strong, although strenuous government at- 


op. cit., 183. 


tempts the past decade reduce their 
antipathies have brought some improvement. 

The majority the Indonesians Suri- 
nam today are small farmers agricultural 
laborers. farmer the Indonesian tends 
follow the same patterns economic be- 
havior which knew his country 
origin. His holdings are small; generally 
they average less than acre, excluding 
rice field which sometimes communally 
held. Only rare exceptions, such 
Nickerie, does the farmer have holdings 
larger than four acres. The land rented 
average rate guilders year (approx- 
imately $3.00 S.) from the government, 
private estate owners, village compounds 
specially designated the government.’ 
The main product rice and the methods 
cultivation are many ways identical with 
those Java. Irrigation and rather intri- 
cate network small dams, sluices, and 
water reservoirs are required, necessitating 
communal care and making for considerable 
interdependence among all members 
given village. Javanese forms mutual as- 
sistance, such touloungmenouloung, are 
also practised Surinam. the cultivation 
vegetables and fruits well the raising 
livestock, the Indonesian generally acts 
individually, and every dwelling usually has, 
again Java, small kitchen garden 
corn plot. the average, 800 1500 kilo- 
grams rice are produced per acre per 
farmer each year, most which for private 
consumption. Money needs the Indonesian 
peasant Surinam are slight, and result 
only with difficulty induced produce 
more improve the quality his product. 
This condition also recalls that which existed 
Indonesia. Introduction other crops, 
increased output vegetables fruit which 
might fetch handsome price city mar- 
kets, improved cultivation techniques, all 
these interest the Indonesian peasant only 
when faced with dire financial necessity 
obtain cash. Rice remains his chief inter- 
est, and other crops serve only secondary 
purpose even they are more remunerative 


Becijferingen over toekomstige ontwikkeling 
van landbouw Suriname, pp. 34-38. 
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than For his tradition tani (peas- 
ant) inextricably interwoven with rice pro- 
duction, part his law, mythology, and 
recreation. For example, most Indonesian 
peasants Surinam communities have 
the rice-fields the pipuhunan, the little shrine 
constructed bamboo dedicated Dewi 
Sri, the Javanese goddess rice. And after 
every harvest each tani places tenth his 
crop the disposal the poor and destitute 
sign homage the rice goddess. The 
aversion the cultivation products other 
than rice often great, especially among 
the older Indonesians, that some prefer 
work part-time plantations earn the 
necessary cash. This quite conspicuous 
the district, for example, where 
third the unskilled work required the 
sugar estates comes from irregular part- 
time labor force. 

relatively small number Indonesians 
work full-time Western sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and citrus estates. Working conditions 
have much improved since the first contract 
workers came Paramaribo. Free housing 
and medical care, sometimes free meal 
when the fields, free recreation and 
occasional bonus, plus daily wage 
guilder seventy-five cents (approximately 
$0.50 make plantation work not unat- 
tractive. But Indonesians are not generally 
anxious stay after their contract has 
expired. First, many complain that promises 
made during recruiting are not kept and 
that life the plantation unduly harsh. 
Second, most prefer small but inde- 
pendent peasants Java. The same senti- 
ment prevails among those who work for 
the bauxite companies Paranam and 
Moengo. skilled worker, one who labors 
the mines the machine shop these 
companies, earns much 150 guilders 
month for eight-hour working day; hous- 
ing and utilities are inexpensive. Especially 
the younger, Surinam-born Indonesians 
increasingly seek work these technical 
trades. result, their economic interests 


komst van Bevolkings-en Ondernemingslandbouw 
Nederlandsch-Indié, Leyden: Brill, 1948, pp. 
7-12. 


have collided with those the older Indo. 
nesians who cling their static 
economy. Many Hindustani and some Cre. 
oles work also for the bauxite industry 
this fact has increased the aversion this 
kind technical work among certain levek 
the Indonesian population. 

Finally, the smallest number Indo. 


nesian breadwinners engaged trade. This 


trade usually involves the owning smal 
shop and specializing commodities 
among Indonesians, such batiks and 
calico, sandals, gold-plated brooches 
hairpins, sometimes bicycles. But trader 
the Indonesian even more outclassed 
the other ethnic groups, and unless 
and operates small eating establishment 
grocery (the well-known 
warong) and situated the midst 
Indonesian community, his chances for suc- 
cess are very slim. This due small 
part the limited variety merchandise 
which the Indonesian shopkeeper cares 
deal, even Paramaribo; commodities that 
might attract Hindustani Creole buyers 
does not lay in. Due his lack train- 
ing, the Indonesian often woefully unpre- 
pared manage even the smallest enter- 
prise; and traditional methods hamper the 
growth modern business practice. 
Ismael puts it, describing the Indonesian 
trader: 


They dislike businesslike methods and debt 
200 guilders customer will cancelled 
the spur the moment. One rather gives 
away coconut for free, than sell 
dime, and one rather pays rixdollar 
taxi driver than walk distance few 
kilometers. Much money spent feasts and 
other forms recreation.® 


Despite certain traditional barriers 
terial progress, the Indonesian Surinam, 
his own land origin, displays 
cided fondness for certain industrial products 
which, because they have imported, 
usually cost him large sum which can 
ill afford, but which readily 
through usurious loans. Bicycles, flashlights, 
and cheap cigarette lighters may said 
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exercise almost fatal fascination. 
Java, the possession shiny new bicycle, 
even the rider cannot afford it, sign 
wealth and prestige, particularly feast- 
days. Frequently golden brooches women’s 
apparel well bicycles promptly disap- 
pear the pawnshops the day after the feast, 
not taken out again until months later, 
sometimes not until the new This con- 
dition undoubtedly stems from the deep- 
seated “potlatch-like” traditions Javanese 
life. Particularly are communal chieftains 
the Indonesian villages, who have special 
income, deeply debt because the free 
spending life they are expected lead; and 
feast days every self-respecting Javanese 
expected emulate his elders even the 
point presenting lavish gifts everyone 
who visits his house. This condition also 
quite evident among those Indonesians who, 
after their labor contract has expired, wish 
home but are deterred from doing be- 
cause lack funds with which buy the 
customary oleh-eleh (gifts) they are expected 
bring with them their friends and rela- 
tives Indonesia. result these fac- 
tors, usurers flourishing business and the 
government has had devise means with 
which curtail loans and interest. 

The unbusinesslike mode existence 
the older Indonesians, their adherence the 
traditions adat and hormat, and their con- 
cern with affairs the home country have 
produced major social cleavage between 
them and the younger Indonesians, born 
Surinam, who are more interested making 
future the Guiana country itself. the 
Indonesian peasant communities beyond 
Paramaribo there has occurred recent 
decades struggle between the tradition- 
bound, paternalistic element and the younger, 
more dynamic and democratic groups. This 
conflict has manifested itself not only 
social relations and within the family circle, 
but has also carried into the political sphere. 
The younger generation does not necessarily 
seek closer cooperation with Hindustani 


bestrijding van woeker ongeoorloofde 
Suriname, publicaties van het kantoor 
voor volksverheffing no. Paramaribo: (pub- 
lisher not given), 1938, pp. 14-15. 


Creole elements, for prejudiced 
against them are the older Indonesians. 
Rather the younger Indonesians wish 
improve the position their group 
whole, through shedding hampering 
mores, through more vigorous participa- 
tion social and political issues, and 
through abandonment the essentially nega- 
tivistic, static character popular Javanese 
traditions. the Indonesian villages younger 
buajas (literally, sharks; i.e. the more dy- 
namic, partially-Westernized youths) have 
recent times attempted upset the tradi- 
tional authority the village chieftains, the 
communal control the elders, and the 
magical-religious supremacy the dukuns 
(indigenous “priests”). Indonesian youth 
groups have spearheaded series 
eral political parties, some them with dis- 
tinct leftist overtones and large measure 
drawn from skilled labors the mining in- 
dustry and the few construction concerns that 
Surinam possesses. movement like the 
Pergerakan Bangsa Indonesia Surinama 
Muda typical example such left- 
wing youth group. This organization was re- 
sponsible for some serious strikes recent 
years, which caused considerable concern 
official circles. Planter interests have been 
especially disturbed and the Pergerakan’s 
alarming popularity has led some notice- 
able recent improvement living and work- 
ing conditions the tani. 

The Indonesian nominally Muslim 
and the community Surinam graced 
the presence and Muslim religious 
leaders. large misigit (Indonesian mosque) 
may found several Surinam communi- 
ties and there are some 
parties largely composed Indonesians. For 
the average Indonesian, Islam inextricably 
intertwined with his native traditions, but 
for minority, familiar with the more mod- 
ern trends Mohammedanism and particu- 
larly those affirming the need for stricter 
orthodoxy, Islam has become militant social 
and political force uncompromising its 
objective and intolerant its methods. Some 
younger Indonesians have been attracted 
Mohammedanism largely because seemed 
them lever with which lift the status 
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their ethnic group all walks life. 
This attitude runs counter the more amor- 
phous and more subjective interpretation 
Islam the older Indonesians, who see 
such Mohammedan organizations 
Shahabatul Islam the Perkumpulan Islam 
Indonesia, with their emphasis militant 
participation political life essentially 
corruption the Islam which they were 
taught believe. Younger Indonesian Mus- 
lims have also campaigned against the de- 
basing manual labor performed many 
their countrymen, for example the Pub- 
lic Works Department where many Indo- 
nesians are employed because they alone 
all ethnic groups seem willing clean 
sewers and gutters the Bodily 
purity precedes spiritual purity, 
argued; but many Javanese see nothing de- 
rogatory about their services the Public 
Works Department. 

Perhaps the most important factor that 
separates the older Javanese immigrants 
from the Surinam-born generations revolves 
around the attitude towards events Indo- 
nesia itself since the ending the Second 
World War. Actually, political party 
among the Indonesians, young old, has 
concise and dynamic political platform which 
seeks establish through parliamentary 
means. But this does not mean that the estab- 
lishment national unity and independence 
their country origin has left the Indo- 
nesian unconcerned. noteworthy that 
among the older Javanese, whom the 
desire return one day lives strongest, Indo- 
nesian nationalism has relatively stronger 
appeal than among the younger generations, 
who see their future Surinam itself. And 
this condition exists notwithstanding the fact 
that the younger generation generally bet- 
ter educated and has obtained that smatter- 
such fertile ground for the development 
nationalism Indonesia against the Dutch. 
The intervention the United Nations 
the Indonesia case and ultimately the trans- 


the issues Indonesia Muda (Para- 
maribo), January 25, 1946 and March 1946. 


fer sovereignty the Round Table Con- 
ference the Hague 1949 were followed 
much more intensely the older than 
the younger Indonesians. After the second 
military action the Dutch against the 
Indonesians 1948, demonstrations Indo- 
nesians before government buildings Par- 
amaribo occurred, signifying the interest 
the Indonesian minority the events 
their home country. Many younger Indo- 
nesians opposed such demonstrations, least 
private conversation, the grounds that 
the future the Indonesian minority lay 
Surinam itself. Especially since the war has 
been pointed out that the return thou- 
sands Javanese their already overpopu- 
lated island could only lead economic 
hardship and misery and that relatively bet- 
ter opportunities existed for self-improve- 
ment the group Guiana than Indo- 
nesia. 

Perhaps recognition this divergence 
views the future status the Indonesian 
minority was considered the Round Table 
Conference the Hague the basis 
maximum self-determination. article 
the basic agreement with respect citizen- 
ship the Conference decided that Indonesians 
Surinam, both those who were born there 
and those who had been born Indonesia, 
would given definite time limit which 
decide what country they wished be- 
come citizens Before December 27, 
1951, the Indonesian minority thus faced 
with choice its future nationality. 
the very near future, furthermore, the colony 
Surinam will attain all but complete au- 
tonomy under the Dutch Crown and rapid 
steps that direction have been taken since 
the end 1946. This means that the status 
changed definite Surinam citizenship, 
while those Indonesians who chose be- 
come citizens the Indonesian Republic 


Resultaten van Ronde Tafel Conferentie 
zoals aanvaard tijdens Tweede Algemene Ver- 
gadering welke November 1949 werd gehouden 
Ridderzaal ’s-Gravenhage, The Hague: 
(publisher not given), 1949, pp. 
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will have the status resident foreigners. 
Since majority the Surinam Indonesians 
this time seem favor return their 
home country, certain they will choose 
favor Indonesian citizenship; but this 
will not necessarily mean that they will re- 
turn once, unless the Republic Indo- 
nesia should provide the necessary facilities. 
Representatives the Djakarta government 
have already arrived Surinam for the pur- 
pose determining the will the Indone- 
sians domiciled Other ethnic groups, 
such the Creoles and Hindustani, seem 
the whole favor return the 
Indonesians, except for those who have had 
cheap Indonesian laborers their employ 
and who fear that their departure will mean 
economic losses. 

Perhaps this the nub the Indo- 
nesian problem Surinam: the use the 
Indonesian primarily cheap labor force 
without attempt raise his social status 
integrate him the rest the com- 


18Late July, 1951 Indonesia’s first Commis- 
sioner Surinam arrived Paramaribo study 
the position his countrymen. warned against 
possible return all Indonesians their home- 
land and declared: “Many Indonesians are perhaps 
idealizing the young Indonesian Republic and are 
probably now better off Surinam than they 
would Indonesia.” Report Indonesia, New 
York, (August 12, 1951), 
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Indonesians have complained that 
far Creoles and Hindustani are con- 
cerned they are only useful long they 
perform the duties beasts burden, and 
that intellectual improvements the minor- 
ity would result conflict with the leading 
position other ethnic groups. Agriculture 
and backward rural environment what 
allotted the Indonesian the minds 
most other inhabitants Surinam; 
standard Creole remark Indonesian 
epitomizes it: sang joe doe dja foto, 
joe moe grong voe plani aleisie” (Man, 
what are you doing town, you have 
the country plant rice). therefore 
feared that the change Surinam’s 
political status will not mean much improve- 
ment the position the Indonesian minor- 
ity, unless the Indonesian government should 
see that the interests its nationals 
are protected. Those who chose become 
permanent residents Surinam will belong 
group the lowest social level their 
newly adopted country, and while their eco- 
nomic status not too bad, their social needs 
and especially their educational demands 
may well force continuous political crisis 
the life this Guiana country. 


also Ismael, Immigratie van 
Indonesiers Suriname, Leyden: Luctor Emergo, 
1949 (dissertation), pp. 151 ff. 
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units has seemed many social sci- 

entists fruitful task because such 
units are not only “natural” (if not quite 
spontaneous) but also more amenable the 
types experimental controls necessary for 
scientific sociology. The problem ex- 
controls cannot, however, 


social relationships work 


reduced one locating groups whose char- 
acteristics are sufficiently comparable ap- 
proximate satisfactory classical design for 
controlling variables. also problem 
locating the variables patterns variables 
which need controlled. 

The present report concerns one series 
studies whose aim was locate patterns 
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variables important group motivation with- 
the industrial The research pro- 
ceeded the assumption that simple, high, 
and universal correlation between the social 
precisely because there are many social 
factors interrelationships that 
quently find low correlations social re- 
search. the case other scientific fields, 
such low correlations may mean that (1) The 
relationship spurious one; (2) One 
both the items between which correlate 
complex item; (3) system inter- 
relationships involved that Correlation 
though real enough, not high except 
under closely defined set circumstances. 
Much our fumbling, well much 
our self-castigation, derives from one sev- 
eral sources: (a) have not been suffi- 
ciently precise our levels types ab- 
stractions; and thus (b) have failed 
evolve research design which would delin- 
eate adequately the crucial variables. 
addition, however, possible that have 
(c) failed adequately exploit the possibil- 
ity hewing fairly closely the concrete, 
but have attacked the problem directly 
interrelational terms. short, the research 
problem must met adequate loca- 
tion what important, not alone exact 
measurement and tight logic the research 
plan. 

The present research, like the previously 
cited study, attempted the location cru- 
cial variables, and corroborated the results 
that study these respects: 

Morale and high production not 
have simple correlational 


were carried out Wayne University 
under the direction the senior author, Goode. 
previous article was William Goode and 
Irving Fowler, “Incentive Factors Low Morale 
Plant,” American Sociological Review, (1949), 
618-624. Babchuk was one the participant ob- 
servers that study. further study, carried out 
Robert James, concerned identification selling 
personnel with management. The present study was 
originally suggested Nelson Foote Cornell 
University. related study aspirational levels 
among Detroit workers has not been completed 
beyond the interviewing stage. 

brief analysis this relationship, re- 
viewing the major studies the past decade, see 


Aside from the almost unavoidable ambiguity 
the terms this stage the study, 
seems possible conclude that (a) High 
production may occur even with fairly low 
morale; and (b) High morale and high pro- 
duction often occur together, not neces- 
sarily because traditionally accepted rea- 
sons, but because many the physical and 
social conditions which produce the one are 
also those which are important the crea- 
tion the other. The sets conditions over- 
lap but are not identical. 

Although specification numerical 
weights must wait better tools, neces- 
sary introduce the external situation, both 
economic and social, far one set 
interactional factors limiting the range 
possible behavior within the analyzed situa- 
tion. 

Small group work behavior not 
simple pattern rejection managerial 
needs and demands. Under certain patterns 
social conditions the clique will strongly 
work enforce managerial demands, and 
even enlarge change their meanings. 

follows from (3) that under more 
specialized set interrelationships the work 
unit clique may assume the right make 
and execute decisions ordinarily considered 


Daniel Katz, “Morale and Motivations Indus- 
try,” Current Trends Industrial Psychology, 
University Pittsburgh Press, 1949, pp. 145-171. 
With respect the first the Survey Research 
Center’s studies this area (Prudential Life In- 
surance Company), notes, “In fact, some 
the attitudes usually regarded indicative high 
morale were negatively related production” 
(p. 160). 

clear, the research done “the human 
factor” industry has been centered these 
related propositions. good perspective this 
body practice and theory may 
from Georges Friedmann, travail 
Paris; Gallimard, 1950, esp. Part Chap. 
américaine facteur humain.” The 
literature the Mayo group, which has most 
explicitly dealt with these formulations, 
represented these studies: Elton Mayo and 
George Lombard, “Teamwork and Labor 
Turnover the Aircraft Industry Southern 
California,” Business Research Studies No. 
Harvard University Graduate School Business 
Administration, 1944; John Fox and Jerome 
Scott, Management’s Problem,” 
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Let see the concrete meaning these 
complex propositions within the research 
situation. 


DESCRIPTION THE WORK UNIT 


this study, the work group was sell- 
ing unit composed persons, whom 
men and one woman constituted the sales 
force. manager, assistant manager, and 
stock boy made the rest the section, 
engaged selling men’s clothing the base- 
ment department store. This store, 
Ryme Company, calls itself “the largest cash 
and carry store America,” with over 1500 
employees. During depression and prosperity, 
Ryme Company has been successful 
competitive field, coming occupy sev- 
eral large buildings downtown Detroit. 
Although the company does sell quality mer- 
chandise, its reputation that low-price 
store. Its management has shown consid- 
erable ingenuity the field merchan- 
dising, and would classed “liberal” 
its personnel policy. was one the first 
large department stores the city bar- 
gain collectively with its employees, and has 
consistently paid higher wages than other 
comparable stores. 

The work group this study was union- 
ized and was made skilled sales per- 
sonnel. The department itself rated one 


Business Research Studies No. 29, Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School Business Administration, 
1943; and George Homans, The Human Group, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1950, esp. Chap. 14. 

The particular managerial biases this group 
need not concern us. They have been analyzed 
Goode, Wilbert Moore, and others; the most 
complete analysis being the Ph.D. thesis Harold 
Sheppard, Managerial Sociology (Wisconsin, 1948). 
See also Treatment Unionism 
American Sociological Re- 
view, (1949), 310-313. 

The considerably more sophisticated work 

the Survey Research Center covers substantial 
body data, but its findings have not been 
articulated yet. Most the reports have 
appeared facets larger studies popular 
managerial groups. 
possible implications cooperation, both 
informal and formal, between management and 
Workers, have been developed Neil Chamber- 
lain, The Union Challenge Managerial Control, 
New York: Harper’s, 1948. 


the most desirable work areas the Ryme 
organization. There comparatively little 
turnover, and management has the past 
often recruited its assistant managers from 
this unit. The individuals the work unit 
had average tenure years with Ryme 
the time the study, and were generally 
placed this section reward for “good 
work.” consequence, the sales personnel 
had above average seniority rights, addi- 
tion union protection. Their base pay 
and was one the highest the store. This 
economic security related, turn, the 
fact that both seasonally and secularly there 
has been steady and strong demand for the 
merchandise, men’s basic clothing. Further, 
the commissions are higher than the average 
for the store whole. There are, then, 
high status and pecuniary rewards for the 
members this group, and the individuals 
are and have been “high producers” their 
task selling. 


THEORETICALLY IMPORTANT CONTRAST 


far, this description holds for the time 
the study.* The description is, report 
the respondents, also accurate for in- 
definite period the past, including period 
prior 1941, when there was comparatively 
low morale. (The development low morale 
that time will noted moment.) The 


observations within the department were 
made Babchuk over period four months, 
shifts that covered the entire working day over 
period weeks. Representative selling seasons, 
typical the retail field, were included this 
period. All periods the work day and work 
week were allotted proportionate amount 
equal time discount any period the 
work rhythm situation (which varied certain 
days and certain weeks). labor representative 
the work group was first approached, and 
turn introduced the study the work group. 
The consent management was obtained later, 
and both work group and management were coop- 
erative during the investigation. Extensive diary 
notes were recorded the department itself, and 
formal and informal interviews were used cor- 
roborate the observational data, the interviews 
being caried out both work and the homes 
the sales personnel. Prior sales personnel were 
also interviewed order check the accuracy 
the historical materials. 
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apparently anomalous fact “good” work- 
ing conditions and low morale should pre- 
sented three separate steps: (1) contrast 
with White Company, described ear- 
lier which might have been expected 
exhibit low morale, considering its working 
conditions; and (2) brief analysis the 
structural strains within this selling unit 
which temporarily created state low 
morale. Following that, will note (3) 
social innovation developed this group, 
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and White Companies most useful the 
first step. Selecting some the salient 
tors any analysis the work unit, the 
contrast might follows for the periods 
low morale: 

spite unavoidable terminological 
ambiguities, the contrast clear. Takin 
into account the job expectancies the in- 
dustry, low morale this Ryme Company 
group appears anomalous, while would 
expect low morale the White Company 


Work Unit Variables 


External economic situation 


White Company (Total Group) 


Feeder plant auto industry; 
unstable demand 


Ryme Company 
(Basement Group) 


Men’s basic clothing; steady with 
secular rise 


Command skill 
Significance job 


Intra-plant job security 
Union status 
Intra-plant prestige 


Intra-plant social relations 


Personal relations outside the 
plant 

Group self-determination 

Personality and demands the 
job 

Economic rewards (other than 
security) 

Engineering factors 


Individuals had adequate com- 
mand the low skills 

Manual labor: job 
status 

Extremely low 

Non-union 

Fairly low, even for the dominant 
clique group 

Expressions personal antag- 
onism 

The data 
problems 

Almost none 

Situation too unsatisfactory 
isolate this factor 

Wages lower than union scale 


indicated 


Makeshift and inadequate engi- 
neering (supply, heat, safety 


Command fairly high level 
skills 
White collar: selling 


Very high 
Unionized 
Select group the organization 


Expressions personal antag- 
onism 
data 


Almost none 
Members liked the type work 


Among highest paid the city 
store 

Adequate except 
group conflict 


devices, etc.) 


creating and maintaining state high 
morale. 
Perhaps synoptic contrast between Ryme 


Goode and Fowler, op. cit. “Low morale” 
not here defined terms any the so-called 
morale which rely largely upon acceptance 
non-acceptance managerial goals the dif- 
ferentiating criterion. Although such instrument 
can developed, are here concerned with 
gross differences between group feeling-states, de- 
gree and number interpersonal antagonisms, 
acceptance the group embodiment 
personal interests and values, etc. the Ryme 
group, furthermore, the members themselves are 
highly conscious the change morale, and are 
able verbalize easily the reasons for the change. 
noted Katz (op. cit., 160), morale seems 
have number dimensions. 


work force. Yet both exhibited low morale. 
is, course, just such apparent anomalies 
which are often productive theoretical 
clarification. 

will remembered that the article 
which this parallels, the suggestion was 
made that there might high production 
with low morale under specified conditions: 
(a) Goals are clearly defined and simple; (b) 
Skills are well known and are possessed 
the group members; (c) The functional 
roles are made clear; and (d) Pressures 
toward conformity are strong from outside 
the group itself. This type situation not 
uncommon, although clear that the 
ditions need greater specification. the case 
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Ryme Company, the goals are not simple, 
but terms the level skill possessed 
the members they were easy achieve. Func- 
tional roles were fairly clear, spite con- 
flicts, and the pressures toward conformity 
existed rather high individual rewards 
(money and intra-organizational prestige) 
along with supervisory pressures. must 
emphasized, however, that these conditions 
only permit high production with low morale; 
they not guarantee high production. 

synoptic contrast with White Com- 

ny, then, this work unit would seem have 
been “ideal” 1941. Nevertheless, this 
group unanimously cited that period one 
discontent, bickering, conflict, and dissatis- 
faction. Were the dissatisfaction and intra- 
unit conflict caused loosening group 
standards regarding rewards and work condi- 
tions, following the classical analysis Durk- 
heim? The answer seems negative 
one. What observe rather two sets 
conflicting pressures fairly common within 
industrial society, particularly the area 
selling, each them demanding different 
work habits and different sets social re- 
lationships. Specifically: there set re- 
wards, punishments and values which empha- 
size group action, group needs, cooperation, 
mutual help, etc.; and there similar set 
the direction individual production, self- 
help, individual ratings and bonuses, etc. 
The appparent paradox these broad 
themes, both widely accepted throughout 
the society, explained away the ethos 
our society, within which the claim 
made that through individual competi- 
tion that the highest cooperation 
Whether this latter claim well founded 
needs empirical study. 

can, however, note that for the case 
under study the claim must rejected. 
The period low morale was one which 
these contrary pressures were accentuated. 
order retain employees who might 


This explanation has not been confined the 
alone. one form another, constitutes 
the foundation for the major rationalizations 
capitalism which were offered classical eco- 
nomics. broader formulation, was Locke’s 
answer Hobbes. 
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have wanted leave the store for better- 
paying defense jobs, management introduced 
new wage Under the old system, 
there was base payment plus commission 
1%. Under the new system, the employee 
had the option the old system straight 
commission all final sales, depend- 
ing which was the higher figure for the 
week. Since the highest individual ratings 
and bonuses were given those with highest 
sales total, the sales personnel began use 
number expedients for achieving this 
goal, “Sales grabbing,” for example, was 
common accusation, and covered number 
practices such taking customer who 
seemed heading for another salesman. 
salesman might busy with one customer, 
but attempt prevent second customer 
from going second salesman—a practice 
called “tying trade.” order have 
adequate displays needed merchandise, 
both display and stock work (sorting, ar- 
ranging, ordering, checking, etc.) are re- 
quired, but the bonus-oriented salesman was 
charged with avoiding such time-consuming 
work. “High pressure” selling was common, 
and there was considerable bickering and 
quarreling during and after consummation 
sale. During this period, production con- 
tinued increase (possibly due purely 
external demand forces) although employees 
and management the unit were dissatisfied 
with the straight commission system which 
had been put into practice. Take-home pay 
had become sharply differentiated between 
the employees. Some the men earned rela- 
tively and consistently less than their co- 
workers under the new plan, while others 
earned great deal more pay certain sea- 
sons and never less under the new pay plan 
contrasted with the old one. Most the 
informal group relationships, well the 


was unilateral decision. For the im- 
portance self-determination, see French 
and Coch, “Overcoming Resistance Change,” 
Human Relations, (1948), 512-532; Kurt Lewin, 
“Group Decision and Social Change,” Readings 
Hartley, New York: Holt, 1947, pp. 330-344; 
and Alex. Bavelas, “Some Problems Organiza- 
tional Change,” Journal Social Issues, (1948), 
48-52. 
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informal rules, which ordinarily prevent sell- 
ing practices from becoming completely indi- 
vidualistic, had broken down under the eco- 
nomic pressure the straight commission 
plan, the early part 1941. Thus was 
that even under “ideal” working conditions 
there was low morale. 


SOCIAL INNOVATION MADE THE 
WORK UNIT 


This work unit merits considerable atten- 
tion, however, since thereupon created 
social pattern which tended eliminate low 
morale without visibly affecting the already 
high production. Its practical consequences 
were very great, and they are. suggestive 
theoretically well. This social innovation, 
called was introduced the lat- 
ter part 1941 two employees with 
the cognizance lower-level manager. The 
plan was not officially permitted recog- 
nized until all sub-units the department 
had informally established the plan. Informal 
pooling began with distribution stock 
work one the sub-units. The members 
decided cooperate with one another 
dividing the stock work equally. Soon the 
originating members agreed cooperate 
all work areas. However, this forced them 
equalize sales volume among themselves, 
that consequence each might receive 
equal pay. This was accomplished setting 
quota for period time, comparable 
the industrial “bogey.” noted previ- 
ously, level skill was high, that there 
was only minimal suspicion that any given 
individual might not able contribute 
his share. When member was low sales, 
seen checking the cash register, others 
would feed sales him. Any person below 
quota would given supplementary credit, 
that tallies would equalized, until 
everyone was selling equal volume 
goods. the quota was made all members 
the unit before given time period had 
elapsed, then new quota was 


Note the contrast with the bogey adjustment 
made the Hawthorne workers the Relay 
Assembly unit, the Bank Wiring unit, and even 
the piecework Mica Splitting group. For dis- 
cussion the contrast, see the discussion Harold 


The apparent success pooling soon led 
other departments join the system, until 
units had been incorporated. The immediate 
supervisor was the only representative 
management favor the idea first, 
but after all units had joined, top manage- 
ment took over the task handling the 
bookkeeping and other formal details. the 
present time all persons this section re- 
ceive equal pay check the end the 
week, regardless individual cash register 
readings. Subsequently, pooling spread 
other selling units Ryme Company. 


CONSEQUENCES THE INNOVATION 


The problem which this innovation was 
designed solve common one indus- 
trial society: unlimited individual competi- 
tion creates many personal antagonisms. The 
group typically develops informal rules 
prevent the complete acceptance mana- 
gerial pressures toward the highest possible 
individual output. Under certain conditions, 
this case the introduction straight 
commission plan boom period, these 
rules break down and (in accordance with 
classical sociological formulations) the mem- 
bers the group are dissatisfied. They may 
even ineffective certain work areas for 
which direct reward given (display 
work, stock work, refunds customers, 
etc.). 

The solution offered is, however, un- 
usual one, and its consequences deserve 
comment. The solution was, first all, self- 
determined one, and secondly, was the di- 
rection establishing group pattern for 
handling the various tasks the work 
selling. Further, and central the present 
exposition, the group thereby began make 
and execute decisions ordinarily called mana- 
gerial. 

The consequences may variously clas- 
sified, but most them may subsumed 
under the headings (a) division labor, 
(b) distribution work tasks, (c) planning, 


Ruttenberg, Chap. VI, “Self-Expression and 
Labor Unions,” Fatigue Workers, Committee 
Work Industry the National Research 
Council, New York: Reinhold, 1941, pp. 108-119. 
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(d) communication, and (e) discipline. Since 
the individual earns the same amount his 
fellow-workers each week even his sales 
tally low, can devote more attention 
tasks which likes. There economic 
loss for seeing that good displays are 
made that sizes and types merchan- 
dise are adequate. The greater increase 
effectiveness, however, caused more 
efficient distribution labor. When one 
has incentive “tie up” second 
customer. need not “invade” the ter- 
ritory the second salesman, and can 
merely hand over the entire transaction 
the other salesman, the customer wishes 
purchase article the territory the 
second salesman. one group articles 
great demand one time, other salesmen 
help attending customers. If, because 
heavy sales, the stock has become disor- 
ganized, short supply, salesman can 
detailed take care the situation 
with fear that will lose helping the 
group. Such decision may made the 
supervisor, but may easily arrived 
group consensus, the basis work dis- 
tribution the moment. 

Since the individuals become oriented 
toward the need the group unit, plan- 
ning unit departmental basis seen 
useful activity. Common problems are 
not handled individual basis 
them Since each 
individual will affected equally sales 
are poor, bottlenecks develop, unsatisfac- 
tory merchandise bought, etc., there 
some pressure everyone contribute 
the needed solutions. The decrease per- 
sonal conflicts arising from “sales grabbing” 
and other hostile sales practices permits 
greater communication, and the gradual 
recognition management this group 


®Some the consequences workers taking 
managerial tasks have been empirically docu- 
mented the Survey Research Center studies 
number insurance agencies (Prudential). See 
Rensis Likert, Morale and Agency Management, 
Life Insurance Sales Bureau, 1941. See also Alex. 
Bavelas, “Role Playing and Management Train- 
ing,” Sociatry, (1947), 183-191. 


orientation permits much freer flow 
ideas and information both upward and 
downward the hierarchy. 

noted the case White Company, 
the small group can effective discipli- 
nary agent. this ultimate level, there 
escape from surveillance, and one’s fellow 
workers cannot easily fooled. Malinger- 
ing cannot explained glib excuses 
the boss, and consistently poor job cannot 
blamed others. Similarly, the case 
Ryme organization, where pooling 
come official plan justifying discipline 
the poor producer, everyone his brother’s 
keeper. When the completely individualistic 
plan was effect, the early part 1941, 
complaints were made, but the individual 
could attempt justify his actions terms 
sales, was order “make more money,” 
acceptable not highly rated goal our 
culture. failed cooperate work 
which led individual sales, could 
answer admitting cynically his single- 
minded interest the pay check. Manage- 
ment, turn, was giving rewards just 
such individualistic competition. occa- 
sional rebuke for failing cooperate would 
not lead group-oriented action long 
rewards were being paid the sole 
basis individual sales tallies. 

The effectiveness group discipline now 
lies precisely the fact that the question 
individual advantage cannot raised 
cynically. Most the hostile sales practices 
have been eliminated, because they help 
one. the other hand, the salesman at- 
tempts avoid work, there escape 
from criticism, and actually reducing 
his own pay check. Work problems turn from 
“Whose advantage?” “Which more 
effective?” Failure cooperate hurts the 
shirker, pecuniary rewards social re- 
lations. The managerial areas work plan- 
ning, supervision, and discipline are also 
problem areas for each member the group, 
since through their impact upon the group 
they affect each individual. 

terms total group sales, “production” 
has increased since the plan was finally put 
into effect. High morale did not exist before 
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inauguration pooling, but prevailed 
after that point. intensive interviews, not 
one employee believed that the present sell- 
ing plan should changed. Such statements 
the following were common: “I’m willing 
work harder because feel better.” “Ever 
since started pooling, don’t have worry 
about job outside the store. When leave 
work, can forget about it.” Or, “We don’t 
aggravate ourselves. one cuts throat.” 

Perhaps warning should appended 
this point. The study offers some corrobora- 
tion earlier investigation which sug- 
gested that (1) morale and high production 

are independent variables; (2) outside eco- 
nomic and social pressures limit the range 
reactions within the work unit (in this 
case, allowed experimentation, since the 
company was not economically marginal, and 
the period was one boom); (3) small 
work units will under certain conditions put 
pressures individuals conform mana- 
gerial demands; and (4) under further 
specified conditions, the work unit may 
make and execute decisions ordinarily con- 
sidered managerial. However, because the 
dramatic character the present case, there 
temptation take further step and 

conclude that (5) self-determination work 
conditions the prime determinant high 
morale. 

Although this tempting conclusion, 
let look with some reserve. Sometimes 
called the “democratic” “human” ele- 
ment, this variable has usually been dis- 
covered necessary for high morale and, 
often, high output (whether measured 
units produced, problems solved, etc.). Here 
let recognize our biases. Any research de- 
sign are likely create, however con- 
scientiously so, will not adequately 
test this element against its usual polar 
opposite, The person 
choose the authoritarian will probably 
not create the most effective authoritarian 
situation, because has not been socially 
trained so. Moreover, will not 
socially recognized leader, etc. (It pos- 
sible, too, that for similar reasons cannot 
create the polar opposite, the “democratic” 
leader situation.) Further, cannot 
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factor out the importance this element, 


since all our subjects will have been 
culture which values “democratic” pat- 
terns highly, and thus will not always 
respond the authoritarian situation 
amount “psychological trait 
control” for purposes experimentation 
isolate its importance, long choose 
subjects only from our own culture. This 
cultural limitation the range 
mental design must recognized, are 
not extrapolate unwarrantedly from our 
American data. However, may true that 
our culture self-determination 
related high morale. 

addition this general warning 
self-determination and morale, must 
remembered that the individuals the sell- 
ing unit described here were skilled their 
craft, with high prestige, union backing, job 
security, and long experience. seems un- 
likely that unselected group workers 
could have seized the initiative order 
ameliorate their unsatisfactory work sit- 
uation; or, having seized it, could have 
effectively executed it. Knowing their craft 
meant that many mistakes 
order would avoided. Their secure status 
meant that they were not afraid losing 
their jobs when and management discov- 
ered the plan and objected vigorously. 
Further, with regard conclusion (2), 
note not only the original impact the 
straight commission plan, but also the fact 
that Ryme management noted “lib- 
eral,” working cooperatively with union 
officials and having developed “modern” 
personnel policy even before collective 
gaining began. Finally, still with respect 
conclusion (2), but even further removed 
from the work unit, none these elements 


This area has been investigated number 
studies. Cf., e.g., Alex. Bavelas and Kurt Lewin, 
“Training Democratic Leadership,” Journal 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, (1942), 
119; and Lippit and White, “An 
mental Study Leadership and Group Life,” 
Readings Social Psychology, Newcomb 
and Hartley, eds., New York: Holt, 1947, 
pp. 315-330. 
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PATTERNS VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


would have been sufficient the product- 
demand had not been steady and high for 
many years. 

cannot, then, accept without further 
question the notion that the self-determined 
work unit necessarily the one with highest 
morale. will rather confine our conclu- 
sions the basic four already outlined. 
suggestive practical notion may, course, 
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seen the data: the material benefits 
which management may derive from such 
self-determination. Further isolation the 
crucial patterns variables will neces- 
sary, however, probe more deeply 
into the aspirations and motivations men 
industrial society and their responses 
the different group structures which they 
participate. 


PATTERNS VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION AMONG URBAN 
WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES* 


University Connecticut 


relation between urbanization and 

the development voluntary asso- 
This observation has commonly 
been oriented the theoretical level the 
assumption that urbanization social 
process consists progressive displace- 
ment “primary” “secondary” groups 
the social structure. The close, intimate, 
and continuous associations 
the inclusive primary group community give 
tinuous groups, most which are formally 
impersonally organized about single, 
specific 


have long recognized cor- 


*Paper read the annual meeting the East- 
Sociological Society held New Haven, March 
1951. 

1Simmel was perhaps the first give this idea 
explicit formulation. According him, urbanization 
has twofold aspect from the socio-psychological 
standpoint: individuation the personality the 
one hand, and the multiplication the social 
which the individual participates the 
other. Nicholas Spykman, The Social Theory 
Georg Simmel, Chicago: University Chicago 
1925, pp. 191-192. 

concisely the theory bearing upon social 
organization the city, stated this relationship 
follows: 


“Being reduced stage virtual im- 
potence individual, the urbanite bound 
exert himself joining with others 


Whatever the adequacy this theory 
existing urban social organization may 
that modified important de- 
tails. Evidence has accumulated through the 
researches and others that 
formally organized voluntary associations, 
although numerous the urban milieu, are 
unevenly distributed among the various so- 
cial strata the population.* 


similar interests into organized groups obtain 

his ends. This results the enormous multi- 

plication voluntary organizations directed to- 
ward great variety objectives there 
are human needs and interests.” Louis Wirth, 

“Urbanism Way Life,” American Journal 

Sociology, (July 1938), 20. 

Another article the author will offer 
critique the conventional primary-secondary 
group distinction conceptual framework for 
dealing with urban association. 

Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- 
tions Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 
Review, (Dec. 1946), 686-698; Herbert Gold- 
hamer, “Some Factors Affecting Participation 
Voluntary Associations,” Ph.D. dissertation (micro- 
filmed), University Chicago, 1943; Frederick 
Bushee, “Social Organizations Small City,” 
American Journal Sociology, (November 
1945), 217-226; William Mather, “Income and 
Social Participation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (June 1941), 380-384; Lloyd Warner 
and Paul Lunt, The Social Life Modern 
Community, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941; Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 
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these investigations indicate that the higher 
social participation. 

Significant these studies are, they leave 
crucial problems unsolved. Statistical_studies 
distribution such Komarovsky’s have 
number limitations. They are confined 
necessity formally organized volun- 
tary associations—those with name, offi- 
cers, fixed meeting times and places, and 
formal tests admittance—for these are 
easily recognized and thus amenable 
survey techniques. Consequently, these 
studies test the “null hypothesis” far 
participation among lower income groups 
concerned. They show that most urban 


Americans the lower income categories 


not belong formal voluntary associa- 
They not and cannot tell what 
forms social organization are found among 
those who lack these affiliations. 

investigate these matters 
proach appeared logical this stage 
the the project from 
which the data for this paper were drawn, 
families were selected from working- 
class district New Haven and interviewed 
intensively concerning the people with whom 
they maintain face-to-face relationships, 
attempt discover the nature their 
social organization.’ The results suggest that 
the “secondary group” nature leisure time 
association the city may exaggerated 
conventional accounts urban social 
structure. Although they not participate 
important extent formal associa- 


5The commonly held belief that the great 
majority Americans are “joiners” restated 
recent journalistic account the role vol- 
untary associations American society. According 
Fortune: “Except for the few intellectuals who 
don’t believe ‘joining,’ and the very, very poor 
who can’t afford to, practically all adult Ameri- 
cans belong some club other. “The 
Busy, Busy Citizen,” Fortune, (Feb. 1951), 98. 

George Homans, “The Strategy 
Industrial Sociology,” American Journal So- 
ciology, (Jan. 1949), 330-338, for excellent 
discussion the complementary nature the 
case method and quantitative studies. 

Dotson, “The Associations Urban 
Workers,” Ph.D. dissertation, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., 1950. 


tions, most the families studied are neither 
disorganized nor socially isolated 
lack participation. The role informal 
social participation, particularly within the 
family and kin groups, has, believe, been 
consistently underestimated students 
the modern city. 

Procedure. Potential candidates for 
clusion the interview panel were chosen 
random from the street index the City 
Directory. make the panel 
economically homogeneous possible, two 
criteria selection were imposed once con- 
tact with interviewees was established. (1) 
Since previous studies have shown that 


‘tention should concentrated upon 


(2) guard against the possible retention 
associational patterns set Europe, only 
those families which either 
native stock American-born were in- 
Each family was interviewed least 
twice, and more often necessary. Gen- 
erally, both husband and wife were present 
and participated the interview. sys- 
tematic attempt was made talk with 
children: most information their activities 
was obtained from their parents. The inter- 
views were semi-structured form, 
conversation being centered upon sources 
potential contact: namely, kinship, the 
neighborhood, the work place, and 
and informal voluntary ma- 
chine recording the entire interview was 
made from memory (aided brief notes 
jotted down the time) immediately after 
was finished. 


Associations. Table shows that three-fifths 


the men and four-fifths the 


Employment Service, Washington: 
ment Printing Office, 1944) was used 
skill classifications. turned out, nearly 
families fall within the semiskilled category. 
‘two the husbands and five the wives who 
work are factory operatives. 

The area from which the families were 
ecologically one “second settlement.” 
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and children the families studied did not 


all formally organized asso- 


ciations. These figures agree closely with 
Komarovsky’s, which pertain 

The conclusion that formal voluntary as- 
sociations are relatively unimportant 


social contact for most workers 


becomes all the more inescapable when one 
considers not only memberships but also 
actual participation the activities the 
organization. Upon further investigation, 
the memberships held men, and 
three the held women were found 


TABLE PARTICIPATION FORMALLY ORGANIZED 
VoLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS—NUMBER MEM- 
BERSHIPS PER PERSON FOR MEN, 
AND CHILDREN AGES 5-20 


No. 
Memberships No. No. 
per Person Women Children 
Total 


inactive. None the mem- 
berships held children inactive, 
although their very nature these are 
more ephemeral than those adults. 
Characteristics Associations with Active 
Memberships. comparison active and 
inactive memberships significant. The 
formally organized clubs and societies which 
arouse most interest approximate the in- 
formal association structure and function. 


does not provide semiskilled 
category her breakdown—where, have 
noted, the great majority our cases fall. Accord- 
ing her data, 32% the men and the 
women the unskilled classification belong one 
more associations. The percentages are consid- 
erably higher for the skilled category, being 44% 
and 25% respectively. Thus our figures 40% and 
20% for semiskilled workers fit roughly between 
her unskilled and skilled classifications. Vol- 
Associations Urban Dwellers,” 686. 


shows the distribution formal 

Nominal membership without active par- 
ticipation was found especially labor 
unions and the military, fraternal, and eth- 
nic societies. Active memberships tend 
affiliated groups. 


TABLE PARTICIPATION FORMALLY ORGANIZED 
VOLUNTARY 
MEMBERSHIPS TYPE ASSOCIATION 


Men No. 


Firemen’s association (retired)............. 
Voluntary fire 
Women 
Alcoholics Anonymous .............. 
Children 5-20 Years 
Scouts (senior and cub, boy and girl)....... 


Labor unions are their nature largely 
representative, and rank and file attendance 
meetings notoriously Only one 
the union men our panel was 
active and enthusiastic participant his 
local. Veterans’ organizations are predomi- 


Harry Millis and Royal Montgomery, 
Organized Labor, Vol. Economics Labor, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945, pp. 
245-250. 

Several the largest factories New Haven 
are still unorganized; this fact accounts for the 
small number union members the panel. 
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nantly middle class meet- 
ings and programs have much common 
with business-men’s service clubs, and ap- 


‘parently have little appeal for workers. 


Ethnic societies have apparently progres- 
sively lost their appeal the foreign-born 
give way second- and third-generation 
Lack interest fraternal 
societies may reflect part the general 

Membership athletic clubs, the 
other hand, tends active. While the 
total number memberships was small— 
only five—this figure represents nearly 
third the men between 20-30 years 
age, and approximately many older men 
had once belonged such clubs. These tend 
small, local organizations, barely dis- 
tinguishable from informal types volun- 
Some are organized 
around the neighborhood bar. Bar keepers 
are often ex-athletes. They may act 
coaches, and perhaps supply money for the 
jersey sweaters which are normally the only 
uniform for members. 
leader club which one our inter- 
viewees belonged holds annual dinners 
the end the season for the team and 
their more faithful fans. Individually, these 


William Gellermann, The American Legion 
Educator, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938, pp. 245-253. 

14A second generation father seventeen- 
year-old boy remarked concerning the local Pulaski 
club: 


“Yes, used belong that outfit when 
was younger, but and wife have 
got older, we’ve kinda gotten away from it. 
used like the dances and the parties; they 
had good crowds down there and had lot 
fun. But them kind societies are dyin’ 
out now. Take kid, wouldn’t seen 
dead Polish society.” 

Marchia Meeker, Warner and Asso- 
ciates, Democracy Jonesville, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1949, pp. 119-121. 

clique-like character revealed the 
remarks one woman concerning her husband’s 
activities his club: “Often don’t get home 
till 11:00 12:00 night. They only practise 
couple hours, but then they sit around three 
four more talkin’ sports.” 
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clubs are ephemeral, but their tradition 
thoroughly established the culture. 

Church clubs are second athletic clubs 
the number active memberships among 
men. For women, church clubs are far 
the most frequent type formal associa- 
tion. the two “mother’s clubs” sponsored 
the Catholic church foster interest 
the parochial school are included, then 
nearly half the memberships listed for 
women Table are church-affiliated 
organizations. The dominance the church- 
sponsored club even more pronounced 
among children. The scout movement 
appears among the families studied 
church-sponsored almost entirely. Likewise, 
the Gra-Y organization, grammar-school- 
age association for boys, affiliated the 
administrative level with the YMCA, and 
led New Haven volunteer workers 
recruited largely from the Yale Divinity 
School. 

“clique” connotes psychologically in- 
relationship which involves frequent 
and regular then two addi- 
tional categories are needed describe 
adequately the informal voluntary associa- 
tions the people whom studied. These 
are “friends” and “acquaintances.” Close 
which are best described 
cliques are frequent among and 

ubiquitous among unrelated children and 
adolescents. With marriage, clique associa- 
tions formed earlier life tend 
dropped continued less intimate 
“friendship” basis. “Good friends” are dis- 
tinguished from “friends” general. Most 
the latter may more accurately identi- 
fied acquaintances. 


August Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, 205. 

made entirely people who are related 
each other can considered voluntary associa- 
tions nice question. Suffice say that 
considerable number tightly 
kindred, otherwise indistinguishable 
form and function from non-related cliques, were 
discovered during the course the study. The 
important thing, after all, the sociological reality, 
not the terminology used. 
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The acquaintanceship category large, 
but vague. embraces people known 


childhood, other than clique-mates, former 
neighbors, and fellow workers. Such con- 
tacts may give superficial sense broad 
but their role day-to-day 
activities marginal one. Since organized 
social life must rest upon firmer basis 
than acquaintanceship provides, the loosest 
type informal voluntary association which 
can profitably recognized the friend- 
ship group. 


UNTARY ASSOCIATIONS COUPLES AND 
INDIVIDUALS 


Membership Loosely Organized Friend- 
ship Group 
Husband and wife participating the same 


Husband only 


Clique Relationships (Non-Kin) 
Husband and wife participating the same 


No_Intimate Friends the Kin-Group 
Both husband and 


Table provides approximate indi- 
cation the number and kind informal 
voluntary associations the husbands and 
wives the families the panel. 

The most striking revelation this table 
the large number husbands and wives— 
about two-fifths the total—who have 


friends outside their own families 


three four these cases—as with 
one elderly couple who had little intimate 


like the following were common 
during the initial stages the interview: “Oh, I’ve 
got friends all over town. never stopped 
count up, but bet you wouldn’t have 
any trouble namin’ 500 them.” 

Cf. Frank Sweetser, Neighborhood Acquaint- 
ance and Association, Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, New York, 1941. 


contact even with the husband’s four sons 
who live the city—this indicates virtual 
secial isolation. However, this not the 
case majority these families. Most 
them have social life within 
the kin group. Working-class families have 


typically large until recently, and, 


long established city such New Haven, 
aggregations kindred may remain rela- 
tively unbroken physical 
Groups this size make possible carry 
self-sufficient social life. least 


the husbands and wives were completely 


dominated the kin group. another 
families, regular visiting patterns with rela- 
tives constituted major, although not 
exclusive, form social activity. 

The family may serve illustrate one 
the more tightly-knit cliques made 
entirely people who are related through 
kinship ties. Mr. began his interview 
saying that knew people “from Boston 
Jersey,” but when pressed for more details 
became evasive. this point his brother-in- 
law, who was present, cut say: 


Ed, you know that’s damn lie. That’s easy 
answer for the truth don’t have much 
with anyone outside our own family. You 
see, we’ve got many relatives could 
out see different one every night the 
week and still not get anywhere near around. 
Take and here. see each other three 
four times week. Now how could two 
have much time spend with anyone else? 


Edward now his early fifties. 
and two brothers own and occupy four- 
flat building which they inherited from their 
father. The fourth flat reserved for their 
mother. Three sisters and another brother 


20No systematic attempt was made deter- 
mine the number relatives beyond the siblings 
the husbands and wives. The family, while 
undoubtedly larger than average, may used 
illustrate this point. 

Mr. and Mrs. A’s families have been the 
United States three and four generations respec- 
tively. has siblings; she seven. Four 
these live outside the state. The rest reside either 
the vicinity New Haven. When the 
A’s two daughters were married double wed- 
ding, invitations were sent out 180 relatives. 
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live elsewhere the city, but are inti- 
mate part the clique. This group con- 
stitutes nearly self-sufficient recreational 
unit. Every Friday night they play pinochle 
penny-ante poker together. The only time 
during the last years that this weekly 
card party has varied was during the period 
they were learning play pinochle. The 
new game proved exciting that they 
played twice week instead once. 

The family, unlike the Z’s, participate 
friendship group consisting non- 
relatives. However, the bulk their social 
activities confined within kinship clique. 
The core this clique Mrs. and her 
two married sisters. These three young 
women were apparently quite close child- 
hood, and they have been brought even 
closer marriage and babies. Mr. seems 
have given his own sibling associa- 
tions and been drawn into those his wife. 
Mrs. C’s brother engaged girl whom 
she finds congenial, and this girl has al- 
ready been made intimate part the 
clique. The members the group are con- 
telephoning and visiting each other. 
When they visit, they bring the children 
along and put them bed wherever they 
happen when bedtime comes. One 
their routine activities get together 
Saturday evening, consign the children 
the care one the girls their mother, 
and see early movie. After the show, 
they return play penny-ante poker—men 
and women together—until early hour 
Sunday morning. 

Non-Kin Cliques and Friendship Groups. 
Cliques 
pinquity are nearly universal 
dren and adolescents. Strong adult cliques 
non-related persons are less common than 
those among kindred, but they nevertheless 
appear appreciable numbers (Table 3). 
Bakke has noted that most adult workers 
look back childhood and adolescence for 
the models what they think friendship 
should This observation corroborated 
our material, since nearly all the non-kin 


Wight Bakke, Citizens without Work, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, 
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clique relationships adults studied were 
rooted the childhood 
period. One the most tightly knit non-kin 
adult cliques found consisted four middle- 
aged couples. They call this group their 
“club” and hold regular Friday night 
ings rotation each other’s homes. The 
activities these meetings consist largely 
visiting and playing cards. addition 
these Friday evening gatherings, they spend 
many Sundays and holidays together. This 
clique had its origin some years ago ina 
Sunday school girl’s club which the wives 
belonged. 

The individual “best friend” relationship 
(which may classified clique owing 
its intensity and duration) more com- 
mon than those which husband and wife 
both participate. These, too, usually have 
their origin childhood and adolescence. 
typical example the wife one our 
families who spoke the only good woman 
friend she has outside her own family: 
stood for her her wedding. She was 
married when she was only sixteen, you 
can see that’s been long time ago.” This 
woman now her late forties. 

While most adult clique relationships can 
traced back childhood and adolescence, 
the fact remains that such cliques usually 
break down and disappear with the coming 
adulthood and marriage. Several factors 
were identified our study which help 
account for this: (1) courtship and marriage 


e 
demand transfer interest from uni- 


sexual mixed groups, (2) clique relation- 
ships need active participation 
them, and these activities may incom- 
patible with marital responsibilities and pre- 
occupations, (3) physical mobility, and (4) 
social mobility. 

The strong clique associations adoles- 
cence are usually supplanted greater 
ticipation immediate family and kin- 
group affairs after marriage. Those regular 
companionable relationships which are re- 
tained with outsiders tend organized 
and recreational circles made 
mates and people met after marriage. These 
contacts lack the emotional involvement 
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the clique, and relationships are more cas- 
ually formed and lost. indicated Table 
participation these groups tends 
couples, while surviving non-kin clique 
relationships after marriage are likely 
individuals. 

Conclusions. Additional evidence pre- 
sented this paper that the majority 
urban working-class people not partici- 


formally organized voluntary asso- 


ciations. The more original contribution lies 
the attempt discover the forms social 
organization which structure the leisure-time 
activities workers the absence formal 
associations. The central fact which emerges 
this connection the important role 
family and kinship continue play pro- 
viding for the companionship 
tional needs the persons interviewed. 
Approximately two-fifths the husbands 
and wives the sample had intimate 
friends outside the family and kin groups. 
was emphasized that the majority 
these cases this does not mean social isola- 
tion, but simply that activities are restricted 
the members the kin group. 

The theoretical significance these find- 
ings needs worked out greater detail 
and tested further empirical studies. Our 
research was limited selected group 
within single city. Consequently, num- 
ber factors peculiar this study should 
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kept mind while interpreting the 
sults. First, attention was concentrated upon 
members families rather than isolated 
individuals. considerable number urban 
people the United States are single indi- 
viduals who have recently migrated the 
city; these people, presumably, 
likely have kin living the community 
than families who have been established 
there over period time. Second, confin- 
ing the study families which the par- 
ents were either native stock American- 
born also increased the probability that they 
would have kin within near the city. 
Finally, certain characteristics New 
Haven, which smaller, older, and has 
than many. other 
American cities, should taken into con- 


sideration when evaluating the important 


role which kinship plays the associations 
the persons our interview panel. 

brief, the sample studied representa- 
tive thoroughly urbanized, yet compara- 
tively stable population, rather than the 
hypothetical average typical American 


urban dweller. seems significant, neverthe- 


less, that within such population not 
find the wholesale displacement “primary” 
“secondary” groups—with the consequent 
de-personalization social 
which implied the conventional account 
urban social life. 
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REVIEW CURRENT RESEARCH 
MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY 


REUBEN 


University North Carolina 


Interest family research sociologists 
has been substantial since the first censuses 
reported research the American Sociological 
Society. Indeed, since 1942 there has been 
virtually 700 per cent increase the number 
projects reported: 


Number 
Family Research 
Year Projects Reported 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Socidlogists now rank marriage and the family 
second out twenty-three fields sociological 
inquiry frequency research projects re- 
ported. Only social psychology outranks 
sheer numbers projects listed. 

The history family research records shifts 
focus from macroscopic comparative analyses 
great sweep like Westermarck’s study the 
history marriage forms and similar large 
scale studies ancient family customs 
present day microscopic explorations the 


*This review, based upon the 1950 Annual 
Census Research the American Sociological 
Society, the first series such reviews 
fields sociology arranged the Committee 
Research the Society, under the chairmanship 
Raymond Sletto. This series reviews re- 
places the listing titles research projects 
published previous years. 


internal workings families their home 
neighborhoods. The shift from the study the 
matrimonial institutions the families which 
people live has been gradual over the past 
twenty years. Dr. Ernest Burgess credited 
with launching the movement consider fami- 
lies living associations the late 
but its development the form concrete 
research projects has had wait upon the 
willingness individual families studied, 
the emancipation scientists from the blinders 
imposed the mores, and the formulation 
research methods for collecting, analyzing, and 
interpreting the new family data. 


COMPETING CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


During the transition period family 
search several competing approaches for study- 
ing the family have grown within sociology, 
social anthropology, psychology and home eco- 
nomics. These approaches provide relatively 
incompatible conceptual systems for viewing 
the family, each with its own peculiar foci, 
definitions the family, and key concepts. 
Generalization made one approach cannot 
usually added generalizations made 
other competing systems. least six such 
systems are competing for adherents among 
research workers today: 


The institutional-historical approach, origi- 
nating sociology and historical sociology 
(best represented Zimmerman and 
associates today). 

The structure-function approach with roots 
sociology and social anthropology (as seen 
Murdock, Parsons, Warner and 
associates). 


Interacting Personalities,” The Family, (March, 
1926), 3-9. 

family research Iowa State College and the 
University North Carolina from careful analysis 
the concepts used more than two hundred 
pieces research marriage and the family dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 
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The interactional-role analysis approach, de- 
veloped sociology and social psychology 
Cottrell, Eliot, Hill, Komarov- 
sky, Koos, Krueger, Mowrer, 
Waller, and Wallin). 

proach, developed independently sociology 
and psychology (currently used 
Bossard and associates and Barker 
and Wright respectively). 

The learning theory-developmental approach, 
originating psychology (most explicitly 
stated the work Sears and John 
Whiting, Arnold Gesell and associates, and 
Davis and Havighurst). 

The household economics-home management 
approach, developed consumption eco- 
nomics and home economics (inferred from 
work Kyrk, Nickell and Reid). 


Still seventh approach, known family 
development, emerging from the attempts 
crossing disciplines within the past few years. 
framework has borrowed the concept stages 
the family life cycle from the rural sociol- 


ogists, the concept development needs and 


tasks from the child psychologists and human 
development specialists, and from the family 
sociologist and social theorist has taken the 


concepts age and sex roles, plurality patterns, 


functional prerequisites, and the family 
arena interacting personalities. All these 
concepts have been fused fruitfully produce 
multi-disciplinary frame reference for 
studying the internal growth and development 
families from formation dissolution 
follows: 


The family may viewed arena 
interacting personalities, each striving obtain 
the satisfaction his basic desires. Parents who 
themselves have urgent needs, make most the 
adjustments the building complementary roles 
between themselves and their children. 
bold the entire family focus dealing with this 
drama see that many the normal tangles 
members during the family’s life cycle are due 
fundamental incompatibilities the diverse 
developmental strivings siblings and parents 
critical points growth. There can identified, 
using these concepts, seven well defined stages 
the family life cycle each with its own peculiar 
Sources conflict and solidarity. Each 
these Stages may seen three dimensions 
increasing complexity: (1) the changing develop- 
mental tasks and role expectations the children, 
(2) the changing developmental tasks and role 
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expectations the parents, both mother and 
father, their capacities providers, homemakers, 
spouses and persons, and (3) the family develop- 
mental tasks the family family which grow 
out the biological requirements, cultural im- 
peratives, and personal aspirations and values, all 
which must dealt with the family 


RESEARCH STUDIES PROGRESS 


Two sources* serve well depict the work 
under way marriage and family research 
any given year: (1) The Annual Census 
Research the American Sociological Society, 
representative especially the work its 


members, and (2) The Clearinghouse for Re- 


search Child Life the Children’s 
Bureau which issued its first reports 1947. 
For this review research progress have 
limited myself the projects marriage 
and the family reported the Census Re- 
search the American Sociological Society for 
1950, and the projects indexed under 
courtship, marriage, family, and parent-child 
relations the two reports the Clearinghouse 
for Research Child Life issued July 1949 
and March 31, The second source in- 
cludes not only few projects sociologists 
but also research under way psychologists, 
social workers, medical researchers clinics 
and hospitals, anthropologists, and home eco- 
nomists. Table tabulates the two sets 
projects, separately for comparative analysis 
and indicates clearly the different emphases 
employed the contrasted 


Adapted from the Report the Committee 
Dynamics Family Interaction, Evelyn 
Duvall and Reuben Hill, Co-Chairmen, National 
Conference Family Life, and the published 
report the Interdisciplinary Workshop Mar- 
riage and Family Research, see Reuben Hill, “In- 
terdisciplinary Workshop Marriage and Family 
Research,” Marriage and Family Living, (Winter, 
1951), 13-28. 

Research Relating Children: Inventory 
Studies Progress, Washington, C.: Federal 
Security Agency, July 1949 and March 31, 1950. 

copies the complete roster 
research projects classified Table including 
names, locations and titles projects will 
available interested family research workers 
the time publication this article until the 
supply exhausted. Send postage and return ad- 
dressed envelope the Institute for Research 
Social Science, The University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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COMPARISON THE DIFFERENT EMPHASES GIVEN FAMILY RESEARCH 
Workers REPORTING UNDER Way 1949-50 SELECTED CATEGORIES 


Classification Projects 


Reports Listed the 
Inventory Studies 
Progress, Clearing- 
House for Research 
Child Life, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (medical 
researchers, psycholo- 
gists, home economists, 
and few family 
sociologists) 


Reports Listed the 
Census the American 
Sociological Society for 
1950 (mainly family 
sociologists) 


CONTEXTS CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Influences the Family the Health and/or 


Personal Development Members 


Family and Parental Correlates Child-Rearing 


Practices 


Concepts Parenthood and Parental Practices 


SELECTION 
Assortative Mating 
Dating and Courtship Practices 


Marriage Adjustment and Marriage Prediction 


Studies 
Studies Marital Roles 
Intermarriage 
Public Attitudes about Marriage 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics 


TION 
Divergent Family 
Function 

Family Crises and Personal Adjustment 


Types: 


Cross-Sectional 
Housing and Family Living Patterns 
Family Reproductive Behavior 


Organization and 


noe 


Family Development Studies: Longitudinal and 


Family Organization and Farming Practices 
Interrelations Family Organization, Adequacy 
Community Services and Personal Adjustment 


Impact Industrialization Families 


Surveys AMELIORATIVE INSTITUTIONAL 
Education for Marriage and Parenthood Programs 
Values and Practices Marriage Counselors 
Studies Families Receiving Aid Dependent 
Children Grants the United States 


Famity RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
MISCELLANEOUS 


— 


& O 


oo 


Oe 


addition topical breakdown the census 
the American Sociological Society provides 
data about the nature the populations studied, 
the regional distribution the studies, the pro- 


portion studies conducted 
students seeking dissertations, and the 
tion being financed grants funds. These 
findings are summarized Tables and 
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PROJECTS MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY REPORTED THE 1950 CENSUS THE AMERICAN 


Classification Projects 


Number Projects 


EMPLOYED 


Selected (Non-representative) Populations 
College Students and/or their Families 
High School Students and/or their Families 
Elementary and Nursery School Students and/or their Families 
Other Selected Non-representative Populations 
Representative Samples Drawn (either Random Proportional Sampling Employed) 
Studies Employing Data From Secondary Sources (Census, etc.) 
Arm Chair Research (No Data Collection) 
Methodological Studies Concerned with Scale Construction and Interviewer Biases 
Not Classifiable 
WHICH RESEARCH CONDUCTED 
Northeastern States states) 
North Central States (12 states) 
Southern States (17 states) 
Western States (11 states) 
Outside the United States (France, Norway, Sweden, and Puerto Rico) 


DIFFERENCES EMPHASIS AMONG 
CONTRIBUTING DISCIPLINES 


Careful study Table suggests many 
differences the foci family sociologists 
the one hand and other family researchers 
the other hand. Family sociologists are cur- 
rently doing almost all the research reported 
mate selection, courtship, marriage, institutional 
aids, and the family social institution, 
our sources are all exhaustive. They also 
report the only projects that are solely method- 
ologically oriented, although obvious that 
all research projects present methodological 
problems. Family sociologists are also appreci- 


ably more concerned than their fellows with 
the operations the family small group 
association. one area alone, that the 
“Parental Family Contexts Child Develop- 
ment,” family sociologists appear the 
distinct minority (four projects reported com- 
pared with forty-one other researchers). 
this category research the emphasis 
parent-child relations, the interrelations 
personal and family adjustment, and the 
family setting for personality development, all 
which are equally legitimate areas concern 
for family sociologists. Indeed, the Burgess 
view the family unity interacting 
personalities was developed deal precisely 


MARRIAGE AND THE THE 1950 CENSUS THE AMERICAN 


Classification Projects 


Number Projects 


FINANCING 
Independently Financed Researcher Himself 
Financed Grant 
Information 


PROJECT 
Single Authorship 
Multi-authorship 


RESEARCH REPORTED PERFORMED GRADUATE STUDENTS AND Non-STUDENTS 


Research for Thesis Dissertation 
Research Not Oriented Academic Degree 
Information 


the 
for 
mily 
aduate 
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with this area family research. one were 
looking for meeting place, therefore, which 
the disciplines concerned with the family 
arena for research could gather profitably, 
quite likely that this would one such point. 

Parental Family Contexts Child Develop- 
ment.—The researches under this heading 
Table are conducted primarily child psycho- 
logists, clinical psychologists, anthropologists, 
psychiatrists, psychosomatic specialists, and 
social psychologists either singly combi- 
nation they see the family the unit 
physical and emotional health. The family 
variously perceived these researchers the 
context for early learning, socialization, guid- 
ance, and value orientation. the first sub- 
category researches, “Influences the Family 
Health and Personality Development,” the 
personality development the child, whereas 
the independent variables are usually parent 
attitudes, parent-child relations, family patterns, 
family backgrounds and family experiences. 
Sample titles appear below: 


Family Experiences and the Personality Pattern 

Family Contexts Dependency and Aggression 
Young Children 

The Parent-Child Relationship the Etiology 
Schizophrenia 

Parental Attitudes and Adjustment the Develop- 
ment Stuttering 

Psychosomatic Interplay the Child-Parent Rela- 
tionship 

Interrelations Dominance and Submissiveness 
Children and their Parents 

Family Influences the Mental Health School 
Children 

Family and Parental Contexts Allergic Mani- 
festations Children 


Similarly studies the second subcategory, 
“Family Correlates Child-Rearing Practices,” 
focuses child-rearing patterns the depend- 
ent variable and attempts explain these 
patterns antecedent parental and family 
attributes. Sample titles include: 


Practices and Values Rural Families Rearing 
Pre-School Children 

Permissiveness Early Parent-Child Relationships 
Class Position Parents 

Child Training Democratic and Authoritarian 
Farm Families 

Ethnic and Status Differences Child-Rearing 
Practices Farm Families 

Change Socio-Economic Status and Attitudes 
Toward Child Behavior 


The third subcategory 
which probe the conceptions parenthood held 
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the respondents and the extent carryover 
into practices. 

All forty-five studies represented 
three categories research appear make the 
individual child rather than the family the 
focus for study. Robert Sears has put it, 
the family serves for the psychologically 
ented researcher environmental factor, 
having the twin functions instigator 
behavior and manipulandum for The 
family viewed these researchers the 
major setting early life for the learning 
those behavior characteristics that have both 
individual and social reference, but the 
setting, not the focus study. This essentially 
psychological view the family dovetails nicely 
with sociological approach which emphasizes 
the regularities that obtain from one family 
another, and which spells out more explicitly 
the group aspects family living, the generic 
nature roles and statuses ordered family 
life. 

Mate Selection. The studies reported here 
are predominantly validating character, veri- 
fying theories propinquity, endogamy- 
exogamy, and complementary needs they 
operate mate selection. The courtship studies 
include replicas the rating-dating complex 
explorations, changes courtship patterns 
three generations, effects parents 
ship involvement, idealization courtship, and 
theories about ages which dating, going 
steady, and courtship begin. One courageous 
Florida fills gaps left Alfred Kinsey 
and associates their report sex behavior. 
explores the positive and negative controls 
exercised 800 dating young people deter- 
mining the bounds sex play their dates. 

Marriage. Marriage research reflects both 
replica studies and new exploratory sorties. 
The marital success studies continue 
lenge students with researchers concentrating 
such problems the religious the 
nomic factors marriage, upon testing the 
findings about marriage success studying 
them other regions and societal contexts. 
Comparable studies are being carried 
Sweden, among Southern Negroes, and among 
Pacific Coast respondents. area marriage 
research which social psychologists should 
show growing interest, although projects 
are here reported them, the interrelations 


Robert Sears, “Ordinal Position the 
Family Psychological Variable,” American 
Sociological Review, (June 1950), 398. 
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personality patterns and marital adjustment. 
Harriet Mowrer testing these interrelation- 
ships carefully controlled study twins. 
Carl Nissen concentrating the peculiarly 
in-law adjustments which are made those 
couples forced live with in-laws. 

Beyond marital adjustment, such, are 
projects using the interactional-role analysis 
approach which focus marital roles. role 
conception inventory Annabelle Motz appears 
destined used the future testing the 
flexibility role concepts among new husbands 
and wives. 

Only two projects deal with divorce and they 
are both concerned with marriage and divorce 
statistics, reminders that these vital data are 
still not uniformly reported and collected 
many states and jurisdictions. 

Sociology the Family Small Group 
Association. The collection studies reported 
under this heading probably heterogeneous 


any represented Table All projects 


appear assume comparable definition the 

family, primary group, family persons, 

contrasted with the family social institu- 

tion. Non-sociologists well family sociol- 

ogists are plowing this tundra, particularly 

the areas family crises and personal adjust- 

ment, longitudinal family development studies, 

and studies family reproductive behavior. 

These studies not appear replica in- 

vestigations validating theories from previous 

research, but are predominantly exploratory, 

often broadly defined and somewhat ambitious 

scope. Their titles will communicate this 

Problems and Trends Family Life under Socio- 
Economic Planning Norway 

Functional Analysis the French Family 

The Large Family: Study Motivation, Family 
Interaction and Family Stability 

Study the Changed Functions the Family 
Consequence the Changed Age Grades 
and New Marital Statuses the Children 

Longitudinal Investigation Intra-Family Roles 
and Interaction Patterns, They Evolve and 
Change through Certain Phases Family 
Development 


The family appears the abstracts these 
studies plurality pattern, operating 
organization with specified roles and statuses, 
the role the father being heavily stressed 
the studies family crises. Four the five 
crises studies deal with adjustments absence 
the father from the home. 


The eighth subcategory, “Interrelations 


Family Organization, Adequacy Community 


Services and Personal Adjustment,” appears 
still another possible multidisciplinary area 
for joining family sociologists with other 
specialists. both projects reported community 
specialists, personality psychologists, housing 
and city planning specialists are equally involved 
with family sociologists. 

Perhaps the most ambitious all the family 
studies reported are the longitudinal studies of, 
family development because they require follow- 
ing families from formation through the suc- 
cessive stages the family cycle the dissolu- 
tion the family. The Institute Child 
Welfare the University California over 
twenty years along with its investigation, entitled 


the Guidance Study, and the 


School Detroit its third year. The 
family development conceptual framework men- 
tioned earlier use least two the 
four projects reported. 

Studies the Family Social Institution. 
Family sociologists are clearly their own 
studying the institutional aspects the family. 
the seven projects reported only one makes 
use the historical method common the 
early years family research. Joseph Green- 
berg uses the historical well the cross- 
cultural approach his institutional project, 
“Elements the American Wedding Ceremony: 
Historical and Cross-Cultural Analysis 
Their Form, Function and Meaning.” Two 
projects report use field interviewing methods 
the chief means collecting data, particu- 
larly the study family rituals and 
sanctions employed the control illegitimacy. 
Many these projects have the macroscopic 
sweep the earlier studies matrimonial 
institutions, but not employ the time vari- 
able the same grandiose fashion. 

Surveys Ameliorative Institutional Aids. 
These studies divide between those made 
determine the need for education for marriage 
and parenthood and other services sup- 
portive nature, and those designed test the 
effectiveness going programs. One the Aid 
Dependent Children studies nationwide 
scope and was designed probe the conse- 
quences this assistance program for the 
families the beneficiaries. Studies this 
sort may someday provide with better bases 
for national and local policies family assist- 
ance that can serve family associations 
without weakening their basic integrity. 

Overview. The description the re- 
searches represented Table much too 
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brief enable classify every project 
the conceptual system employed its workers. 
possible, however, identify the learning 
theory-developmental approach the dominant 
system among the projects reported non- 
sociologists. Among family sociologists the inter- 
actional-role analysis approach most frequently 
characterizes the conceptual system used for 
defining and ordering research design. 
emergent approach used number students 
trained Harvard University the structure- 
function approach; see especially the projects 
listed under the subcategory, “Divergent Family 
Types; Organization and Function.” The insti- 
tutional-historical approach, once most familiar 
among sociologists, almost absent from the 
projects reported this year’s research. Each 
the six conceptual frameworks are current 
use least one the projects reported. 
addition two projects are introduced which make 
use the multidisciplinary approach the 
dynamics family development. 

There are obvious gaps and discontinuities 
observable the research progress any 
given year which may remedied subsequent 
bit about the apparent discontinuing 
significant lines research concluding this 
discussion changing emphases. Work the 
following areas has been carried out for many 
years and research now seems have slowed 
down, least temporarily, halt: 


Studies the Societal Contexts the Family 

Historical Development Family Forms 

Cross-Cultural Analysis Family Patterns 

Family Expenditure Patterns and Family Values 

Impact Technology and Social Change Family 
Functions 

Sex and the Family 

Divorce and Postdivorce Adjustments 

Family Adjustments Bereavement 

The Family the Bearer and Agent Culture 


WHO? WHERE? AND HOW? 


Ellis and Doorbar recent review pub- 
lished research note the propensity marriage 
and family research workers select problems 
that are most easily accessible study, and 
rely informants that are not representative 
any known From the census 
the American Sociological Society possible 
infer something about the representativeness 


Trends Sex, Marriage and Family 
Research,” Marriage and Family Living, Winter, 
1951. 


the populations selected for study, well 
the regional location the project. Some 
scanty information also available about how 
the research was financed, authored and 
cuted. These data, tabulated Tables and 
speak for themselves. 

Table obtain confirmation the 
findings Ellis and Doorbar for published 
research. Marriage and family researchers are 
still turning the most accessible populations 
for informants. These are necessarily non- 
representative the general population, espe- 
cially where researchers limit themselves col- 
lege students and their families. Random and 
proportional sampling can inferred from the 
write-ups only fifteen studies. 
attempts the most recent approved method 
probability area sampling. 

Regionally research 
carried out the great state universities and 
colleges the Middle West. The Northeast 
well represented but the South lags markedly 
research with only fourteen projects from 
seventeen reporting states. Over half these 
projects come from two states, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. All the projects outside the 
United States are American sociologists 
temporarily located the areas indicated 
Table unofficial expression the Point 
Four program family research. 

Family research has undoubtedly increased 
through increase the number graduate 
students who are currently electing marriage 
and family problems rather than other areas 
interest for their theses and dissertations. 
Table demonstrates that roughly half the 
family research reported members the 
American Sociological Society conducted 
graduate students fulfilment advanced 
degrees. Graduate students are also predominant 
among those fifty-one researchers who have 
financed their studies from their own pockets. 
Moreover, graduate school requirements, 
their research must independently executed 
and authored, thus eliminating them from the 
collaborative projects listed Table multi- 
authored. Who then are the beneficiaries 
financial grants and collaborative possibilities? 
the professional research worker not ori- 
ented academic degree who 
financed grants and benefiting from col- 
laboration with others the designing and 
writing the research reports. 

these things verified subsequent 
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censuses research, marriage and family re- 
search may entering upon era rapid 
growth, exceeding even that the past ten 
years. When field inquiry beneficiary 
cross-disciplinary collaboration, increasing num- 
bers graduate students willing undertake 
projects the area, and financial grants, 
has come into its own! 


INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
RESEARCH SOCIOLOGY* 


LEE 


Brooklyn College the City New York 


Both “individual” and 
search have grown with the sociological 
Both have made notable contributions. 

What would contemporary sociology with- 
out the findings such significant “individual” 
researchers William Graham Sumner, Ferdi- 
nand Emile Durkheim, Georg Simmel, 
William Isaac Thomas, Max Weber, and Charles 
Horton Cooley? Their work still has vitality 
that demands quotation and re-interpretation 
today both introductory textbooks and 
careful scientific monographs. The growing in- 
fluence recently deceased colleague 
Willard Waller suggests that such independents 
can still make strikingly useful additions our 
knowledge human relationships. 

What contemporary sociology with- 
out the contributions organized investigators 
and so-called group researchers? The social 
bookkeeping reports governmental units and 
the special surveys civic bodies and business 


and amplified version paper 
presented before the Eastern Sociological Society 
New Haven, March 31, 1951. 

terms, investigation and research, are used 
this paper commonly accepted manner. 
Investigation refers any systematic fact-gather- 
ing. This would include organized investigation for 
news reports, public opinion surveys, and censuses. 
Research refers investigation for the purpose 
constructing, testing, modifying scientific theory. 
When independent research, research upon 
the responsibility individual researchers. When 
group research, upon the joint responsi- 
bility group professional researchers. When 
organizational research, research carried 
organizational function. When investi- 
gation research institutionalized, adjusted 
and assimilated into the modes operation 
institutional functionaries and their routines 
given association. 


firms have long and fruitful history. Their 
descriptions artifacts, populations, and human 
behavior are part the backdrop against which 
sociological knowledge has evolved since Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer. Questions, sug- 
gestions, and occasionally plans and guidance 
from sociologists have helped such censuses and 
surveys gain accuracy and social and 
scientific utility. 

What usually called group research rather 
than just organized investigation grew out 
the work individuals such Frederic 
Play, Franklin Henry Giddings, Robert Ezra 
Park, Ernest Burgess, and Stuart Chapin 
well the groups headed such persons 
Charles Booth, Paul Kellogg, Bow- 
ley, Robert and Helen Lynd, Lloyd 
Warner, Louis Wirth, Samuel Stouffer, and 
Paul Lazarsfeld. part this group re- 
search development, especially since the 1920s, 
came subsidies for group projects founda- 
tions and special interests and the establishment 
research institutes and bureaus connection 
with academic departments sociology and 
anthropology well with the related depart- 
ments psychology, economics, and govern- 
ment.? 

Concomitant with this development, opinion 
and attitude studies have become sizable 
element industrial, distributive, and political 
planning the United States and increas- 
ing extent other Western Indus- 
trialists have learned that “attitudes” have 
something with personnel morale, effi- 
ciency, and productivity and with the ways 
which present and potential employees are 
likely react crisis situations. Consumer 
acceptance tests have helped distributors 
items packaged and advertised for retail sale 


can Thought, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1930, vol. pp. xxvii, 401-413; Federal 
Trade Commission, Efforts Associations and 
Agencies Electric and Gas Utilities Influence 
Public Opinion, 70th Congress, 1st Session, Senate 
Document Part 71A, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1934, pp. 173, 393; Lynd, 
Knowledge for What? Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, chap. Baus, “How 
Get Publicity,” chap. 26, esp. pp. 593-595, and 
Marion Harper, Jr., “Finding the Facts,” chap. 29, 
Philip Lesly, ed., Public Relations Handbook, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

esp. files Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Princeton, and International Journal 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Mexico City, 
1947-. 
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select more effective labels, cartons, and ad- 
vertisements.* The relative accuracy poll pre- 
dictions elections gave politicians and busi- 
nessmen some respect for poll reports all sorts 
prior the failure the commercial polls 
predict correctly the November 1948 Federal 
election results. But this set-back only tempo- 
rarily placed commercial polling more accu- 
rate perspective. Public relations counselors, who 
once proved their worth clients with bulging 
scrapbooks press clippings, find wide range 
surveys and polls now available them 
attest their accomplishments, all course 
“scientifically” certified and some bearing the 
imprimaturs renowned universities. 

Before going further with what must part 
comparison “individual” and “organiza- 
tional” research, let offer further definitions 
these terms. 

“individual” research, refer research 
venture free time (1) teacher, (2) 
person otherwise employed, (3) person 
with independent funds subsidized that 
feels relatively free pursue his own interests 
“Upon those teachers who are what 
called, probably increasingly optimistically, 
‘permanent tenure,’ there would appear rest 
the special obligation carry for their less- 
secure junior colleagues the main brunt 
hard-hitting, constructive thought that spares 
one, least all themselves.” 

The “individual” researcher may may not 
use clerical and mechanical aids. That depends 
upon his needs and resources. may may 
not relate his efforts those other re- 
searchers. well trained and has the 
emotional and intellectual qualifications 
scientist, will eager accept, modify, 
reject the findings others and relate 
his own work theirs. may base his con- 
clusions and test and retest his theories pri- 
marily his own first-hand observations, 
including his own experiments. For these pur- 
poses, his observations may few many 
cases, and the cases may random choice 
carefully developed sample. the indi- 
vidual researcher may assess and use observa- 
tions others, such census, ethnographic, 
court, legislative, administrative, sample-survey, 


4See Lucas and Britt, Advertising 
Psychology and Research, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1950. 

Knowledge for What? Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1939, 10. 


and case-study reports. order that may 
have maximal flexibility and minimal 
ment institutional obligations, tensions, and 
other influences during his hours research, 
the individual researcher needs feel above 
all and much possible that his only criteria 
achievement research are those associ- 
ates with (1) his own drive satisfy his own 
curiosity, (2) his own desire extend 
broaden human knowledge society, and (3) 
his own conception scientist’s personal 
integrity. 

“organizational” research, refer re- 
setting and institutional function, 
other words upon institutional rather than 
personal responsibility. This something more 
ambitious than what labeled above organ- 
ized investigation. Group research usually in- 
volves effort modify sociological theory. 
group research rather than mere organ- 
ized investigation that especial attention 
given here. Allyn has described 
group research common attack upon 
particular problem set problems, 
organized body investigators who apportion 
their work get some the advantages 
the division labor, and who may able 
turn over routine parts their tasks 
corps clerical assistants.” such descrip- 
tion, Donald Young? adds 
qualification: “It assumed with good historical 
reason that basic innovations social science 
may rarely expected 
projects; initiation such projects has usually 
been stimulated the findings some previous 
innovator working modest scale. There 
seems alternative continued depend- 
ence the individual worker for new ideas 
and pioneering studies.” 

Even such highly institutionalized type 
research that the electron-tube industry, 
researcher points much the same situation 
when notes, “The conception original 
idea, the finding basic principle, essen- 
tially individual effort.” reinforces this 
asserting, the problem has been stated 


Wilson Gee, ed., Research the Social 
Sciences, New York: Macmillan Co., 1929, 68. 

7“Organization for Research the Social 
ences the United States,” UNESCO International 
Social Science Bulletin, Paris, (1949), 99-107 
(p. 100 quoted). 

Kohl, “The Human Element 
Research and Industry,” Proceedings the 
(1951), 228-229 (p. 228 quoted). 
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—always the most difficult step—and sound 
approach its solution indicated, group 
effort will bring the most rapid solution.” 
other words, would allot only routine efforts 
“research task force.” 

What advantages researchers and 
scientific development does subsidized and in- 
stitutionalized group research provide? Group- 
researchers contend that research organization 
should nothing more nor less than medium 
through which capable researchers are freed 
from extraneous activities and responsibilities 
and given the essentials modern research— 
specialized associates, technical and clerical as- 
sistants, and expensive machinery. The group 
brings together trained persons with diverse 
backgrounds and skills who benefit from inter- 
stimulation. Such association especially pro- 
ductive, claimed, when the group specialists 
focus their efforts upon the solution com- 
mon theoretical practical problem group 
problems. Once research organization designs 
research project, the human and mechanical 
machine whole can start function. The 
machine can carry out controlled observations 
adequate samples large populations. 
can process these observations with precision 
and efficiency. Its top staff specialists can join 
not only planning such project but also 
assuring adequate execution thorough 
analyses, criticisms, and interpretations 

These are brief favorable descriptions in- 
dependent and institutionalized research. For 
the purposes characterization, fairly extreme 
rather than intermediate types are selected. 
might argued, illustrate, that certain 
work done graduate students 
independent sort, and this may so. depends 
upon the graduate student and the graduate 
department which working. might 
also argued that professor “has given 
heavy hostages fortune: has family 
rear, usually not too ample salary; his 


this, see especially Stouffer and 
others, The American Soldier, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949, chap. Daniel Katz and 
others, Human Relations Program the Survey 
Research Center, Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, University Michigan, 1950; Wilson 
Gee, Social Science Research Methods, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950, chap. 12; and John 
McDonald, “The War Wits: the Story 
the Rand Corporation,” Fortune, April 1951, pp. 
99-102, 144, 147, 148, 150, 152, 156, 158. 


income depends upon the academic advance- 
ments can win, and these turn depend 
world which, and large, not asking, ‘Is 
Smith trying get the facts? trying 
fair and constructive the same time 
that unwilling pull his punch?’ but 
which asks, ‘Are you for us, against 
But there are now, there have been for 
many generations many countries, academic 
and other social scientists who, picturesque 
with “decline block the 
path the Promised Land with retainer-fees.” 

Unfavorable descriptions what are deris- 
ively called “lone wolf” research and “assem- 
bly-line” research need also given. 

great many see the individual sociological 
researcher the mid-twentieth-century world 
lone and primitively equipped David going 
forth meet vastly expanded and awesomely 
armored Goliath, modern society. The analogy 
appealing group-research partisans. Apolo- 
gists for “assembly-line” research say that their 
teams outfitted with modern machinery and 
drilled precision techniques have become 
essential sociological research are Panzer 
divisions modern international relations. 

great many others would, significantly 
enough, reject both this statement and its 
analogy. They see group research profitable 
but bungling and overrated bureaucratic device 
which comes end-products greater political 
than scientific significance. all the clashes 
views, facts, and personalities within group 
were published, the gain science would far 
greater than vague unified end-products are 
likely yield. the Supreme Court, 
minority reports might stand the tests subse- 
quent experience and verification far more 
substantially than those the majority. But 
minority statements and “minutes proceed- 
ings” which differences view within the 
group are ironed out seldom appear the 
publications group research organizations. 

criticisms leveled against 
vidual research? Here are two common ones 
some weight. said that individual re- 
searchers are likely more intuitive im- 
pressionistic, and subject the use the 


Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1939, 10. 

Main Currents American Thought, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930, vol. 
xxvii. 
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Verstehen operation than group researchers. 
The necessarily individualistic 
searchers are also likely thought impudent, 
imprudent, repugnant, confusing, confused 
the more socialized bureaucratic group 
researchers: The individualists “do not fit in.” 
They not know “how sell their ideas.” 
They not know “how sell themselves.” 
They are “lone wolves.” They live “ivory 
towers” now, more probably, “white farm- 
houses.” They “lack savvy.” For any many 
combinations possible life-history facters, 
they are what Robert Ezra called 
“marginal men.” any rate, they are not, 
has been said many group researchers 
social science, “assimilated members the 
American business community.” 

What are the principal criticisms made against 
contemporary group research? Here, with 
individual research, comprehensive list not 
attempted. these criticisms, two contrast 
especially with those mentioned for individual 
research, and two are more peculiar group 
operation. These criticisms have with 
(1) observation, (2) decision-making processes, 
(3) interests, and (4) organizational impera- 
tives. Let look each these briefly 
turn. 

Observation. Sociological group research 
typically underrates the importance 
hand observation and relegates minor staff 
members. exaggerates the importance 
priori constructions arrived committee: 
hypotheses, definitions, specifications data 
sought, procedures, research experi- 
ment designs. Relatively unskilled and under- 
paid workers carry out prescribed and 
routine manner what observations are made. 
has frequently been said opinion research 
that when interviewer becomes competent 
can make great deal more doing something 
other than opinion interviewing. scientific 
work generally, great many would agree with 
Hudson that “an observer rarer 


Theodore Abel, “The Operation Called Ver- 
49), 211-218. See also Willard Waller, “Introduc- 
tion,” Jandy, Charles Horton Cooley, New 
York: Dryden Press, 1942, pp. 1-6, and 
Hughes, “Preface,” Park, Race and Culture, 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950, pp. 

Migration and the Marginal Man,” 
American Journal Sociology, (1927-28), 
881-893. 

Delusion, Indianapolis: 1931, 223. 
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thing than genius” and would add that 
far more productive contributions science, 

order explain away and adjudge 
unscientific the first-hand observings and the 
Cooley, their ability make what Francis 
long ago called fresh exami- 
nation particulars” must labeled 
suggested above. does not seem occur 
rationalists for the exclusive superiority 
methods that basic all 
scientific research are sense impressions 
phenomena. These are basic and underly 
whatever processing might later given 
reports sense data. observations are in- 
ferior, partial, badly recorded, all else the 
research effort impaired. observation turns 
one verified and verifiable fact odds with 
existing theory, the whole project gains more 
therefrom than from any amount statistical 
manipulation, except the extent that the latter 
might help reveal novelty observation. 
Irving notes, scientists “have 
prepared for the unexpected, for things 
that don’t make sense according our old 
ideas,” and adds, “the more you try 
dominate scientists the less they can deal with 
the unforeseen.” 

Decision-making processes. group re- 
search, the prestige, aggressiveness, and plausi- 


bility the advocate idea 


give that idea weight out all proportion 
its scientific significance. One thus has group 
decision-making processes the phenomena as- 
sociated with “committee These 
phenomena are quite useful democratic 
decision-making for political 
poses, but they have little relevance 
nence scientifically useful assessments, analy- 
ses, and generalizations systematic 
impressions. 

The prestige factor decision-making gains 
much from person’s ability bring funds 
into the group. Here elsewhere not only 
who pays the piper but also who takes the 
money from the paymaster the piper—the 
go-between—both exert direct and indirect in- 


15“Magno Instauratio: Aphorisms Concerning 
the Interpretation Nature and the Kingdom 
Man,” no. xcvii, Essays, selected and edited 
Jones, New York: Odyssey Press, 1937, 313. 

quoted John Pfeiffer, “Scientist Light 
and Weather,” New York Times January 
28, 1951, pp. 11, 33. 
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fluences upon the selection both piper and 
tune. 

cussion ignore many consequences the 
go-between’s entrepreneurial role. Members 
group ordinarily maintain oral ritual 
which the go-between’s preéminence 
group attributed his alleged fruitfulness 
rather than the overshadowing fact that 
the principal channel power and hence 
the dominant instrument control. may 
also, should admitted, stimulating 
theorist and wise administrator. 

great many foundations create and build 
entrepreneurism research preferring 
make sizable grants institutions for group 
research rather than individuals. Notable 
exceptions are, examples, the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation and, part, the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Interests. result skilled leadership 
“committee and the need 
offer commercially understandable services 
potential clients and foundations, groups de- 
velop lack flexibility rather quickly. They 
acquire vested interests personnel, one 
several personalities, methods, and theories. 
This problem afflicts individual researchers 
more acutely than groups, but the greater power 
and persistence groups makes such inflexible 
vested interests the more serious the cases 
groups. Individuals rise and fall with their 
methods and theories. The brief span 
person’s professional career delimits the period 
during which prestige and control can maintain 
useless theories. But groups can give methods 
and theories sanction, dignity, following, 
authority long after they are seen out- 
siders have little scientific merit. 

Organizational imperatives. keep group 
research going, constant ettention must 
given one more the group the 
cultivation sources income. These are the 
go-betweens mentioned above. all cases 
that have come attention and about 
which have been able gain fairly adequate 
data, including great many group researches 
social, biological, and physical fields for 
range sponsors, this ever-present necessity 
pervades much the thinking the whole 
staff whether they like not and whether 
their income source private industry, govern- 
agency, foundation, university com- 
mittee, combination several such. This 
consciousness payroll problems not con- 


ducive detachec and objective research 
group research usually claimed be. 

The operational imperatives both inde- 
pendents and group researchers tend, 
Maslow indicates, place premiums upon 
means-centering investigations rather than 
means- 
centering, refers “to the tendency consider 
that the essence science lies its instruments, 
techniques, procedures, apparatus its 
methods rather than its problems, questions, 
functions goals.” This especially “tends 
push into commanding position [what 
called] science the technicians and the ‘apparatus 
men,’ rather than the ‘question-askers’ and the 
problem-solvers.” easier gain institu- 
tional support for technology that stresses, 
Maslow observes, “elegance, polish, ‘tech- 
nique,’ and apparatus” rather than for the 
irritating questionings and novel observations 
scientists. 

the foregoing were the only problems 
associated with individual and organizational 
research, few would greatly concerned. 
competition, individual research would continue 
outpace the organizational the ways 
indicated quotation above from Donald 
Young, advocate group research. But 
the primary problem this: Group research 
has now absorbed the interests, aspirations, 
and resources graduate departments 
sociology that the training individual well- 
rounded journeymen sociological research 
being eclipsed. The situation has thus now arisen 
that becoming fairly difficult locate 
young staff members for college university 
who are trained liberal arts college and 
graduate school professors and carry the 
independent research that needs there- 
with. 

This situation not unique sociology. 
arrived much earlier the physical and 
biological sciences, Writing Chemical and 
Engineering News, Harry Toulmin, 
states part follows: 


Freedom the scientist—as any individual— 
means his right hold his own social, political, and 
economic opinions. 


Freedom the scientist should also mean the right 


Science,” Philosophy Science, (1946), 326-331 
(pp. 326-327 quoted). 

18“The Freedom Science—Its Opportunities 
Chemical and Engineering 
News, (1949), 980-982 (p. 980 quoted). 
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select the things which wishes his 
research and the privilege, subject only considera- 
tions national security, publish such scientific 
information wishes. 


not along with the present trend some 
universities toward regimenting scientific and engi- 
neering personnel preventing them from doing 
research work unless controlled govern- 
ment, foundation, rigid corporate policies. 
not along with arbitrary control patent 
rights university personnel the result their 
own work. not along with the contention 
some universities that their research foundations 
can properly participate studies leading Ph.D. 
degrees, accept compensation from commercial spon- 
sors who seek this cheaper form doing their 
research, and agree suppress the publication 
the resulting theses until the convenience the 
commercial sponsor served. That not freedom 
science—that not true university. 


Toulmin speaking primarily chemistry. 
might just well, becoming increas- 
ingly apparent, have been speaking abuses 
now rapidly mushrooming sociology. 

sociologists are presumably students 
scientific methodology and the stultifying 
well the useful influences bureaucracy 
and institutionalism. are also presumably 
committed primarily scientific rather than 
commercial manipulative goals, would 
have found easier and more direct route 
financial rewards. Why, therefore, are sociol- 
ogists—of all specialists—now permitting our 
graduate training programs distorted 
the same anti-scientific tendencies against which 
Toulmin inveighs chemistry? 

There certainly need for the training 
social engineers, social technicians for employ- 
ment business management, government, 
trades unions, and others. These include both 
skilled organizational investigators and 
counselors. But there even greater need 
for the scientist-professor, for professors who 
are sociological scientists and for scientists who 
can conduct their independent researches 
concomitants their instructional work with 
students. There also, should emphasized, 
need for the training group researchers 
well as—but not the exclusion of—well- 
rounded journeymen the individualistic and 
independent sort. 

cut discussion short, shall point 
merely few factors against which even 


See useful discussion graduate training for 
group researchers Talcott Parsons, “Graduate 
Training Social Relations Harvard,” Journal 
General Education, (1950-51), 149-157. 


cannot maintain very effective defenses. 
Gerald Wendt observes recent book re- 
view, and many other writers science have 
discerned the same thing, “American culture 
essentially unscientific, although the products 
science are everywhere.” would have been 
more accurate, estimation, had said, 
“Human cultures are unscientific.” After all, 
when the scientist struggles overcome the 
handicaps Francis Bacon characterized the 
“idols and false notions which are now 
possession human understanding, and have 
taken deep root therein,” fighting espe- 
cially the preconceptions any given culture 
which look upon innovations, innovators, and 
questioners annoying and even subversive. 

Overriding all else mass and 
West—is preoccupation with the control and 
manipulation social power elite groups 
and their hired technical specialists. The 
unsettling consequences scientific observation 
are far more difficult sell power-seekers 
than dependable techniques, dependable 
search teams, and dependable and supposedly 
scientific ammunition for political, legal, and 
industrial competition and conflict. Thus, 
very large extent, professionals our society 
find expedient become peddlers not 
knowledge and wisdom but techniques. They 
develop and merchandise managerial techniques 
entrepreneurs large social power, techniques 
that least appear useful tools and 
weapons. 

That the “big time” aspect technique 
peddling. Related this what 
Bernard refers “an almost insatiable 
demand for techniques today.” This the mass 
aspect the same general development. 
Bernard notes, “Scarcely single issue any 
popular journal appears without 
something other: how stay young and 
beautiful; how win friends influence 
people; how stop worrying and live; how 
secure peace mind; how achieve salvation; 
how find God.” 


20New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
February 18, 1951. 

21“Magna Instauratio: Aphorisms Concerning 
the Interpretation Nature and the Kingdom 
Man,” nos. Essays, selected and 
edited Jones, New York: Odyssey Press, 
1937, pp. 278-295 (p. 278 quoted). 

Art Science: Reply Redfield,” 
American Journal Sociology, 1-9 
(p. quoted). 
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inference should drawn from what 
said that arguing any sense against 
appropriate use the very best techniques 
it, “The working scientist must, course, 
concerned with his techniques, but only because 
they can help him achieve his proper ends. 
Once forgets this, becomes like the man 
spoken Freud who spent all his time 
polishing his glasses instead putting them 
and seeing with them.” 

Sociological research necessarily marginal, 
Scientific sociologists somehow succeed resist- 
ing the overwhelming societal and class compul- 
sions forego curiosity and manufacture 
salable weapons power-conflict and plausible 
sedatives for tension-worn humanity. 
estimation, those who succeed contributing 
the science sociology will the ones who 
continue resist those influences today they 
have been such persons the past. this 
work, however, more aid needed gradu- 
ate departments the development journey- 
men sociologists rather than merely com- 
patible and clever group researchers. This would 
facilitate the achievement more substantial 
gains sociology. 

Only through more keen and precise observa- 
tions human relations, only through the 
devoted work more and more keen and 
curious observers can sociology science 
potentialities for service 
humanity. 


SOCIAL PROCESSES PROFESSIONAL 
TEAMWORK 


Wayne University 


The purpose this essay discuss the 
advantages and difficulties team research, 


Science,” Philosophy Science, (1946), 326-331 
(p. 327 quoted). 

*The writer indebted Robert Weil, 
Assistant Professor Psychiatry, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Bert Kaplan and 
Thomas Plaut, both the Psychological Clinic 
Harvard University, for much intellectual stimula- 
tion the development this paper. by- 
product investigation supported research 
grant from the National Institute Menta! Health 
the Public Service. 


with special emphasis the structure and 
processes the interpersonal relationships 
participating scientists. 


Science and Mass Production 


The techniques mass-production, particu- 
larly division labor and collaboration 
many specialists towards the achievement 
common goal, are being used more and more 
wideiy scientific research. The complexity 
skills and equipment required for most scientific 
explorations are putting scientists the “as- 
sembly line.” contemporary Charles Darwin 
will not likely found working his private 
library lone travels. would the 
staff university research foundation, 
farming out auxiliary problems assistants and 
submitting travel plans quadruplicate for 
would employ resources which 
might cost more than his entire life’s earnings 
and would integrate his work with that any 
number collaborators. 

The bulk current research the United 
States sponsored and controlled large 
administrative units, for goals defined them 
rather than the scientist employed them. 
1946, for example, research and development 
spending reached $1.16 billion (excluding atomic 
energy) with the Government’s share $625 
million, industry $450 million, universities $45 
million, and private sources $40 million. the 
federal sources, $500 million were used the 
War and Navy Departments. Over one billion 
the total expended was for applied research 
while only $110 million went for basic 

1947, the Federal Government alone em- 
ployed 30,000 With the passing 
the National Science Foundation Act 
establishing National Science Board for the 
planning and administration vast program 
basic research and education, further ex- 
pansion the Government’s role research 
can anticipated. 

Industrial sociologists and 

1For excellent humorous story elaborating 
this idea, see James Miller’s fictional account 
“How Newton Discovered the Law Gravitation,” 
American Scientist, January 1951, pp. 

Congressional Digest, December 1948, vol. 27, 
no. 12, 301. 

and Public Policy,” vol. III, Adminis- 
tration for Research, The President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board, John Steelman, Chairman, October 
1947, 141. 

Law 507, 81st Congress, Chapter 171, 
2nd Session, 247. 
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present evidence that many workers feel little 
identification with the total process produc- 
tion and its objectives.5 Mass-production and 
the division labor industry have tended 
associated with lack morale, enthusi- 
asm and Many workers not 
experience the creative joy turning out 
product; they regard work unpleasant 
but unavoidable chore make money, which 
desired for the achievement goals uncon- 
nected with their job. They watch the time- 
clock, they work harder than necessary 
“get by” and they devote more interest 
working conditions and status than the 
work itself. 

scientific research can flourish under such 
conditions. Creative thought and action cannot 
standardized, efficiency engineered and fitted 
into neat “table organization” that will 
satisfy administrative specialist. The belief 
still widespread that “only restricting him- 
self entirely one narrow and highly specialized 
field can the worker make worthy contribution 
his Professional dignity, the 
need for autonomy pursue creative hunches, 
and the tradition professional circles give 


maximum recognition individual and inde- 


pendent achievement predispose many scientists 
work lone wolves. But the history 
science showing gradual trend away from 
the philosophy rugged individualism re- 
search for several good reasons. 

First, the complexity subject matter makes 
increasingly difficult approach any signifi- 
cant subject, particularly the social sciences, 
with the skills and experience likely 
found any one 

second factor favor teamwork the 
enhancement intellectual stimulation possible 
when different individuals focus single 
problem. Each person develops some stereotyped 
approaches and professional blindspots which 


agement and the Worker, Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939; Delbert Miller and 
William Form, Industrial Sociology, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

Haskins, “Cooperative Research,” Ameri- 
can Scholar, (March 1944), 

good discussion the needs for cross- 
fertilization, particularly anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry, see Clyde Kluckhohn, “Needed 
Refinements the Biological Approach,” Culture 
and Personality, Standfield Sargent and Marian 
Smith, editors, New York: Viking Fund, 1949, 
pp. 75-92. 


tend limit his capacity observe. There 
also the opportunity clarify ideas when one 
must explain them another who sufficiently 
interested and informed appreciate them, 
They are subject criticism that tends 
constructive since motivated common 
goal rather than competing 

Thirdly, team research facilitates the integra. 
tion theoretical assumptions different scien. 
sciences, there are many contradictions and gaps 
the theoretical framework which guide 
search. 

Finally, there opportunity for division 
labor where one lone observer would 
seriously handicapped. Psychological 
summarized Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb 
strongly suggests the theory that, all other 
factors being equal, group effort has greater 
potentiality for accuracy than individual 

Despite these potential advantages, scientific 
collaboration not always bed roses, 
Suppressed behind the polite mutual 
ping the preface many book are some 
less cordial relationships. Juicy tidbits gossip 
concerned with them, much they would 
liven the usual drabness chapters 
“methodology,” are carefully censored. Only 
“insiders” know that the team Dinkelsbuehl 
and Huckleberry, famous for their 
great contribution the field X-nology, 
would rather dead than talk each other. 
never collaborate again. The world may 
think much them, but what they think 
each other not fit printed. 

Only frank recognition the potential 
ence these obstacles 
research can give some promise that they wil 
avoided. The nature cooperation among 
different scientists, differ they must 
personal idiosyncracies, values, training, and 
motivation, must geared social processes 
conducive their common goals. 


THE FACTOR INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 


research team comes together 
joint scientific objective. Their relationships 
each other are manifestly professional. Once 
the actual work begins, they tend become 
more and more personal. addition the 
readily acknowledged scientific goals, less readily 


Gardner Murphy, Lois Murphy, and Theodor 
Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology, 
York: Harper Brothers, 1937, pp. 
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acknowledged personal and emotional factors 
must dealt with. Individuals, who are the 
repositories different scientific skills, react 
each other not only the basis their 
professional roles; they also are communica- 
tion total personalities. 

long members the team feel secure 
their personal relations, they are able 
tolerate good deal criticism others, 
even the very field which they consider 
themselves competent. They not need the 
defense prestige “experts” use 
situations where they feel threatened. But 
interpersonal relationships are poor, members 
the team tend put great deal emphasis 
their unique professional roles 
grounds, which can more easily defended 
against threat, real imagined, than can their 
total personalities. 

Scientific theories then tend become exo 
extensions the persons who hold them. 
Publicly, each individual likely justify his 
research plans certain manifest purposes, 
which are usually expressed terms scientific 
theories and methodological requirements. 
However, very often the motivation for par- 
ticular plan activity not merely scientific, 
but mixed with greater lesser dose 
personal motivation. These personal preferences 
are often suppressed because they don’t fit into 
the realm science. However, they must 
faced frankly, communication main- 
tained between members the research team. 
one person begins discussion with eye 
scientific procedures, whereas the other uses 
this occasion express conscious subcon- 
scious ego motivations, the collaborators are 
not talking the same language.® 

Multi-professional teamwork involves ex- 
perience group therapy for each participant. 
The writer agrees with the view advocated 
Henry Murray, his final proposal for 
planning: “that members the re- 
search staff, during the preliminary formulating 
period, join systematic study themselves 
the process working toward agreement.” 


This section has been stimulated the analysis 
Robert Merton, Chap. “Manifest and 
Latent Functions,” Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1949. 

Murray, “Research Planning—A 
Few Proposals,” Culture and Personality, New 
York: Viking Fund, 1949, 211. 


ACADEMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC FUNCTIONS 
RECRUITMENT PERSONNEL 


Recruitment staff for research usually 
made first the basis technical skills. 
These are demonstrated through fairly objective 
indexes, such academic degrees, publications, 
and professional experiences. The capacity 
function member team also impor- 
tant. depends other professional qualifica- 
tions and some personality factors. 
professional team make study mental 
health directed the writer can serve here 
illustration. 

The recruiting was done the basis 
“recipe” academic skills outlined the 
research design: 


Medical experience with capacity give 
diagnostic physical examination. 

Psychiatric experience, with 
make personality assessments. 

Psychological experience, with capacity 
design, administer, and interpret battery 
personality tests for personality assess- 
ment. 

Sociological and anthropological experi- 
ence, with capacity describe and in- 
terpret culture. 


These were the formal professional require- 
ments. But less lofty level were other aca- 
demic qualifications which were crucial 
effective research work. Among them were: 


Ability make quick and effective records 
observation. 

Ability verbalize ideas and summarize 
them writing. 

Willingness endure the discomforts 
field work. 


Then there were the personality factors that 
would mean great deal for the success the 
study, such as: 


The ability get along with other people. 

Intellectual and emotional flexibility. 

Motivation for participation the study 
sufficiently basic meet the hardship, 
the boredom, and disappointments that 
are part any research effort. 


usually impractical make careful 
personality assessment applicants evaluate 
their capacity work team researchers. 
The selection personnel must proceed largely 
formal biographical data, supplemented with 
indexes professional status. the actual 
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work, these qualifications must supported 
non-academic skills and personality factors. 
certainly can accept the conclusions the 
President’s Scientific Research that 
“The selection men who can work well 
together and whose specialties complement each 
other key element the successful prosecu- 
tion modern research.” 


THE FACTOR SIZE 


There inverse relationship between the 
size group and the possibility frequent 
direct communication. Every researcher working 
full time can cover wide area activities. 
their number increases, becomes increas- 
ingly difficult keep each other informed 
their respective findings and coordinate their 
work. the group becomes too large, becomes 
necessary communicate through written 
memoranda and develop administrative 
structure. The type intimate intellectual and 
emotional relationship, which team research 
most likely fruitful, cannot main- 
tained large group. Every addition 
persons the staff conference tends make 
the process intercommunication more difficult 
and time-consuming. 


THE FACTOR STATUS DIFFERENCES 


When several scientists work together, they 
rarely enter the situation with equal status, 
particularly when they come from different 
disciplines. Status the ranking individual 
his society the basis socially acknowl- 
edged qualifications which are ascribed him. 
sometimes has the qualifications and experi- 
ences that with the status—he may have 
more and may have less. Ph.D. M.D. 
degree gives the bearer the status being the 
repository advanced knowledge. Some have 
it; for others the degree means little more than 
“union card” giving them access profes- 
sional job. 

When members from different scientific dis- 
ciplines work together, mutual adjustment 
each other’s status becomes essential. Status 
affects such things the influence their 
opinion team consultations, the attention 
paid outside observers each member, the 
remuneration offered, and the credit given for 


“Science and Public Policy,” vol. III, Adminis- 
tration for Research, The President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board, John Steelman, Chairman, October 
1947, 100. 


their respective contributions. The difficulties 
integrating different levels prestige has 
primary stumbling block many team 
search efforts. 

When members research team have 
personal with one another, adjustments 
the shifts effectiveness each individy 
can occur without too much threat the joint 
collaboration. Members can make 
assessment each other. They can 
shifts group recognition. 

their work proceeds, re-alignment their 
respective evaluation can occur terms the 
roles each person plays their study. Each 
person’s status will acquire dynamic quality, 
shifting frequently changes the 
ments the study place greater 
emphasis the skills each participant. 

Professional status often used evaluate 
the importance the contribution made the 
different collaborators. Actually there 
objective measurement for creative work 
Because this lack, the temptation arises 
measure performance with certain “objective 
indexes” such number hours 
made curing field work. There great 
that such measurements, even though 
limitations are consciously recognized, will lead 
shift emphasis away from creative 
which may have visible results immediately 
routine performance which can expressed 
objective terms. the other hand, the 
impossibility evaluating objectively the 
formance different collaborators may serve 
rationalization for passivity and lack 
activity. 

the long run, different individuals 
work together only they feel properly recog 
nized and rewarded for the contributions they 
make. Academic exploitation through 
sis derived status rather than actual 
performance detrimental good 
personal relations, without which real team 
work possible. Strong positive relations among 
members the group are essential they 
arrive commonly accepted standards for 
dividing the rewards accruing from their 
effort. 

absence good personal relations, conflicts 
tend arise between the formal status 
collaborator, conceives it, and 
realistic assessment others the 
situation. Professionals who 
“slipping” group recognition are likely 
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hold on, all the more tenaciously, the formal 
indicators their general status. They are 
likely enhance the importance and utility 
the things they can best. the degree 
which one man’s methods are used, his personal 
role the team gains status. likely 


over-emphasize the complexity training 


the joint 


and uniqueness experience required, 


decrease competition with himself. Where this 


problem study and its requirement. becomes 


their replaced the struggle for ego-survival the 


the 
ly. Each 


smaller 

evaluate 
the 
work 
arises 


scientists who feel themselves threatened the 
unexpected demands made upon them the 
multi-professional research situation. 

the final analysis, collaborators must have 
strong common values, confidence each other’s 
ability, and certainty each other’s interest 
contribute the common research goal, they 
are able work together. these con- 
ditions exist, the need for any objective any 
other kind measurement respective con- 
tributions becomes minimal. the absence 


these conditions, real teamwork impossible. 


worked, 
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AUTHORITY AND COLLABORATION 


industrial and multi-professional collabo- 
ration, the coordination the common work 
usually achieved through clearly defined hier- 
archy power and responsibilities. There 
boss who gives the orders and decides the 
roles each participant. 


power can quite detrimental. violates 

one the fundamental assumptions profes- 

sional ethics—that each qualified scientist 

creative source knowledge. man’s skills 

can evaluated only those equally qualified 
the same specialty. Even this test has often 
failed. Charles Darwin was not wrong even 
though the vast majority his contemporary 
scientists rejected his main theory. research 
coordinator cannot, like foreman, make uni- 
lateral work specifications for the different 
specialists who are collaborating. the unique 
maximum advantage, they must have full 
opportunity express and pursue their con- 

Joint work, however, requires coordination. 
There must some subordination personal 
opinion preference whenever several people 
something together. The advantages from 


used scientific research, such hierarchy 


division labor accrue only each team 
member given definite responsibilities. There 
are also administrative details that must 
looked after, ranging from arrangements for 
pay the determination the time and place 
work, etc. Two polar types collaboration 
can distinguished: 

(a) Hierarchical Teamwork. Here team 
scientists work together under clearly struc- 
tured hierarchy power. Usually there 
director, with final authority for decision-making 
concentrated his person. Depending the 
size the research team, his powers may 
delegated part through bureaucracy 
officials, related each other descending 
order power. Most scientific research in- 
dustry and government operates this princi- 
ple. This method organization thought 
lead considerable degree administrative 
efficiency. also accord with our mores 
individual competitiveness and entrepreneu- 
rial initiative. 

Hierarchical teamwork, however, imposes 
strains both the director and his subordinates. 
Team members, because their relative im- 
potence effectuate their point view 
areas where they may consider themselves com- 
petent, can only work through those superior 
them power, regardless the technical 
competency the latter. Personal consideration 
and professional recognition received tend 
function status the power hier- 
archy rather than the contribution the re- 
search product. The inability take much 
independent initiative often results shifting 
responsibility those authority. 

Hierarchical teamwork most likely 
effective those authority are clearly recog- 
nized their subordinate team-members 
persons superior ability, whose judgment 
highly respected. When superiority power 
not sustained superior professional compe- 
tence, interpersonal relationships become 
cult. “Showing the stupidity the Chief” 
becomes favorite manner expression 
those the lower echelons 
the research organization. Extreme defensiveness 
intellectual matters the most 
response those threatened. order 
maintain their administrative authority, they 
often are psychologically compelled belittle 
discourage really creative work those 
working under them. 

scientific research, hierarchy power, 
which not sustained real differences skill 
and contribution recognized all those who 
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work together, tends produce inter-personal 
tensions and rivalries which inhibit creativity. 
(b) Democratic Teamwork. Occasionally 
scientific team research conducted 
number collaborators without any defined 
structure authurity and responsibility. Major 
decisions are made jointly. Different team mem- 
bers assume primary responsibility those 
areas where the group considers them most 
competent. This method accord with pro- 
fessional traditions scholarly autonomy and 
most commonly found university settings. 
Even where the group small, the democratic 
process quite time-consuming. Team research 
requires much attention details which may 
important each member, even though they 
bear direct relationship the research topic. 
Working hours, rates pay, methods record- 
ing, public relations contacts and other auxiliary 
tasks must looked after. democratic 
teamwork, balance between “important” de- 
cisions made jointly and the delegation 
authority less crucial areas essential 
avoid the expenditure excessive amounts 
time and energy team members with “house- 
keeping chores.” Some degree inhibition 
individual initiative always implied when 
team research effort being considered. 
Under democratic arrangement, however, the 
limits, their extent and substance, are not im- 
posed outside authority. They are the 
product the team whose members agree 
them accomplish their joint purpose. 
Democratic teamwork gives each collaborator 
the opportunity take initiative. There are 
curbs creativity through administrative 
power. But there also danger tension 
arising from the lack structure. difficult, 
without anyone authority, carry 
consistent plan over long period time 
maintain good communications among all team- 
members that they know what the others are 
doing. Only situations where all team members 
are strongly motivated take share the 
work, and have secure personal relationships 
with each other, can the situation avoided 
where democracy tends become anarchy. 


TEAM WORK SUBSTITUTE FOR CREATIVITY 


The complexity most research topics and 
the mass production trend our culture are 
finding the phenomenal current 
expansion team research. Some our out- 
standing scientific products—such the atom 
bomb, the antibiotic drugs, the monumental 
Carnegie Corporation study American Negro 


problems—have been products team 

But team work offers guarantee 
creativity. can and has become the framework 
for much academic mediocrity. Capable 
ministrators have turned their genius for hyp 
zation into “big” projects, the bigness which 
often measured largely the size the 


budget, the number employees and some 
dateness research equipment and building does 
The ideas underlying the research are often over 


impressive. Agencies with large funds spend 
research sometimes are under pressure many 
spend them, even first-class ideas 
personnel can involved. Research administra. funds. 
tion has become special vocation. The Library 
Congress found sufficient interest this field 
The relationship between size and efficiency 


the subject much study industry. the Multi 
know, even been put under scrutiny. into 


respective advantages and disadvantages the 
individual and team research inferred genius, 
paper would well worth testing the coll 
atic study. The writer has strong hunch than 
multi-professional organization such, under 
good research ideas and spontaneous meaning 
interest them the part the team, 

likely sterile. This certainly 

eloquently Arthur Benton: 


have nothing say against this type per- 
sonnel structure for research. might mention, 
ever, that friend, who was member sucha 
multi-disciplinary research group, recently 
his opinion that under these conditions fruitful 
search retarded rather than accelerated because the 
level discussion inevitably sinks that the The 
dullest member the group. put it, Source 
good researchers are held back the teacher— 
would only warn that this new enthusiasm 
group research should not mean that the ind-| born 
vidual researcher not encouraged every and shoul 
course, 


Wilson Gee, who considers briefly the other dis 
“Individual versus Group Research” ductory 

gists 
occasions 


Helen Dudenbostal Jones, Fiscal and our own 
ary Phases Research—A Selected List containing 
ences. The Library Congress, Washington, D.C, approach 


1949, pp. 


atric Research,” Symposium 1949, American 
Orthopsychiatry, January 1950, 113. 
Wilson, Gee, Social Science Research aper 
Sociologica 


New York: Appleton Century Crofts, Inc., 
pp. 361-365. 
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potentialities scientific group projects. “Very 
few them have come successful fruition.” 
gives evidence which base such 
conclusion. Gee may justified developing 
hypothesis the basis his individual 
experience and insight, but the basis for formu- 
lating any general policy, which can have 
some degree scientific confidence, simply 
does not exist. The superiority team research 
over individual endeavors, all other factors 
being equal, seems tacitly assumed 
many the foundations and government 
agencies who currently furnish the research 
funds. This attitude reflects more our general 
cultural bias for “bigness” and 
tion” than policy based knowledge the 
true state affairs. The question, scientifically 
speaking, remains wide open. 

Multi-professional research certainly has been 
setting for facilitating promising research 
into the frontiers knowledge. But without 
the spark scientific theories, individual 
genius, and good personal relationships among 
the collaborators, not likely more 
than facade behind which men, working 
under the label science, engage scientifically 
meaningless activity. 


THE TEACHING SOCIOLOGIST’S 
FRAME REFERENCE 


Cornell College, Iowa 


The Introductory Sociology course once 
source comfort and headache every 
teacher—comfort born desire introduce 
students rewarding field study; headache 
born clash opinions what should 
and should not dealt with the introductory 
course. not know how our colleagues 
other disciplines feel about their specific intro- 
ductory courses and textbooks, but believe 
would revealing secret fellow sociolo- 
gists point out that each has more 
occasions than one expressed desire write 
our own introductory textbook sociology 
containing what believe just the right 
approach and just the right data about society. 
this understandable and commendable desire 
promote our discipline and serve our pupils 


Paper read the meeting the Midwest 
Society held Des Moines, April 12-14, 


aright, many sociologist lives under delusion 
grandeur, meets with frustration, and perhaps 
nourishes special neurosis his own. The 
present writer victim this disease 
prevalent among our tribe—perhaps ad- 
vanced stage inasmuch has already gone 
more than half way his self-imposed task 
writing the introductory textbook soci- 
ology, tentatively entitled The Grammar 
Sociology. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND OVER-ALL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The pioneers sociology, American well 
European, addressed themselves the 
formulation appropriate frame reference 
for our discipline. The quest for satisfactory 
theoretical framework for Introductory Soci- 
ology has recently suffered setback the 
rise two schools thought: (1) the social 
problems school, and (2) the over-all social 
science school. Some have conceived Intro- 
ductory Sociology hodge-podge social 
problems, while others have viewed 
general survey all sciences, natural well 

Few social problems textbooks are concerned 
with discussion the theoretical ‘ramework 
within which social problems arise. And even 
those few textbooks social problems that 
undertake present theoretical framework 
make appreciable contribution the full 
understanding social processes human 
behavior within the socio-cultural setting. The 
social problems textbook usually com- 
pendium conditions and situations viewed 
“problems” significant sections society 
given time. the time printed, such 
textbook already out date regard 
some its data and conclusions. Hence there 
the need for frequent revisions. The data 
learned the student the ’thirties 
have relevance the citizen the 
even should remember them! spite 
this glaring situation, have respectable soci- 
ologists who maintain that the best introduction 
Social Problems. not questioning the 
validity course Social Problems—I 
only denying its validity utility Intro- 
ductory Sociology course. 

Indeed, the Social Problems course the 
role assigned Introductory Sociology 
course does more harm than good, because 
many instances that the one and only course 
with which student majoring 
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other fields has any acquaintance. The result 
staggering; such student develops dis- 
torted conception the discipline sociology 
the one hand and becomes weighed down 
with the abnormalities our society the 
other. Under the circumstances, neither sociology 
nor society can correctly appraised fully 
appreciated the student-citizen. 

Now come the school sociologists 
who would present Introductory Sociology 
over-all social science. There nothing alien 
this school—from soup nuts, all grist 
for their mill, one may mix metaphors. 
Indeed, this meaningless mixing metaphors 
the only correct way describe such text- 
books palmed off Introductory Sociology. 
not opposed over-all social science books 
—or even textbooks; they may conceivably 
serve useful purpose. But opposed 
such books being designated Introductory 
Sociology. There dead give-away most 
such pseudo-textbooks: all them proudly 
point out that one the virtues the book 
that, the discretion the teacher, certain 
sections may omitted, the other virtue being 
that the book could taught just effectively 
backward forward! add injury the 
insult, the end every chapter, they add 
reading list and list topics and discussions 
covering other books. 

Can imagine introductory textbook 
geometry being taught backward effectively 
forward? Can imagine student getting 
the hang things supposed learn 
geometry certain sections may omitted 
the discretion teachers? The unpalatable 
conclusion that great deal the matter 
included such over-all social science text- 
books palmed off Introductory Sociology 
irrelevant the purposes sociology 
presented manner irrelevant sociological 
analysis. Some introductory textbooks frankly 
confess, among other things: (1) that many 
students enroll the Introductory Sociology 
course because the hour just fits into their 
schedule and (2) because “snap” course; 
(3) that there guarantee that all introduc- 
tory class students would with further 
studies sociology; (4) therefore, the textbook 
question attempts present all kinds 
distilled information which may helpful 
the future citizen. 


OBJECTIVES INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


What objectives should Introductory Soci- 
ology course textbook achieve? First, must 


delimit the field sociology; second, mug 
set forth the categories and conceptual took 
with which the sociologist must operate. 
must provide theoretical framework 
which all problems human behavior 
the context groups and culture can fitted 
and analyzed. Fourth, the Introductory 
ogy course textbook should serve basic 
orientation for further studies and researches 
the field sociology. Fifth and last, the course 
well the textbook ought supply 

student with point view, perspective upon 

human living, methodology for the 

standing social normalities and abnormalities, 

sound Introductory Sociology course ought 
achieve three end-results. One the end. 

results the study Introductory Sociology 
human collective traits all cultures the 
one hand and the relativity cultures 
time and/or place the other. Second, the 
social processes are conditioned the value 
system given society and that the 
system itself part the data studied 

sociologists. Third and last, while 
“laws” social dynamics can formulated 
only within the context given 
community, and are relevant only within 
given milieu, the Introductory Sociology course 
has the obligation point out the emergence 
universal global cultural categories 
cending national, racial, and culture-area 
daries. discussion the emergence 
One World—of the small neighborhood 
—should left neither political spell-bindes 
nor journalistic hacks, but should under 
taken trained sociologists. 


PREFACE THE GRAMMAR SOCIOLOGY 


The Grammar Sociology divided 
three parts: (1) Groups (Subject), (2) 
esses (Predicate), (3) Culture 
Since the days Comte and Play, 
and Ward, Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer, Git 
dings and Small, Ross and Cooley, 
have gone long way delimiting our 
investigation and defining the scope 
methods our discipline. Even so, 
the present writer that are far behind 
confreres the natural sciences and 
the social sciences. Any ten physicists 
agree among themselves regard 
matter, conceptual tools, and laboratory 
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dures, which the student should introduced 
the elementary course and the first two 
three courses. for the economists, seven out 
ten are apt have similar agreement 
regard their discipline. only when 
come our own discipline sociology that 
agreement becomes rare phenomenon. 
sure, sociologists worth their salt are not dis- 
peculiarly dynamic field investigation which 
lends itself multitude approaches— 
mythological, philosophical, scientific. Further- 
more, the scientific approach the field 
human behavior within the context groups 
and cultures has necessitated methodology 
all its own. 

the present writer’s contention that 
have now arrived the point where should 
possible secure consensus among soci- 
ologists regard subject-matter, conceptual 
tools and methodological problems the intro- 
ductory course Sociology and the first two 
three courses our field. 

The group the datum Sociology. 
sociologists attempt study human behavior 
terms groups and groupings. Groups and 
groupings operate (i.e., processes) within the 
framework culture. Hence the student must 
introduced the various types groups 
and groupings society. How different types 
groups come into existence how they are 
formed, how they are held together, how they 
operate—with this field the student must 
acquainted the very beginning the study 
sociology. 

Next, the various processes characterizing 
individual and group behavior must studied 
and known the student the introductory 
level. Sociologists have been using the word 
process both the singular and the plural 
quite frequently. But far the present 
writer knows, not one them has taken the 
trouble define the term. That deficiency must 
made good. Then, again, the term socializa- 
tion has been bandied about loosely, without 
Proper distinction between the processes so- 
cialization and the processes social participa- 
tion. Other processes—cooperation, competi- 
tion, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, so- 
cial change, social control—have received fuller 
and more satisfactory treatment some the 
standard textbooks sociology and special mon- 
ographs. the field social change, Satya- 
gtaha, both process and movement, 
departure the theory social processes, 
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and ought find place our Introductory 
Sociology. 

Finally, our students the elementary level 
must develop proper appreciation the 
cultural framework, the cultural environment, 
within which individuals and groups operate. 
Here, seems me, the sociologist must clearly 
define his field. sociologists are not called 
upon trace the evolution culture from the 
paleolithic atomic artifacts and correlative 
social institutions. The study 
cultures must properly left anthropologists. 
permissible introduce the student 
the introductory level the stages cultural 
growth—to the idea cultural evolution. But 
the use massive data from preliterate cultures 
the formulation laws social statics and 
dynamics, was done Herbert Spencer, 
not within the province the sociologist. 

The discussion culture, for purposes 
introductory sociology, ought start with the 
assumption the earth-bound character 
man. measure, man, collective man, 
the earth, earthy. Sociological study culture 
begins with the rise River Valley civilizations. 
The four primary institutions society—the 
family order, the economic order, the dharmic 
(church-school) order, the state order—are 
then studied terms their manifestations 
here and abroad and terms their derivative 
secondary institutions. Finally, attempt 
made study the interrelationships among 
institutions and the emerging pattern social 
organization. 

this section culture, many departures 
from traditional practices standard textbooks 
sociology need undertaken. have 
patience with sociologists who say that their 
textbook needs periodic revision because statis- 
tics have become outmoded. basic text 
astronomy physics needs revised not 
terms millions new experiments, obser- 
vations and facts, but only terms one 
two fundamentally revolutionary discoveries. 
The Ptolemaic astronomy needed rewritten 
only after Copernicus’s revolutionary discovery 
the heliocentric nature the universe began 
recognized valid. The Newtonian physics 
textbook needed revised not terms 
millions experiments and observations but 
only terms the revolutionary concept 
matter being congealed energy and terms 
the time-space frame Einsteinian relativity. 


statistics gathered together Census 


volumes every ten years and special surveys 
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not constitute analogous revolutionary dis- 
coveries. 

not. sociology science, its basic 
principles cannot affected temporary 
shortage housing the dislocations born 
man-made cataclysms like wars natural 
calamities like earthquakes and pestilences. 
sociologists are, ought be, concerned with 
the discovery and exposition abiding laws 
which society maintains its integrity 
ongoing cooperative concern mutual services. 

When sociologists are reduced saying 
difficult define sociology, let quit 
calling ourselves sociologists. When are re- 
duced saying sociology what sociologists 
are doing and talking about, let honest 
enough confess that sociology neither 
science nor art but dodge. When are 
reduced saying that the whole book 
answer what sociology is, let not 
arrogant enough write book sociology. 
English training India leads believe 
cannot define it. Let the definition tentative; 
let wrong, begin with, need be, but 
let there definition our discipline. The 
first two chapters the Introductory Sociology 
textbook may well attempt state exactly 
what sociology is, what its methodological prob- 
lems are, what its scope conceived be. 

participant two cultures, the author 
deeply impressed with what has called 
“global-universal processes,” i.e. the processes 
interaction global scale leading the 
emergence One World. Fully mindful the 
fact that human behavior understandable 
primarily and solely within given cultural set- 
ting, also recognizing the existence number 
culture-areas, must not blind the 
operation forces leading the emergence 
certain fundamental cultural categories accept- 
adequately deal with global-universal processes 
and global-universal cultural categories the 
making, may well “shut shop.” The 
last chapter each the three sections the 
book may well deal with the universal global 


setup. 


THE SOCIOLOGIST’S FRAME REFERENCE 


The interrelationships between group (or 
groups), process (or processes), and culture are 
best understood describing the group 
subject, process predicate and culture 
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the object complement, the grammar 
sociology. The group (subject) its operation 
and functioning creates and perpetuates 
cate) culture (object complement). 
culture emerges and cultural categories 
established, there comes into being the frame. 
work ethos defining the possibilities and 
tations human behavior. Thus the group, the 
creator culture, becomes prisoner its 
own creature; or, put more flattering 
terms, the group well each constituent 
member thereof functions efficiently, effectively 
and satisfyingly, because the definition 
goals. The interrelationships between group, 
process and culture are reciprocal: 

Group may defined its elementary level, 
for our purposes, aggregation human 
beings. meaningful, however, group should 
imply that its members are associated with one 
another certain network reciprocal 
relationships for specific purpose set 
purposes. group this sense the starting. 
point sociological inquiry. the datum 
sociology. 

Process may defined the continuum 
events whereby being transformed into 
becoming. The process thus always dynamic 
affair. Change, said, the one constant fact 


nature. The process must always thought 


particles water observed certain point 
the river certain time are replaced 
similar particles water the same point 
the river the very next moment. Yet, such 
replacements take place evenly and 
formly that the river presents itself the 
naked eye the observer stable fact, not 
fact flux. Empirically man finds possible 
treat the river fact with given struc- 
ture, the waters flowing given speed. The 
structural concept enables man utilize the 
river and compare and contrast with other 
rivers well with other phenomena that 
are not-rivers. 

Functionally, process sociology may 
between the individual and persons, interaction 
between person and person, interaction between 
the person and the group, interaction between 
group and group, interaction between persons, 
groups, and culture. Interaction means mort 
than stimulus acting the individual, person 
group: true interaction implies stimulus 
ing response, which turn affects the 
stimulus. The process involves: 
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SSR. 

Process sociology may also viewed 
structurally for methodological purposes, the 
dynamic aspect not forgotten. Structurally, 
process sociology assumes the form insti- 
tution institutionalization. Institutions may 
defined collective modes response 
human beings (always assumed associated 
groups) given stimuli. That the ele- 
mentary definition institution. Actually, insti- 
tutions, sociologically valid, must 
defined collective modes response formal- 
ized with ritual and carried out through formal 
agencies. 

Culture may defined the sum-total 
human achievements, material well non- 
There consensus among soci- 
ologists and anthropologists 
history regarding the definition culture. 
Oswald Spengler would make sharp distinction 
between culture and civilization. Anthropologists 
like Goldenweiser would consider the two 
terms synonymous. Some would confine culture 
non-material phenomena only. Thus, for 
instance, Sutherland and Woodward say: “If 
... culture exists only where there communi- 
cation, then the content culture can only 
ideas symbol-patterns. Culture then 
immaterial phenomenon only, matter 
thoughts and meanings and habits and not 
visible and touchable material things objects.” 
For “material elements that are made and used 
accordance with socially inherited tradition,” 
these two authors suggest the use the term 
“culture objects.” like manner, Tylor defines 
culture “that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and 
any other capabilities acquired man 
member And Redfield speaks 
culture “an organized body conventional 
understandings manifest art and artifact, 
which, persisting through tradition, characterizes 
human group.” Combining several these 
ideas may define culture that complex 
whole the achievements man, the total 
social heritage man, which can transmitted 
vertically well horizontally men through 
and communication and tradition. The dis- 


Sutherland, and Julian Wood- 
ward, Introductory Sociology, 2nd ed., Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Co., 1940, 21. 

Quoted William Ogburn, and Meyer 
Nimkoff, Sociology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940, 25. 

25, quoted. 
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tinction between the material aspects culture 
and the non-material aspects culture made 
only for methodological purposes. Material 
culture objects, such typewriters and subway 
trains, are meaningless except terms the 
“capability” men use them terms 
the functions defined the given cultural 
context. 

may then say that culture the sum- 
total human achievements capable trans- 
mission communication and tradition. There 
are two ways looking culture—material 
objects artifacts and non-material phases 
behavior, such social organization and the 
specific uses material culture-objects. The 
difference between material and non-material 
culture more apparent than real, because the 
uses artifacts are culturally conditioned. The 
discovery underground rectangular struc- 
ture, built the Indians the Southwest, 
interesting; but becomes meaningful only 
when discover what use had been 
placed. Not until the building identified 
the Kiva, the secret place for worship and 
ceremonials, can appreciate the role the 
underground structure the life and culture 
the Indians who had built it. 

take instance from contemporary ex- 
perience, some the I.’s the South Pacific 
during World War exchanged their alarm 
clocks for some highly prized native objects. 
But the natives the South Pacific the 
alarm clock served ornament worn 
around the neck. The artifact—the alarm clock 
—is the same; but the culture the native, 
does not serve the purpose defined for 
our culture. Thus the core culture, either 
material non-material, there the element 
cultural conditioning, the element appropriate 
usage the element appreciation. Culture 
tion patterning. 

The popular and literary usage the term 
culture refinement, proper understanding, 
has sound basis but its narrow connotation 
unacceptable the sociologist. 

The cultural process, spoken Park and 
would then involve acquisition and 
assimilation the values the culture 
given group. 


Robert Park, and Ernest Burgess, Intro- 
duction the Science Sociology, 2nd ed., Chi- 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1924, pp. 
52-54. 
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and Processes 
This nexus suggests the methods and techniques 
investigation available sociology, indeed 
all the social sciences. 

word caution order. Groups, proc- 
esses and culture are integrally related that 
impossible investigate any one these 
elements sociology without reference the 
other two. Man’s behavior can only under- 


called the immediate and remote forces, namely, 
groups and culture, respectively. only for 
the sake convenience that separately 
Groups, Processes, Culture. 


Theory Knowledge,” The Yenching Journal 
Social Studies, vol. no. January, 1939. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


COMMENT ZENTNER’S 
ARTICLE, “MORALE” 


the Editor: 


Henry Zentner, his article 
Certain Theoretical Implications Data the 
American Soldier,” the June 1951 issue 
the American Sociological Review, utilizes 
certain concepts which may reduce the effective- 
ness theoretical and applied studies mili- 
tary groups. These factors are: 


Uncritical application systems, based 
investigations made civilian popula- 
tions, study characteristic features 
military groups. 

Use non-functional terms such 
morale for the description data which 
potentially measurable. 


Zentner states that “the test morale 
the ability the group meet adverse circum- 
stances and the strength morale indicated 
the disposition persist the face set- 
backs, defeats, reverses and trying circum- 
stances.” this the case, superficial 
analysis the morale such military groups 
the German army toward the end World 
War and possibly the Chinese army during 
the present conflict Korea, could lead 
the conclusion that their morale was high. 
Zentner goes state that “consequently, 
where morale high, there persistence 
carrying out the task the group and willing- 
ness stick together behalf the group 
cause; where morale low poor there 
but little attachment the group goal and 
effective willingness toward joint undertak- 
ing.” could again assume that, since the 
German military psychosocial 
mained relatively stable even under such ad- 
verse conditions (using military frame 
prisoner war camps, morale 
was high, 

Both Zentner’s factors: persistence and 
Willingness stick together behalf the 
cause, are present the above examples. 
Thus the term morale when employed quanti- 


tatively such high, low poor reference 
military group may involve certain limita- 
tions. These limitations become apparent 
testing (Zentner’s objective) and 
analysis such the case psychological 
warfare. Probably more profitable approach, 
the analysis structural and motivational 
features military groups, may found 
organizing data basic perceptual categories 
group deterioration. These categories de- 
veloped for use psychological warfare are: 
(1) Changes inter-group perceptions, (2) 
Leadership failure, (3) Majority-minority prob- 
lems, (4) Shifts role playing, (5) Failure 
obtain individual goals, (6) Failure obtain 
group goals, (7) Changes group and indi- 
vidual attitudes, and (8) Leadership dissension. 

Possibly from the quantification data 
each category, index deterioration, based 
relative scale, could developed. 
any case this approach would recognize the 
unique features military groups and the 
same time avoid the use non-functional 
term such morale. 


Howarp WALTERS, JR. 

Lt. U.S. Infantry 

Psychological Warfare Officer 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


CONCERNING FULBRIGHT AWARDS 
the Editor: 


perhaps not known those applying, 
planning apply, for grant under the 
Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress), 
that two different categories grantees have 
been established, seemingly Treasury 
ruling. 

One these made “students and 
advanced research scholars,” who are exempt 
from income tax, they need not 
include their Fulbright awards when filing their 

The other category takes all “professors, 
lecturers, and who must include their 
Fulbright award gross income when making 
tax return, and who must pay tax 
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this award dollars spite the fact that 
the award paid the grantee currency 
not convertible into dollars. 

Read, mark, and inwardly digest page 
section IX, paragraph the circular issued 
the Conference Board Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee International 


Exchange Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, (no date, but apparently 
available for limited circulation before October 
15, 1950). 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Notice Contributors 


Dr. Robert Faris, Department 
Sociology, University Washington, Seattle 
Washington, has been appointed the Council 
the American Sociological Society the 
next Editor the American Sociological Re- 
view. From now on, all manuscripts, communi- 
cations, and news items should sent him. 
Books for review should also sent the 
new editorial offices the above address. 


Index the American Sociological 
Review 
The the first fifteen volumes the 


American Sociological Review, 1936-1950, 
now available the Executive Office the 


American Sociological Society, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 


The price $2.00 postpaid. This 184 page 
volume includes Subject Index, Author Index 


and Book Review Index. All members the 


Society who have not already done are 
urged buy copy this useful volume. 
Some may wish buy extra copy, especially 
those who might later desire sell their back 
copies the Review. 


Joint Session with the National 
Council for the Social Studies 


The joint session the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the American Sociological 
Society will held November 23, 1951 
the Statler Hotel Detroit. The following 
program was worked out committee 
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2.30-4.30 


the American Sociological Society under the 
chairmanship Dr. Gordon Blackwell, Uni- 
versity North Carolina. Dr. Joseph Gittler, 
Iowa State College, will serve chairman 
both section meetings. 


9-11 A.M. Social Problems: Some New Per- 
spectives. Social Class Analysis 
Personality and Class Ameri- 
can Culture 
Ruth Useem, Michigan State 
College 
Social Stratification the 
Rural Areas the United States 
Carl Taylor, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics 
Discussion 
Herbert Seamans, National 
Conference Christians 
and Jews 
Richard Wilmeth, University 
Iowa 


Social Class Factor 
Teaching the Social Studies 
Social Class Membership and Out- 
of-Class School Activities 
Wilbur Brookover, Michigan 
State College 
Social Class Fact and Perspec- 
tive the Social Studies 
Earl Johnson, University 
Chicago 
Discussion 
Rev. Edwin Sullivan, Seton 
Hall University 
William Van Til, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American Council Education. President 
Arthur Adams has announced that Michigan 
State College will develop program aid the 
newly organized University the Ryukyus, near 
Naha, Okinawa, and the first major step that 
program will select five its professors 
sent the Department the Army teach 
the new university for year beginning Sep- 
tember. Under arrangement with the Reorienta- 
tion Division, Office for Occupied Areas, Office 
the Secretary the Army, the American Council 
Education has accepted over-all responsibility 
for program aid the Ryukyus University, 
and Michigan State College will work intimately 
with the Council the project. 

Action was taken the Civil Administra- 
tion the Ryukyu Islands year ago establish 
the University the Ryukyus, major step 
the Army’s effort promote the formation 
stable economy and democratic form govern- 
ment. The University the first institution 
higher learning ever exist the Ryukyus. More 
than five hundred students attended the new uni- 
versity during its first year operation, which 
ended recently. 

emphasis the University being given 
the practical arts, notably agriculture and home 
economics, the teaching English, and ex- 
tensive informational and educational programs 
among the adult population. 

The American Council Education, non- 
governmental organization representing more than 
1100 institutions higher education and other 
educational organizations, will supervise the entire 
program aid the Ryukyus University and 
will seek enlist cooperation and assistance 
individuals and organizations the United States 
developing other forms assistance. 


Free Russia Fund, Inc. Dr. Philip Mosely, 
trustee the Free Russia Fund, Inc., established 
May the Ford Foundation, has announced 
that the Fund had formed new activity, The 
Research Program the USSR. Dr. Mosely, who 
director the Russian Institute Columbia 
University, will also director the new 
organization. 

Alexander Dallin, historian and specialist 
Soviet affairs Columbia, has been appointed 
associate director. Temporary offices the new 
organization will 425 West 117th Street, 
New York City. 


Fulbright Awards. Announcement made 
the program for university lecturing 
doctoral research awards under the Fulbright Act 
Europe and the Near East for 1952-53. Also 
newly issued booklet, The Fulbright Program, 
containing general information helpful applicants 
for awards the advanced categories, which should 
read connection with the program announce. 
ment. Copies both pamphlets, well appli- 
cation forms, are available upon request the 
Conference Board Associated Research Councils, 
the Committee International Exchange 
sons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 


The Israel Institute Applied Social 
search Jerusalem willing provide facilities 
for post-graduate training the field social and 
socio-psychological research foreign junior work- 
ers who have least completed the requirements 
for the M.A. degree. Facilities can present 
made available three workers for each year. The 


minimum period for fellowship should 


year. felt that shorter period would 
insufficient enable the recipient 
enough mastering research techniques. 


The training would emphasize the following 


topics which are basic many kinds research 
and which the Institute has made important 
contributions: 


Scale and intensity analysis attitude meas 
urement. 

Higher components attitudes, their 
identification and use. 

Use scale analysis psychometric testing. 

Systematics research and questionnaire design. 

Factorial structure mental abilities. 

Research techniques underdeveloped areas. 


formal course work will involved 
the training program. The fellow will learn 
technique working one more the Insti- 
tute’s projects that are process. will have 
the opportunity participate the design 
projects, training and supervision field staff, 
essing the data, and preparing reports. wil 
attend the weekly staff seminar the 
where methodological theory and problems are 
cussed, and will have senior member the 
tute’s staff serve his personal adviser and 

may mentioned that several 
Social Science Research Council (U.S.A.) 
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ships and other American students have already 
made use training and research facilities the 
Institute. 

The Institute prepared offer these services 
provided that funds can found for the traveling 
and maintenance expense the fellows. 


Eastern Sociological Society. Members are 
reminded that addition the list nominations 
for officers submitted the Nominating 
Committee, any ten members the Society may 
submit additional nominations the Secretary 
before January 1952. 


Cornell College, Iowa. Dr. Haridas Mu- 
the University Wisconsin will join 
the staff this Fall with the rank Professor 
Sociology. will teach courses general soci- 
ology, the Far East, and social work. 


Howard University. Professor Franklin 
Frazier, Chairman the Department, attended the 
meeting Paris the Committee Experts 
the Field Research and Race Relations the 
Modern World. this meeting Dr. Frazier was 
Chairman the Committee. 

Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky was Visiting Pro- 
fessor Sociology the University West Vir- 
ginia during the summer 1950. 

Mr. Horace Fitchet, Assistant Professor 
Sociology, has completed his dissertation 
ceived his Ph.D. degree the University Chicago. 

Dr. Harry Walker, Associate Professor 
Sociology, has been elected Secretary-Treasurer 
the District Chapter the American Sociological 
Society. 


Michigan State College. Various members 
the Department Sociology and Anthropology are 
engaged study being made the Association 
Land Grant Colleges financed The Fund for 
Adult Education, Inc., the Ford Foundation. 
Primary attention being given the three sub- 
ject-matter fields the Ford Foundation, namely, 
international understanding for peace, economics, 
and democracy. The sabbatical leave Dr. Charles 
Loomis, head the Department, has been ex- 
tended that may direct the survey. 
expected that will take from three six months 
complete the study. 

During the period August 6-24, 1951, the De- 
partment cooperation with the Department 
Textiles Clothing and Related Arts the School 
Home Economics, held the Second Seminar 
the Social Aspects the Purchase and Use 
Clothing. Dr. Wilbur Brookover, Social Psycholo- 
gist, and Professor Gregory Stone who doing 
the satisfactions and use clothing, 
the Department the planning and 
conduct the seminar. 


The Fifth Annual Rural Leadership School for 
rural clergy and lay leaders interested the rural 
church was held July 16-27. Paul Miller, Exten- 
sion Specialist Sociology and Anthropology, was 
chairman the program and planning committee. 

Dr. Olen Leonard will join the faculty this 
fall Professor Sociology and Anthropology. 
will assist the cooperative program Mich- 
igan State College and the Inter-American Institute 
Agricultural Sciences Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

Dr. John Useem taught during the summer 
session the Foreign Services Institute the 

Dr. Raymond Scheele, Assistant Professor 
Sociology and Anthropology, has been granted 
leave absence for one year effective September 
1951. will work cooperation with the Inter- 
American Institute Agricultural Sciences 
Technical Assistance Programs certain Latin 
American countries. 

Dr. Paul Honigsheim Lewis and Clark Uni- 
versity, Dr. Rudolph Heberle Louisiana State 
University, Dr. Walter Firey the University 
Texas, Dr. Norman Humphrey Wayne Uni- 
versity and Dr. Ruth Useem Michigan State 
College taught classes Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy during the Summer Session. 


Naval War College, Newport, new 
course Advanced Study Strategy and Sea 
Power was inaugurated mid-August when the 
academic year the War College began. The course 
will have five six officers the rank captain 
rear-admiral attendance, who will spend from 
one three years the course, depending 
their individual backgrounds and interests. The 
participants will encouraged make study 
the various elements that into the formation 
modern strategy and the nature modern sea- 
power. this study the officers will under 
restricting directives and will encouraged 
think broad and original manner. 

The course founded upon the recognition that 
modern strategy has become broad and complex 
that new means studying must evolved. 
The officers selected for the course will spend most 
their time, initially, familiarizing themselves 
with recent advances and thought political sci- 
ence, foreign governments, ideologies, economics 
and other non-military elements modern strategy. 
this phase their study the participating offi- 
cers will consult extensively with recognized civilian 
experts the various fields. 

The participants will also undertake intensive 
research into military history. For this purpose 
Chair Military History being created the 
War College, filled civilian scholar. 
intended fill the Chair for short periods rang- 
ing from semester year and attract out- 
standing experts all the social sciences. the 
later phases the course the officers will under- 
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take research into various aspects global strategy. 
They will prepare thesis upon their research work 
and here again the accent will upon broadly- 
gauged and creative approach. 


Ohio State Dr. Raymond 
Sletto, Chairman the Department, 
elected President the Columbus Chapter the 
American Statistical Association for the coming 

ear. 

Professor John Koty the American College, 
Athens, Greece, was visiting lecturer for the 
summer session. Fulbright Scholar, Dr. Koty 
spent the greater part this year the United 
States Boston University. 

Warren James, assistant the department, 
will join the staff the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology Cornell University 
structor the Autumn. addition graduate 
work and teaching Ohio State, Mr. James was 
formerly Executive Secretary the Ohio Com- 
mission Alcoholism during 1950. Cornell 
will offer courses criminology and social problems. 


Ohio University. Dr. John Owen taught 
courses juvenile delinquency and social disorgani- 
zation the summer session Stephen Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. has received 
appointment from the Department State 
serve visiting professor sociology the Uni- 
versity Helsinki, Finland, for the academic year 
1951-52, and will offer courses Problems 
Human Ecology, Measurement Social Attitudes, 
and Contemporary Trends American Sociology. 


University Akron. Professor Harmon 
DeGraff has retired head the department 
sociology after twenty-one years service the 
faculty. Dr. DeGraff will conduct part-time teach- 
ing and research emeritus professor. 

Dr. Charles Rogler has assumed the duties 
department head. 

Samuel Newman has resigned chief 
the marriage and divorce analysis branch the 
National Office Vital Statistics Washington, 
C., join the department. Dr. Newman was 
formerly the sociology faculty Ohio State 
University, University Louisville, and American 
University. 


University Chicago. Ernest Watson Bur- 
gess and William Fielding Ogburn retired with 
emeritus status June, having reached the uni- 
versity’s retirement age 65. They have been 
reappointed for the following academic year. Bur- 
gess, who received his Ph.D. degree the Univer- 
sity Chicago 1913, has been member the 
faculty there since 1915. Ogburn, Ph.D. Columbia 
University 1912, joined the University Chicago 
faculty 1927. Both are past presidents the 
American Sociological Society. 


The Committee Statistics department) 
the University Chicago has established, under 
five-year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
program Post-doctoral Awards provide 
ing and experience statistics for scholars 
main interests lie outside that field. There 
three Awards per year, holders the 
equivalent the biological, the physical, ang 
the social sciences. Each Award will $4000 
slightly more, office space will provided, and 
$600 $1000 will available for clerical, com. 
putational, and research assistance. There will 
tuition charges. 

The purpose the Awards give statistical 
training few scientists who may expected 
employ both the direct advance their 
specialties and the enlightenment their 
leagues and students example, consultation, 
and formal instruction. 

Candidates whose mathematical preparation 
cludes less than the usual sophomore year cal- 
culus, its equivalent, will not ordinarily 
considered, but previous training statistics not 
required expected. Candidates having under way 
research programs their own fields will 
ferred, and the department the University 
Chicago concerned with candidate’s specialty wil 
asked participate evaluating his 
tion. Recipients must spend eleven months studying 
statistics the University Chicago, and will 
expected pursue number regular 

Applications, requests for further 


tion, should sent to: Committee 


University Chicago, Chicago 37. Applications 
the academic year 1952-53 should arrive 
ruary 1952. 


University Washington. Norman 
has been appointed member the Washington 
State Board Prison Terms and Paroles. 
been granted leave absence from the University. 

Ruth Inglis, former Associate Professor the 
Department, was visiting professor during 
spring quarter. 

Joseph Klapper has resigned accept 
tion with the State Department. 

George Lundberg received the University 
Minnesota’s Outstanding Achievement Award 
Centennial Celebration April. 

The Department has concluded several 
ment research contracts, chiefly involving 
Dodd and the Public Opinion Laboratory and 
stone the University Chicago serving 
consultant. 

Dr. Paul Neurath Queens College taught 
the summer session. 


has announced the establishment 
faculty committee “with broad powers 
and facilitate research the social sciences” 
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the University. Chairman the new Social Sci- 
ences Committee William Sewell, professor 
rural sociology. will devote half time 
his new assignment. 

The Committee will “make continuing ap- 
raisal the state social science research 
the University, encourage long-range planning and 
coordination work, stimulate new fields in- 
quiry and new methods research, advance train- 


ing research, and help obtain funds adequate 
these purposes.” 

Departments, schools, and divisions included 
the new set-up will agricultural journalism, 
agricultural economics, commerce, economics, geog- 
raphy, history, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, rural sociology, social work, sociology and 
anthropology, law, education, journalism, and 
extension. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Society: Sociological Interpretation. 
Rosin Jr. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1951. xiii, 545, pp. $4.50. 


This sturdy volume the social system 
the United States, may ventured, will 
widely read, enthusiastically endorsed 
many, damned some, but dismissed few 
uneventful. Its large audience will due 
part the lack until now first-rate 
general study American social structure, 
whereas interest this area mounting. 
will hailed especially those who view 
structural-functional analysis sociology’s main 
street, but also readers who value theoretical 
consistency, judicious use extant research 
materials, scholarly caution, and careful work- 
manship. will attacked largely 
uninitiated poorly instructed students whose 
tolerance for abstract analysis and careful con- 
ceptual usage often low, and perhaps those 
from other academic fields who still prefer 
amateur (i.e., their own) professional socio- 
logy. The eventfulness Professor Williams’ 
work rests his utilization and development 
the Parsonian approach analyzing this coun- 
try’s complex socio-cultural system. 

The author launches this large task with 
brief chapter America’s geography, resources, 
and demography: these non-social phenomena 
are limiting facilitating, not determining 
conditions social life. Lulled this easy 
lesson, the reader challenged (in Chap. 
able but highly abstract discussion the 
essential tools structural analysis: the con- 
cepts structure, explained with admirable 
clarity; culture, normative pattern, not 
shotgun term; cultural norm, including 
goals and normative means; institution, 
norms felt “moral imperatives”; social 
organization; group. This minimal battery 
general concepts employed with rare con- 
sistency throughout the volume. 

Major chapters depict the structural com- 
ponents kinship and family, social stratifica- 
tion, economic institutions, the political system, 


formal education, and religion. each instance, 


review the “generic elements the institu- 


tion” constitutes ground-clearing preliminary 
analysis the American case; these intro. 
ductory sections clearly show Williams’ heg 

reliance Parsons and such theoretically con. 
genial writers the antecedent Weber 


Durkheim and the contemporaries 


Murdock, and Davis. But 
should not overstated. For describing the 
principal features each institutional structure, 
tracing its manifest and many its 
functions, and the skillful handling 
stitutional interrelations (the special subject 
later chapter, but also brought out all along), 
the author makes excellent use diverse 
pirical and theoretical materials. The 
hensive chapter social stratification, for 
example, includes full-bodied treatment both 
objective and subjective realities and their 
connections; does not neglect but underplays 
somewhat the power component class; 
makes use the best the available 
searches, including the investigations the 
Warner fortunately, does 
not embrace; though curiously, view 
Williams’ earlier work, slights the 
aspect stratification. Again, the long chapter 
political institutions equally inclusive and 
notwithstanding certain omissions—e.g. the roots 
political apathy; and the less apparent 
governmental functions the political 
Cushman, Laski and others are 
into the author’s “structural” presentation 
These chapters, together with more 
(and more closely Parsonian) discussion 
family, penetrating account 
especially corporate, organization, 
condensed but pertinent chapter aims 
methods schooling, and particularly 
and insightful consideration religion, are 
only high-level analyses these six 
but provide definite “clues the dynamic 
terrelations institutions the society 
whole.” These six, Williams makes 
not exhaust the significant normative 
tures the socio-cultural system; one 
view the quality the treatment, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


had included chapters science and recrea- 
tion, not the more special aspects law and 


However, much left store. all too 
chapter, Variation and the 
Evasion Normative Patterns” title 
the timid!), the fact 
explained and the American traits 
subcultures and conflicts, the prevalence 
expediency norms, seeming contradictions be- 
tween belief and behavior, and the functions 
“cultural fictions” are illustrated and inter- 
preted. Many the problems—theoretical and, 
some measure, methodological—raised 
implied this and preceding chapters are 
squarely faced the remainder the book. 
The chapter orientations” outstand- 
ing: Williams here surpasses such acknowledged 
predecessors Lynd and Myrdal, whose works 
employs achieving the most systematic 
statement date American values, the 
“central constellation” which, concludes, 
the nuclear theme individual personality. 
The penultimate chapters social organization 
and institutional interrelations are anti-climax: 
the first adequate but possibly misplaced 
consideration communal and associational 
societies, formal and informal organization, 
and special-interest groups; the second 
illustrating the already established theme 
institutional interdependence. the con- 
cluding chapter, the reader warned not 
confuse integration, which “occurs through 
shared values and beliefs,” with concealed 
value-judgment, with formal inclusiveness, with 
physical proximity, with homogeneity, with 
qualities hidden from scientific method; 
guided through wise but wordy discussion 
cohesive factors American life, with 
emphasis “symbolic integration,” the 
strategic functions knowledge and technique 
dealing with tension areas, and differentia- 
“Social Structure and Anomie”; 
finally, capsule consideration “integration 
and change,” left with the realization that 
strictly structural analysis, essential for any 
adequate understanding social system, 
nevertheless incomplete. 

Criticisms American Society, any 
study comparable statute, are in- 
Some readers may ask: What “socio- 
logical” about large parts the chapters 
political, and educational institutions? 
question not altogether fully answered 
the total context. Others may 
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object the unfinished bridge theory be- 
tween institutional structure 
(“institutions typically are both ‘facts the 
external world’ that the individual must take 
into account and value patterns within the 
has yet crossed. Still others may question 
the yield the structural-functional approach 
—as against some other—as they follow the de- 
tailed treatment, for example, the chapter 
education. And surely many will regret the 
numerous elliptical statements, the occasional 
verbosities, and the paucity concrete illustra- 
tive material. But those who study this book, 
from the trained social scientist who will find 
rich source hypotheses the under- 
graduate student for whom will heavy 
going but well worth the effort, will have had 
intellectual experience rarely met between 
the covers contemporary “text” our 
field. 
Smith College 


White Collar: The American Middle Classes. 
University Press, 1951. xx, 378 pp. 


This volume essentially analysis the 
factors associated with the outcomes consequent 
upon the transformation the old middle 
classes. Appearing does the midst 
inflationary period with all that this means for 
salaried workers, already substantial interest 
book this subject enhanced. 

barest outline the theme the volume 
that the structural changes modern society 
during the past fifty years has resulted 
changes sweeping that conceptions based 
upon the old middle classes are now obsolete. 
The task attempted, therefore, description 
the new middle classes, interpretation 
their ways life and ideologies, and assay 
their power potential. 

The first section the book, dealing with the 
change from the old the new middle classes, 
describes primarily decline the relative 
proportions the gainfully employed 
found small manufacturers, retailers, farmers, 
and free professionals together with their re- 
placement managers, salaried professionals, 
salespeople, and office workers. 
formation has accompanied the more funda- 
mental change represented the “centralization 
property which has shifted the basis 
economic security from property ownership 
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job holding This associated with 
metamorphosis the upper classes whereby 
captains industry have become monopolists 
business and finance. Associated with this 
has been great elaboration bureaucracy 
with its consequent enlargement the new 
middle classes all levels. 

The author’s problem complex one since, 
shows, the new middle classes occupy 
wide variety strata showing very sharp 
internal differences relative income, prestige, 
and power. fact the types white collar 
people range from nearly the bottom levels 
prestige, income, and power, very nearly 
the top. Mills describes the structural position 
follows: “As with income, with prestige: 
white-collar groups are differentiated socially, 
perhaps more decisively than wage-workers and 
entrepreneurs. Wage-earners certainly form 
income pyramid and prestige gradation, 
entrepreneurs and rentiers; but the new 
middle class, terms income and prestige, 
superimposed pyramid, reaching from 
almost the bottom the first almost the top 
the second.” (p. 73) 

Thus Mills’ picture the new middle class 
one, says, many strata rather than 
one. Further, they are distinguished from other 
strata not only generally middle position 
with reference income, prestige, and power, 
but also the fact that they work with symbols 
and with other people. This makes possible 
see the basis differentiation between white- 
collar people and wage-workers, but does not 
illumine the distinction the area overlap 
with the upper pyramid. 

These “white-collar worlds” are the subject 
the next section the book which makes 
five major points. First, the presentation 
series occupational vignettes illustrates the 
diversity white-collar employment with con- 
sequent wide variation life-chances and 
ideologies. Second, the bureaucratization 
the professions shown one the means 
whereby the old middle classes have been trans- 
formed into the new. this connection readers 
this journal will doubtless particularly 
interested the author’s discussion the role 
the modern professor. There should 
many who will feel with the reviewer that 
while the types described Mills are recogniz- 
able any faculty, scarcely taken 

The author’s third point this section the 
pre-eminence the technician over the intel- 
lectual modern society. Fourth, points 
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out that the white-collar people engaged sales 
work “sell their personalities” quite much 
they commodities services. The fifth 
generalization the great growth the 
tionalization office and clerical work. 

Taken together, all these observations add 
world absorbed into the rationalized and 
ratized patterns industrial society, 
ally being deprived the freedom action 
important the life the old middle classes, 
The remainder the book devoted the 
consequences this situation for styles life 
and ways power. 

Rationalization have 
made the white-collar way life more and 
more similar that the wage-worker. 
this process the bases status have been 
shaken and the white-collar person alienated 
from his work. When “souring the image 
success” added, the result way life 
which can only result further weakening 
the middle classes historical force. 

the struggle for power white-collar people 
are either drawn into the orbit big business 
big labor. Their own weaknesses and 
the fractionated quality the new middle 
classes are effective guarantors that these are 
not regarded the groups which 
dominate the social scene the foreseeable 
future. 

So, general, runs the author’s argument. 
strong theme and well presented. One 
might wish, however, that several crucial points 
could better documented. Actual data are 
reported primarily relation such things 
occupational changes, unionization, etc., but the 
more significant bases the argument too 
frequently rest simple assertion and 
sightful observations. Nevertheless there 
much incontrovertible truth the book, and 
within the limits set its interpretive nature 
must stand valuable contribution the 
literature social stratification. 

Hatt 

Northwestern University 


Problems American Society: Values Com 
Holt and Company, 1951. xvi, 496 pp. 


The widespread acclaim accorded the 
edition the Cuber-Harper text 
problems for its values-in-conflict orientation, 
clarity treatment, and its emphasis 
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dynamic social relationships, was restrained only 
the criticism that the book itself was too 
prief. For most courses social problems 
failed cover sufficient number distinct 
problems. This inadequacy has been remedied 
the revised edition the inclusion six 
new chapters dealing with and Psycho- 
logical Deviations,” “Adolescence,” 
tion” (including section old age), 
“Agriculture and Rural Living,” and 
“Religion.” Sociologists will find the sections 
adolescence and old age especially provocative 
and timely. Minor changes the older chap- 
ters, all which have been incorporated into 
the revised text, have not altered the basic 
theoretical viewpoint. The Fuller-Frank-Waller 
theory that social problems result from con- 
flict values employed both the old and 
new sections. 

That the authors have encountered certain 
consistent adherence the Fuller 
approach their analyses social problems can- 
not escape the notice even favorably inclined 
reviewer. Undue haste has times tended 
superficiality. Although inextricably intertwined 
fact, conflicts values and conflicts between 
and among pressure interest groups should 
not equated. Not infrequently intensive con- 
between pressure groups results from ad- 
herence the same value and not from 
conflict over diverse values. discussing social 
class the authors themselves exemplify the ex- 
istence such agreement values when 
they assert that pressure groups seek attain 
control power. the new chapter 
adolescence Cuber argues that the conflict be- 
tween two groups, the adults and the adolescents, 
with conflict values which ac- 
counts for the social problem adolescence. 
the basis the analysis presented, however, 
evident that both groups are striving for the 
same value, namely, the status young adult 
which American culture glorifies; youth seeks 
attain it, and parents fear relinquish it. 

second realm which the authors have en- 
countered difficulties extending the Fuller 
theory the designation social problems. 
Unintentionally, they tend toward the “hodge- 
podge” approach social problems which 
Fuller was keenly concerned avoid. This 
trend toward amassing comments and 
facts various social problems and their social 


backgrounds particularly evident three 
the new chapters: “Population,” City,” and 
“Agriculture and Rural Living.” Although all 
three chapters contain some reference Fuller’s 
value-conflict theory, they are merely con- 
venient excuses for the discussion group 
arbitrarily selected topics, only some which 
are social problems. The city, for instance, 
not social problem per se; setting 
which social problems occur. And this inter- 
pretation Cuber and Harper seem concur, for 
their analysis, except for the problem 
zoning, largely recapitulation materials 
presented elsewhere the text. 

not here intended suggest that Cuber 
and Harper have failed their attempt ex- 
tend the Fuller-Frank-Waller theory social 
problems concrete situations. many points 
they have succeeded clearly articulating the 
forces involved specific social problems. But 
there are weaknesses which derive from the 
failure distinguish conflicts values and con- 
flicts pressure groups, and from arbitrary 
classification social problems. 

Perhaps not without foundation that 
these difficulties are particularly noticeable 
their new chapters the city and rural life. 
the value-conflict scheme proposed Fuller 
lems, the values which are said conflict 
must first more clearly isolated. Many 
them have come into conflict American so- 
ciety, since 1850, has passed through social 
changes from rural urban society. Given 
this fact, necessary inquire whether not 
the values, humanitarian and organizational, 
have always been conflict and how they come 
conflict today. This inquiry demands 
careful investigation the relationship be- 
tween certain values—individualism, democ- 
racy, irrationalism, rationalism, humanitarian- 
ism, progress, the social context within 
which they functioned earlier time. Once 
established, this relationship should traced 
through social changes the present. Such 
analyses the processes whereby contemporary 
social problems have come, genetically, 
they are would extend the Fuller theory and 
avert any inclination toward another “hodge- 
podge” sociology social problems. 

University Maine 
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The Mark Oppression: Psychosocial Study 
the American Negro. ABRAM KARDINER 
Norton Company, Inc., 1951. xvii, 396 pp. 
$5.00. 


Kardiner and his associates this and 
their previous publications have certainly aided 
and abetted what certain social science circles 
might called the “illicit union anthropology 
and psychoanalysis,” others the “develop- 
ment interdisciplinary research.” But what- 
ever one’s particular persuasion, the point re- 
mains that from Freud’s Totem and Taboo 
the work under review some faltering scientific 
steps have been taken the direction 
recognizing that the intertwining culture and 
personality has complexity which neither 
psychoanalysis nor anthropology were aware 
the beginning this century. 

This point gains substantiation examining 
specifically what these investigators have done, 
and their two reasons for doing it: (1) bring 
their techniques and findings the attention 
sociologists who paid little attention “the 
best documented study, the Alorese” because 
they “are savages,” and (2) demonstrate 
that the psychodynamic technique can show 
the effects cultural pressures human beings 
when applied contemporary societies 
has done already the case non-Western 
societies. 

The conceptual framework both shaping and 
developing from the previdusly published re- 
search has been restated this volume. Psycho- 
dynamics the technique for determining the 
effects cultural institutions upon the human 
personality and for establishing the relation 
between organization the 
effectiveness the functioning society 
whole.” (p. 13) Thus the basis will laid for 
explaining social change because “institutional 
changes proceed from dynamic sources within 
the personality.” (p. 10) 

Whether cultural personality categories 
represent initial beginning never made 
quite clear. any event primary institutions 
(basic mores, maternal care, sex disciplines) 
form the basic personality, and secondary insti- 
tutions (religion, folklore, social ideologies) are 
derived from the basic personality. However, 
understand the origin basic personality 
one has recognize the existence moti- 
vational (integrative) systems “operating 
man lower levels consciousness.” (p. 14) 
There are also learned systems which are com- 


pletely conscious and under voluntary 
and imitative (mimetic) systems which 
times may “remotely connected with some 
integrative system.” (p. 17) Consequently, 
considering traits personality one has 
“bear mind whether trait predominately 
integrative, learned mimetic origin.” (p, 
17) integrative system, habitual pattern 
originating during infancy, most 
relevant for the origin basic personality and 
has “the capacity polarizing both learned 
and mimetic systems,” (p. 9), toward 

Within this scheme the intention explain 
certain phenomena Negro “culture” the 
North. The data for accomplishing this ob- 
jective are contained the psychoanalysis 
twenty-five Negroes grouped into (1) Lower- 
class—ten cases; (2) Middle- and Upper-class 
-—ten cases; (3) Adolescents—four cases; and 
(4) Neurotic character—one case. now 
sure the reader will not surprised 
that the Negro living under the caste system, 
toward which accusing finger constantly 
pointed, does have basic personality charac- 
terized low self-esteem system tied some- 
times aggressive and sometimes withdrawal 
behavior toward both whites and Negroes, 
status anxiety, sexual role anxiety, suspicious- 
ness, and the like. This basic personality 
creates certain projective systems (secondary 
institutions) such spirituals, some crime, 
mental disease, the broken home, inadequate 
male-female relations, religion, and lack 
social cohesion. The authors recognize, however, 
that their findings are tentative and eventually 
will require statistical validation. There 
concluding chapter the psychology 
pression dealing with, among other things, the 
types adaptation made the Negro under 
the caste system. The authors’ final word is: 
“There only one way that the products 
oppression can dissolved, and that stop 
the oppression.” (p. 381; their italics) 

This indeed strange intellectual brew. 
While all the ingredients—science, liberalism, 
psychoanalysis, history, sociology, and clinical 
psychology—are recognizable, their mixture 
doesn’t seem add anything unless 
that the American Negro suffers from dis 
crimination. Their objective certainly not 
very clear and extends from wanting deal 
with central social-psychological problem 
the reciprocal influences social environment 
and human personality the more modest 
task finding out the effects caste and class 
upon the Negro personality. (pp. 5-12, passim) 
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But the data are such character that they 
hardly warrant the kinds inferences necessary 
settle this most central social-psychological 
problem. There certainly not very logical 
development which passes from objectives, 
data, inferences from the data, and finally 
theoretical interpretations. Frequently, all 
these elements are interwoven somewhat 
fashion. 

The case data themselves, which took four 
years collect, represent the most solid and 
significant aspect the total work. Some 
cases were paid; others took their gratification 
therapy. The case material has, course, 
been organized for publication but some 
the subject’s own words, especially the ma- 
terial dealing with his immediate life. The 
early life generally given the third person 
and often supplemented the analysis the 
subject’s dreams. The 
generally are plausible, the subject frequently 
providing the interpretation through his associa- 
That the union Freudianism and 
cultural analysis not all champagne and caviar 
seen the fact that the earlier training 
investigators times slips through their socio- 
logical facade. wish escape (travel 
foreign lands) has its roots primitive oral 
157) Perhaps the burdens and 
pressures the immediate situation might 
easily explain the wish “far, far away.” 
some wishes orthodox Freudianism gives 
way. “The explanation for this wish (to assume 
passive submissive position some stronger 
man alternative his own failure the 
masculine role) very complex and based 
interaction between individual and social 
dynamic forces.” (p. 88) 

But the attempt deal with the pro- 
jective systems (secondary institutions) derived 
from the basic personality that raises real diffi- 
culties. Certain derived institutions have already 
been indicated. Let consider the broken 
home. Over half the subjects, mostly the 
lower class, came from homes broken their 
early childhood. The broken home pointed 
some disturbance parental functions—e.g. 
insecurity, vicious punishment, lack 
love—with its detrimental effect the child. 
Then they proceed derive the broken home 
from the basic personality. While Drs. Kardiner 
and Ovesey recognize this peculiar dual use 
the broken home, they justify pointing 
out that cultural cycle—the child repeat- 
ing adult what happened him child- 
hood. Why necessary use psycho- 


analytic technique confirm what already 
known, namely, that one’s chances founding 
stable home are less one comes from 
broken family than one comes from non- 
broken family? 

Religion also derived from the basic per- 
sonality. The authors recognize that the Negroes 
took over the white man’s religion. However, 
the various cults arising the lower class 
they find expression the Negro’s basic 
personality. These cults have appeal the 
middle- and upper-class Negro but meet need 
and find among lower-class persons. 
Obviously, they offer freedom, release, security, 
escape, but attempt tie them basic 
personality which should cut across class lines 
quite loosely drawn inference. That basic 
social institutions their origin are related 
human needs nothing new. That some societal 
institutions are directly tied certain physical 
needs—economic arrangements and the need 
for food all societies—is also nothing new. 
But take certain institutions—like maternal 
care, techniques child training, sexual and 
mating mores—and claim they form the basic 
personality and other kinds institutions are 
derived from raises large question concern- 
ing the origin the first set. Now this difficulty 
would never arise the notion accepted that 
the individual self and society are twin-born, 
Charles Horton Cooley noted almost half 
century ago, and that, anything comes 
first, the social process. Then, too, the 
notion that personality some way reflects 
social institutions, “subjective aspect 
culture,” has been familiar sociologists for 
several decades. That final view and 
that does not tell all about personality, 
recent researches have been quick attest, but 
the work under review not one these 
researches, for certainly has brought every- 
thing but clarity and parsimony the task 
trying understand better the classical prob- 
lems concerning the relationship the indi- 
vidual society and personality group 
culture. 

Has this study told anything new about 
the American Negro and his life? No, there 
nothing here which any well-informed student 
race relations would unaware. The case 
material interesting and tells lot about 
certain persons—but nothing that not gener- 
ally known the astute student the Negro. 
Even the characteristic self-hatred can 
inferred terms knowing about inferior 
self-conceptions and status striving world 
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where the paths goals are not universally 
open. 

Does the new experiential material supposedly 
repressed the personality the level the 
unconscious and resurrected the psycho- 
analytic technique—free association, dream 
analysis—provide with any clearer insights 
into the interrelationship personality and 
culture than would provided the use 
conscious experiences alone? Drs. Kardiner and 
Ovesey show awareness this problem. 
Being psychoanalysts they merely use and 
accept the techniques for obtaining experiential 
data which they have received their training. 
While they regard the psychoanalytic technique 
crucial for their task, the case not con- 
vincing. Professionally trained non-psychoana- 
lytic interviewers could have told the same 
things about the Negro and his society, but 
they could not have provided the shrewd insights 
into problems the individual personalities 
which Drs. Kardiner and Ovesey provided. This 
latter still the achievement psychoanalysis 
and should not lost sight spite the 
attempt here make something for which 
seems better equipped than other 
interviewing techniques. 

The one problem cited—how does the human 
personality affect his culture—is where there 
real possibility adding our knowledge 
psychoanalytic techniques but not within the 
framework that the authors have set up. 
referring here the role the leader social 
change. Detailed psychoanalytic studies 
leaders different institutional situations, 
Lasswell indicated his Psychopathology and 
Politics, might serve throw light (1) how 
certain kinds personal experience were 
significant certain times and places cul- 
ture, and (2) how the experience and personality 
traits the leader may have entered into 
shaping the direction and content specific 
social changes. 

However, this crucial problem neglected 
order establish tentative framework for 
some the central problems social psy- 
chology. When the history social psychology 
our time written the work Kardiner 
and his associates will recorded imagi- 
native attempt deal with the classical riddles, 
reliable knowledge concerning the inter- 
relationships individual and society and per- 
sonality and culture. 

DUNHAM 
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Propaganda War and Crisis: Materials for 
American Policy. Edited 
New York: George Stewart, Publisher, 
Inc., 1951. xvi, 500 pp. $4.75. 


Two important and closely linked themes 
stand out the diverse descriptions and analyses 
included this collection articles. The first 
these that psychological warfare cannot 
effectively and meaningfully conducted unless 
its messages are based careful study the 
social system which the relevant audience 
participates. Such analysis, furthermore, as- 
sumes not only consideration gross structural 
features, such political and economic institu- 
tions and the system stratification, but cul- 
tural value systems and characteristic attitudinal 
profiles well. Shils and Janowitz have perhaps 
best illustrated this point their discussion 
“Cohesion and Disintegration the 
macht.” For they stress that the central de- 
terminant the morale and fighting effective- 
ness the German soldier under extremely 
adverse conditions “was the steady satisfaction 
certain primary personality demands afforded 
the social organization the army,” and 
they relate this proposition the differential 
effect various Allied efforts create dis- 
affection among Wehrmacht troops. The second 
major theme stresses that the potential effective- 
ness propaganda largely determined acts 
the originating agency other than those 
directly involved its psychological warfare 
operations. Although single article deals 
specifically with this theme with the first, 
runs through most the volume and particu- 
larly evident the comments Lasswell, 
Lerner, and Speier. 

These themes, principles such they may 
called, will probably seem self-evident 
most social scientists. Unfortunately, they are 
apparently not nearly evident the conduct 
American foreign propaganda. Neglect 
these principles, furthermore, fostered the 
widespread influence the commercial advertis- 
ing mentality, which extreme cases takes the 
position that could only find the “right” 
slogan—some equivalent, the field inter- 
national communication, for for Lucky 
instead sweet”—we could bring the whole 
Soviet system down around the heads the 
Politburo! officials responsible for psycho- 
logical warfare can extract and assimilate its 
message, this collection should serve 
powerfully sobering counter-influence such 
flights fancy. The volume would such 
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event also perform essential service for 
social science clarifying the potentialities 
and limits psychological warfare, with the 
conduct which social scientists, for better 
worse, are becoming increasingly identified. 

Although the selection admittedly eclectic, 
the articles reproduced this volume reflect 
the editor’s conscientious and perceptive sam- 
pling the literature. They present thorough 
survey what known systematically about 
psychological warfare, and give objective 
and balanced account its capabilities. Since 
this book one series the “Library 
Policy Sciences,” Professor has naturally 
emphasized materials relating propaganda activi- 
ties the policy and intelligence functions 
the relevant political agencies. addition, 
there are sections the historical background, 
and “the organization purpose and 
persons,” they relate psychological war- 
fare. For social scientists, however, the series 
items the evaluation propaganda effects 
will undoubtedly the most interesting and 
important section the book. 

Despite the general excellence Mr. Lerner’s 
editorial labors, however, regrettable that 
did not take more active role order 
make the central themes the book more 
explicit and relate important points raised 
different articles. would have done well, 
for example, call attention the connection 
between the findings Shils and Janowitz 
the Wehrmacht and Speier’s acute observation 
that the almost complete absence political 
consciousness American troops revealed 
The American Soldier would have been re- 
garded major causal factor had the United 
States lost the war with Germany and Japan. 
Due such gaps, and the virtually complete 
neglect materials analyzing domestic propa- 
ganda and the general flow mass communica- 
tions, the volume fails significantly advance 
the development more general theories for 
understanding propaganda relation social 
structure. Without such framework general 
theory difficult present fully adequate 
evaluation propaganda the narrower con- 
texts war and crisis. 

ALEX INKELES 

University 


Political Realism and Political Idealism: 
Study Theories and Realities. 
Herz. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1951. xii, 275 pp. $3.75. 


Systematic and analytic studies political 
theories and realities are rare. For this reason 


alone Professor Herz’ book deserves much 
praise and many readers. But addition 
his ability for theoretic thinking, the author 
can draw upon varied and significant experi- 
ence. Not only widely read politics, 
law, philosophy, and literature, but citizen 
both hemispheres has witnessed the rav- 
ages depression, the rise and fall Nazism, 
the metamorphoses Bolshevism, and the 
horrors two world wars. Like many con- 
temporaries, Herz idealist whose hopes 
have come naught, but his sensitivity and 
balance have kept him from turning into 
realistic cynic. Avoiding both the Scylla 
idealist utopianism and the Charybdis realist 
nihilism, walks with much grace the tight 
rope “Realist Liberalism.” That does 
not discharge his difficult task quite success- 
fully may have hoped probably due 
the nature any such attempt. But whatever 
the ultimate validity his synthesis, the bril- 
liant analysis the various possible positions 
itself makes his most timely, challenging, 
and judicious book. 

developing his thesis Herz assumes that 
what Hobbes called diffidence the homo 
homini lupus primary fact the social 
life man.” This fear one’s neighbor 
the basis Herz’ “security and power dilemma.” 
Competition and struggle for power, claims, 
incessantly, also modern society where 
the areas peace have grown larger, but where 
“the struggle for existence primarily one 
among collectivities.” Herz’ conviction 
that this conflict universal among men “re- 
gardless the period history, the civilization 
country, the social group class which 
may belong.” his opinion this conflict 
situation that responsible for the fundamental 
dualism political thought. For most great 
political movements have been guided Politi- 
cal Idealism which, oblivious the exigencies 
the security and power dilemma and the 
oligarchic tendencies society, has always been 
based upon belief the atcainability har- 
monious peaceful relationships that would 
free from oppression and exploitation. in- 
sight into the phenomena the security and 
power dilemma, the other hand, has time 
and again produced counter-type political 
thought and action, Political Realism, which 
holds that politics must recognize the facts and 
should not combat power relationships and 
processes. This lack ethical idealism, however, 
the weakness Political Realism. 

Following the footsteps Aristotle and 
Spinoza, Dr. Herz then tries evolve higher 
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synthesis between Political Idealism and Po- 
litical Realism, position which calls Realist 
Liberalism (perhaps the term Realist Idealism 
would have been more logical). 
liberal philosophy may founded the in- 
sights supplied Realism, the same time 
that guided ethically the standards 
Idealism, namely, concern for the individual and 
the free development human personality and 
insistence the universality these stand- 
ards. Realist Liberalism. would serve 
basis for political action with attainable goals.” 
The latter “less glamorous than common 
Political Idealism,” but “also less utopian; less 
emotional, but also more sober.” supposedly 
less subject disappointment and refutation. 
Herz’ book suggests several questions: First, 
may ask, Realist Liberalism quite new 
and untried the author seems believe? 
Has not been the more less conscious 
policy quite few moderate middle-of-the- 
road reformers such the Fabians the 
Revisionists with their “modest dreams and 
practicable Second, should the 
practicable the possible really the highest 
criterion for political action? there not much 
truth Max Weber’s suggestion that “man 
would not have attained the possible unless 
time and again had reached out for the 
impossible,” especially such idealism 
coupled with clear realization the boun- 
daries the possible and the impossible? More- 
over, does not depend given historic 
situation which the three positions likely 
successful, and it, therefore, “realistic” 
value one highly? Third, his last page, 
Herz himself concedes that “‘the age-old security 
dilemma has largely been based upon scarcity 
goods and ensuing competition for, and in- 
equality the satisfaction basic wants” and 
that atomic energy and other discoveries may 
produce “the definite solution the age-old 
security dilemma.” “With the achievement 
the way the solution the vicious circle 
power and security competition would have dis- 
appeared.” Assuming, however, that there 
such thing solution the power and 
security dilemma in, let say, the Third 
Millenium A.D., does not that bare possibility 
call for different evaluation both Political 
Idealism and Political Realism? Would not then 
the former appear much more realistic its 
basic assumptions and utopian only far 
lacks proper time perspective? the same 
token, would not Political Realism lose much 


its “realism” since, instead interpreting 
basic “condition humaine,” would then merely 
hypostasize temporary historic situation? 
Let hope that, subsequent volume, the 
author will answer such questions these 
equally inspiring way. 
Colby College 


The Theory and Practice Hell: The German 
Concentration Camps and the System Behind 
Them. Kocon (Translated 
New York: Farrar, Strauss 
and Company, Inc., 1950. 307 pp. $4.00. 


After studying political economy and sociology 
Munich, Mr. Kogon was appointed the 
editorial board The Catholic Weekly and 
later worked for trust fund position which 
enabled him take active role the anti- 
Nazi movement. For this work was honored 
being among the first arrested after 
the Germans moved into Austria 1938 and 
was incarcerated Buchenwald from 1939 
1945. Since his liberation has edited literary 
and political monthly, the Frankfurter Hefte. 

the subtitle indicates, this book goes 
beyond the author’s own experiences and seeks 
present full-length portrait life Nazi 
concentration camps general. this task 
has been aided talks with other ex-prisoners 
and examination some the files which 
escaped destruction. 

there any single organizing idea 
Kogon’s book, that the concentration camp 
system was simply the extreme expression 
Himmler’s organization, the latter represent- 
ing, says, kind super-state. Himmler 
had conceived the camps serving dual 
purpose: training ground for racially 
pure elite, and chamber horrors and 
necropolis for racially impure minorities. The 
course the war, however, partially blocked 
the first goal, the becoming contaminated 
undesirables. The second purpose, more com- 
prehensive than physical torture, came increas- 
ingly the fore the war provided more 
occasions and more masses for the gas chamber. 
Unfortunately, Kogon does not take his 
idea seriously enough. The suggestive notion 
the extra-social political system does 
not really inform the book, although there 
materials abundance show its organizing 
value. Indeed, one wonders could not have 
used even more specific formula—the 
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thetic colony—to resolve some the puzzles 
himself records. 

synthetic colony one would mean 
social structure composed colonists and sub- 
ordinated status groups both whom are trans- 
ported the territories. the camps, the 
men would coriespond the colonists, since 
they were its only true full citizens, and owed 
allegiance the “metropolis” the German 
state. This dual allegiance explains their curious 
insistance giving legal form their acts for, 
colonists, they were expected exploit the 
but delegates from the German 
state they had “legitimize” their conduct 
the bureaucracy. Their exploitation, might 
added, was piddling matter: each the 
almost million prisoners, Mr. Kogon has 
found, yielded the average 1,630 marks 
profit. The camps were certainly one Ger- 
many’s most lucrative colonies. 

Corresponding the natives, course, were 
the prisoners. Being moved the camp meant 
that subordinate minorities such Jews, 
Gypsies, Communists, etc., were submerged, 
characterological putsch, under another 
minority group, the brutes, who derived vindic- 
tive catharsis from frustrating their “wards” 
basic needs. According the allegiances they 
formed while the camp, one might classify 
the prisoners, following out Mr. Kogon’s im- 
plicit suggestion, citizens sub-state,” 
members private groups, and stateless 
persons. the first group would fall, for in- 
stance, those political prisoners who helped form 
the underground movement, but wide assort- 


individuals would probably fit here, 


from “big shots” who callously dis- 
played sordid gains, through the innocent- 
looking camp barber who siphoned information 
the sub-state’s intelligence service. The private 
groups were not only smaller, but were less con- 
cerned with power politics than were the parti- 
sans the sub-state. They formed gatherings 
which one could continue the sly some 
the cultural life which one had become 
accustomed the home country. With one 
exception, the stateless persons were the most 
demoralized group, having the slightest chances 
for survival. They floated outside the three 
main stable situations, feeling abandoned and 
subject the terror ubiquitous brutality. 
Without group-lifebelts, was these individuals, 
may speculate, who astonished Mr. Kogon 
their sheep-like apathy the immediate pres- 
the obvious hangman and the ill-dis- 
guised charnel house. The only exceptions among 


the stateless persons were the “lone wolves” who 
retired behind defensive wall, and, anything, 
thrived their privacy. Who they were, how- 
ever, are not told. 

These suggestions, the reviewer hopes, give 
idea the wealth materials this book 
and their unfortunately inadequate utilization. 
times like these, when the threat intel- 
lectual minorities ever more manifest, 
need have more incisive analyses the 
structure and dynamics synthetic colonies, 
not all which are called prisons. 

SEYMOUR FIDDLE 

Columbia University 


Science and Common Sense. James 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951. xii, 371 pp. $4.00. 


Fifty years from now some sociologist 
knowledge may note the fact that American 
sociologists the year 1951 were very much 
preoccupied with the nature science. will 
offer least one piece evidence for his 
generalizations: practically every introductory 
sociology textbook then began talking about 
the nature science general and social 
science particular, something for which there 
was equivalent the contemporaneous in- 
troductory textbooks physics, chemistry, and 
biology. And explanation this preoccupation 
may suggest that American sociologists were 
still somewhat confused 1951 about the 
essential characteristics science, were still 
somewhat defensive about their status 
genuine scientists, and were just beginning 
seriously interested science social activity 
like any other social activity, say, crime. may 
also report that for these reasons American so- 
ciologists were, least should have been, 
reading James Conant’s new book, Science 
and Common Sense, for offered great deal 
help understanding all these matters. 

President Conant’s new book indeed 
readable, richly rewarding one. Those who have 
already read the earlier version the present 
book, Understanding Science (1947), will 
find here enlargement both problems and 
illustrative materials; the present volume 
three times the length the first one. Here 
are, one and the same time, history 
science, remarks science organized 
social activity, statement those principles 
Mr. Conant calls “the strategy and tactics” for 
the conduct any going research, and wise 
recommendations for practical social policy 


merely 
me, the 
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far affected science the modern 
world. 

Ever since his first book, President Conant 
has been especially concerned have the essen- 
tial nature science understood. This still 
his over-riding purpose, and all the rest his 
book, however important may also be, 
subordinate the central thesis. His definition 
science one which, happily, seems 
increasingly accepted and used our own 
discipline; for example, the one which has 
recently been proposed collections essays 
Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton. 
“Science,” says Mr. Conant, “is 
connected series concepts and conceptual 
schemes that have developed result 
experimentation and observation and are fruit- 
ful further experimentation and observations.” 
Like the natural sciences before the sixteenth 
century, sociology has been times too empiri- 
cist, times too theoretical. Only the proper 
combination systems theory, empirical ob- 
servation, and relevant experimentation will 

this connection may pleased that 
sociology has gained powerful new friend. 
President Conant explicitly states that his 
definition “does not exclude the study man.” 
has “high hopes for progress this under- 
taking” and enters plea for further support 
for the scientific study man social 
animal.” Social science has been somewhat re- 
tarded its development opposition from the 
lay public and from powerful natural scientists. 
Witness the omission the social sciences from 
the National Science Foundation because 
such opposition. President Conant has wide 
and important influence circles where the 
very possibility social science still denied. 
has himself changed his attitude only during 
the last four five years; hoped that 
great many his natural science colleagues 
will join him recognizing that social science 
has already taken its first and most difficult 
steps toward maturity science. 

There remains latent irony this fine book, 
irony that the author would among the 
first acknowledge. have seen that the book 
strongly urges the superiority general con- 
ceptual schemes over more empiricist approaches 
any kind empirical data. Mr. Conant 
speaking about science “certain complex pat- 
terns human behavior,” short, about 
science empirical social phenomena. Yet the 
degree empiricism his discussion very 


high. The product still quite good, perhaps 
good now could (although wish there 
were some reference the work this field 
Weber, Znaniecki, and Merton), 
Conant excellent artisan social 
There implicit all his empirical 
tions the sort experienced understanding 
the matter under attention that 
artisans have any realm. Yet the same 
with social phenomena with physical bio. 
logical phenomena. Artisanship just not 
good professional science equipped with good 
theory and adequate experimentation. 
dent Conant’s book, therefore, may not taken 
also specific challenge, especially perhaps 
for the sociology science, that improve 
our work the only way ever does, 
creating “an interconnected series concepts 
and conceptual schemes that have developed 
result experimentation and observation and 
are fruitful further experimentation and 
observations.” 
BERNARD BARBER 
Smith College 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Re- 
Social Science Research Council, 1951. 
116 pp. $1.25. 


Recent years have witnessed the development 
large and impressive projects collaborative 
research, together with the invention 
machines assist and, some instances, even 
replace the human mind. substitute 
yet been found for the individual scholar and 
scientist, however, and late there seems 
growing realization that the independent 
thinker rather useful fellow have around. 
Very timely therefore this book analyzing 
the conditions under which independent scholar- 
ship and research languish flourish. 

presents concise form the results 
inquiry supported the American Philosophical 
Society and the Social Science Research Council, 
and conducted the latter cooperation with 
three other organizations. The basic data were 
obtained from applications for grants-in-aid, 
from sample potential seekers 
from 1300 detailed questionnaires, and from 
direct observation colleges and universities. 
Arts and sciences faculty members fourteen 
institutions (chosen represent various levels 
wealth and academic prestige) filled out the 
schedules. 
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The monograph begins with brief for the 
self-directed research worker and goes 
show how the academic environment may en- 
courage discourage him. Among the unfavor- 
able conditions listed are heavy teaching and ad- 
ministrative loads, inadequate research budgets, 
necessity for summer teaching and other forms 
income supplementation, increased outside 
competition for personnel, increased prevalence 
organized group research ready-made 
problems, and persistence the belief that 
research interferes with teaching. Large and 
small institutions are compared intellectual 
incubators, and miscellaneous aspects the 
working environment are described and analyzed. 

Attention also given the time budgets 
various categories academicians and there 
chapter the life cycle the scholar. 
These two chapters include some very telling 
observations about the factors associated with 
productivity. Why costs research differ the 
three major academic fields elaborated upon, 
sources financial aid are tabulated, and sizes 
grants compared the next section. The 
fifth and last chapter comments upon such 
well-known foundation objectives the pro- 
motion special kinas research, the equali- 
zation geographic differences opportunity, 
the encouragement research institutions 
making little provision for it, and other 
functions grants-in-aid. There are two ap- 
pendices (one methods), and index. 

Despite the effort objective possi- 
ble, there are few methodological shortcom- 
ings which affect the validity and reliability 
some the findings. Certain items the 


questionnaire are open invitation the 
average academician present 
view himself teacher and scholar. Also, 
unfortunate that the questionnaire was 
administered time when heavy student en- 
rollments were making inroads upon faculty 
time for research. Although the prestige ratings 
institutions and the merit rankings scholars 
presumably qualified judges constitute in- 
tegral components some the generaliza- 
tions, there specification the methods 
they used. Mr. Sibley states, however, that 
“inferences from statistics are freely mingled 
with expressions judgment based observa- 
tion the academic scene and numerous 
conversations with teachers and administra- 
tors. Both the precision and the validity 
particular statistical data will questioned, 
and the author will not deny that the questions 
are appropriate.” 

Any study this nature and scope, nonethe- 
less, bound have some these limitations, 
and they not seriously detract from the 
general utility the whole. much needed 
and significant research research. such 
deserves the careful consideration those who 
research, those who would they could, 
and all administrative supernumeraries who 
also need understand “the problems 
faced creating maintaining favorable 
climate and fertile soil for independent re- 
search.” 

WILSON 

The Consolidated University 

North Carolina 
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Frep KNIFFEN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. xviii, 620 pp. 
$6.00. 


This work designed college text tor 
year’s introductory course the regional 
geography the world. intended serve 
not only the needs prospective geography 
majors but has the broader objective provid- 
ing sound background for students the social 
sciences and many other fields. 

The authors begin with the thesis that 
vidual societies people possess characteristic 
culture traits that enable social scientists 
group peoples according their cultures. The 
broadest these groupings are culture worlds. 
Seven these are distinctive that they 
form excellent basis for introducing students 
the field regional geography. These broad- 
est sub-divisions the earth are the European, 
Dry, African, Oriental, Polar, Pacific and 
American worlds.” (pp. 10-11) each case 
materials are presented dealing not only with 
topography, climate, precipitation and other 
geographical factors but also with such factors 
races, languages, religions, national groups, 
and major industries. 

The use the terms “culture” and “culture 
world” bit inconsistent and has the effect 
placing countries such the United States 
and England into different “culture worlds” 
while placing Ecuador and the United States 
the same “culture world.” This because 
reality contiguous geographical areas were 
used rather than cultural, except the two 
tended coincide. This inconsistency does not 
detract greatly from the work text 
regional geography, however, and 
doubtedly one the best available—N. 
WHETTEN 


Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50 (Second Is- 
sue). Prepared the 
STATISTICAL OFFICE THE UNITED NATIONS. 
New York: United Nations (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, distributor), 1950. 558 pp. 
$6.00. 


The second issue the Demographic Year- 
book includes data for 1948, but, many cases, 
1949 data are added well. Pursuant 


NOTES 


plan rotation topics selected for presenta- 
tion, the emphasis the present volume 
marriage and fertility. addition extending, 
revising, and bringing date the tables 
presented the initial issue, this volume 
cludes new tables covering such topics women 
number children ever born, birth age 
mother and birth order, the unemployed 
classified age and sex, and “arrivals” and 
“departures” international migrants major 
categories. The tables are classified under 
six general rubrics: population, births, repro- 
duction rates, deaths, marriages, and migra- 
tion. set maps identifying the geo- 
graphic units for which data are presented, 
excellent country index the tables, up-to- 
date bibliography, and three introductory chap- 
ters discussing demographic statistics and world 
population trends since 1920 enhance the value 
this attractively printed reference work. The 
staff commended for the careful 
annotation the tables and for its efforts 
reveal the limitations the official data which 
issue, stress statistics 
ALPERT 


Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50 (Second Issue). 
Prepared the STATISTICAL OFFICE THE 
New York: United Nations, 
Department Economic Affairs (Columbia 
University Press, distributor), 1950. 555 pp. 
$6.00. 


The Statistical Yearbook provides com- 
prehensive collection international statistics, 
presented clear, concise tabular form with 
numerous helpful explanatory footnotes, The 
second issue this publication includes data 
for 1949, and, few instances such in- 
dustrial production and wholesale prices, for the 
first quarter 1950. All tables the first 
volume—with the exception three tables 
criminal statistics and the table circulation 
daily and weekly newspapers—have been 
retained, and several new tables have been 
added. Among the latter the sociologist may 
have particular interest those presenting 
gross and net reproduction rates, real income 
per capita, and medical personnel and number 
hospital beds. The vast majority the 166 
tables deal principally with economic matters, 
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put sociologists will find valuable materials for 
comparisons such subjects 
population, manpower, communications, social 
security, housing, medical personnel, illiteracy, 
educational institutions, ALPERT 


The Pattern Age Marriage the United 
States (Two Volumes). 
Philadelphia: Stephenson Broth- 
ers, 1951. 451 pp. $4.00. 


Dr. Monahan, assistant the administrator 
and physician-in-chief the Pennsylvania 
Hospitals’ West Philadelphia Branch, has made 
comprehensive study the social and demo- 
graphic consequences the pattern age 
marriage the United States. This volume, 
his doctoral thesis, concentrates upon the de- 
termination the trend marriage age 
occupation, educational level, nationality, resi- 
dence, and age differences marriage. Dr. 
Monahan also places under acute critical exami- 
nation the marriage rate and the proportion who 
marry. 

The author’s exhaustive analysis the avail- 
able published and unpublished data leads him 
the harsh conclusion that all studies the 
subject marriage age are unsound 
doubtful validity. His critical analysis our 
knowledge and methods for computing 
age marriage leads him the conclusion that 
the average age marriage and/or changes 
not known for the United States and that 
many the other prevailing views marriage 
are based faulty evidence are even con- 
trary statistical fact. 

However, this does not interfere with his 
concluding that there has been definite decrease 
age first marriage before the age 
twenty for females. the other hand, 
Whelpton forthcoming volume “Cohort 
Fertility; native white women the S.” (to 
published Princeton University Press) 
finds that the per cent native white women 
who had ever married age 15-19 has definitely 
increased between 1900-1949. This finding 
based United States Census data which 
Dr. Monahan sharply critical. 

This study will interest and suggestive 
students marriage and demographers 
interested its implications for 
problems fertility. Its excellent bibliography 
extensive and reports the new state and 
municipal data the author has put use his 
Marcson 


One Boy’s Day: Specimen Record Be- 
havior. Rocer and HERBERT 
New York: Harper Brothers, 
1951. 435 pp. $3.50. 


This record what seven-year-old boy 
did, and the circumstances and situations 
confronting him his home, school, and neigh- 
borhood from the time awoke one Spring 
morning until went sleep that night. 
minute-by-minute chronology, shows him 
interacting with his parents, his teachers, other 
adults, and children. The record was made 
part community study the children 
Midwest—a town 725 people located 
agricultural county the central part the 
United States. 

Eight trained observers, all them familiar 
adults the subject, took turns gathering the 
data throughout the day. They approached 
their task with “the hope seeing and record- 
ing everything did.” Beyond this, “they 
reported their on-the-spot impressions and in- 
ferences” the subject’s “perceptions, motives, 
and feelings.” Each observational period was 
about thirty minutes length. The observer 
carried writing board with watch attached 
and made brief notes. indicated the passage 
time intervals approximately one 
minute. The observations were dictated into 
sound recorder immediately after they had been 
made. The observer was then interrogated 
listener, and unclear thin parts the 
record were filled out. The book consists solely 
verbatim reporting this record. 

The authors note that this detailed observa- 
tional account “of the cultural and psychological 
habitat child” one several they have 
made, and these studies are conceptualized 
explorations into “psychological ecology.” This 
potentially interesting theoretical approach 
not developed, and hence the reader left 
without frame reference, focusing 
idea, guide him through otherwise fasci- 
nating account. Such record boy’s day 
would take much greater meaning seen 
the perspective similar observations the 
life other children within the social structure 
hoped that further publications the authors 
will provide this much needed context.—WIL- 
LIAM CAUDILL 
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Depth Psychology, Morality and Alcoholism. 
Forp. Weston, Mass.: Weston 
College, 1951. pp. $1.00. 


This monograph consists two papers deal- 
ing with subjective morality the light 
depth psychology and subjective responsibility 
regarding alcoholism. Certain basic postulates 
Freudian psychology are questioned. major 
problem concerns the relation between uncon- 
scious psychic life and the free moral activity 
human beings. While acknowledging the fact 
that depth psychologists have given “many 
valuable insights into the working the human 
mind” Father Ford feels that “where questions 
human freedom and subjective responsibility 
are concerned there more hope en- 
lightenment trained and controlled system 
introspection.” 

The judgment moral responsibility the 
case alcoholic seen dependent his 
condition body, mind and soul; “His responsi- 
bility for his drinking generally diminished 
considerable extent, and sometimes elimi- 
nated, but each alcoholic, each drinking episode, 
and even each act drinking must judged 
separately.” 

This scholarly expression the Roman 
Catholic viewpoint based careful and 
thorough study scientific writings the fields 
depth psychology and alcoholism. excel- 


Group Dynamics: Implications for Social Work. 
Prepared the RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
WELFARE METROPOLITAN Los 
Los Angeles: Special Report Series 
No. 24, 1950. viii, pp., $1.00. 


This mimeographed report, subtitled 
Review and Discussion Current Research 
Activities Group Functioning,” edited 
and annotated transcription tape recording 
made April, 1950 meeting the Research 
Department the Los Angeles Welfare Council 
that was addressed Ronald Lippitt. The 
meeting was concerned with understanding and 
improving the operation committees pro- 
fessional social work. 

The first pages are devoted brief 
summary current and late research ‘small 
group dynamics various universities around 
the country. Principal attention given the 
work the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics Michigan. Almost all the re- 
search mentioned has been reported elsewhere 
detail and the presentation here simply 
highlights some findings relevant group pro- 


ductivity, social communication, influence, and 
decision-making. The summary clear and 
relatively non-technical. 

The next pages consist questions 


_asked during the discussion following 


talk and his answers thereto. Sample topics are: 
criteria for judging committee achievement; the 
influence individual personality group 
behavior; the role the consultant expert 
group; the role agenda, both 
and explicit; and the relation between indi- 
vidual and group goals. 

bibliography group dy- 
namics research and application concludes this 
useful RIECKEN 


Betting Britain: Report Betting Habits 
LEY and Davip London: Central 
Office Information (Consumer Expenditure 
Series The Social Survey) 1951. pp. 


Information for this official survey was 
obtained interviewers the British Institute 
Public Opinion from representative sample 
1350 men and 1562 women. Quoting: “betting 
Britain today almost universal habit. 
More than three quarters the population 
for some form betting, and the re- 
mainder who not, many have once done 
some time their lives.” Betting varies 
widely from the occasional the regular par- 
ticipant. 

the three major sports, per cent the 
sample bet major horse races, per cent 
took part football pools, 4.1 per cent bet 
dog races, while 26.9 per cent did not bet 
major sport. Sixty per cent the sample bet 
minor sports such boxing, billiards, boat 
races, pigeon races, and the Irish Sweepstakes. 

Men bet more than women. The middle in- 
come and middle age groups bet more than 
other groups the same classifications. The 
income differential “means that large numbers 
industrial workers are bettors.” But the top 
income group bets more than other groups 
which attend horse races. The annual outlay 
betting Britain exceeds 250 million pounds. 
—SEBA ELDRIDGE 


The Negro and the Communist Party. 
Chapel Hill: The University 
North Carolina Press, 1951. 340 
$3.50. 


Concerned with the development the Com- 
munist Party program the American Negro 
question since World War this well-docu- 
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mented and penetrating volume recounts and 
explains the story failure. The total number 
Negro Communists now probably less than 
4,000, the author estimates, and never ex- 
ceeded 8,000 any one time. The Party’s 
approach the question has been largely 
opportunistic and manipulative, unscrupulous 
and lacking intellectual consistency. The 
pature the propaganda has shifted along lines 
dictated Russia and has never shown genuine 
pure interest the Negro nor real knowl- 
edge his situation. The Communists failed 
realize that Negroes reflect the values and 
patterns American society generally. the 
other hand, the Communist activity did publi- 
cize the various injustices suffered American 
Negroes and acted irritant the Ameri- 
can conscience. 

The book clearly written and enlivened 
occasional nice turn phrase. diffi- 
cult, however, for the reader keep all the 
alphabetical organizations mind, though 
list abbreviations provided after the table 
contents. The notes have been relegated 
the back the volume. might have been 
better, page footnotes were eschewed, 
have placed them the end each chapter. 
—Mavrice 


London: Cohen West Ltd.; Glencoe, 
The Free Press, vii, 134 pp. (8s 6d) 
$2.50. 


would some interest know how 
many faithful listeners the C.’s Third 


Programme stuck their radiograms through- 
out the whole original cycle these six closely 
reasoned lectures. Whatever was the public 
reaction their unrelievedly professorial tone, 
they make attractive and challenging book 
which provides brief but revealing glimpse 
into the thinking the tightly-knit gild 
social anthropology Britain today—its scope, 
theoretical provenience and development, and 
current concern research and application. 
American scholars who may have wondered 
about the loose synonymity between the terms 
social anthropology and sociology British 
usage can here find, among other things, the 
clearest answer the question why anthro- 
pology England more “sociological” than 
our home grown variety. Evans-Pritchard 
social anthropology distinctive discipline 
which theoretical problems general soci- 
ology are investigated research primitive 
deals with social relations, social 
structure, and institutionalized behavior; 
leaves problems the individual psychology; 
and more art than natural science. 
The author states his views variety 
equivocally. one English review has put it, 
“there much the book that not contro- 
versial, but nothing that not interesting.” 
“Select Bibliography” some eighty authors 
appended, but the book lacks index—S. 
REED 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


ALEXANDER, Our Age Study 
the Irrational Forces Social Life. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott Company, 1951. 338 pp. 
$4.50. 

[AMERICAN Scrence Com- 
MITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT TEACHING]. 
Goals for Political Science. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1951. xxiv, 319 pp. $2.75. 

Government Project. Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1951. 271 pp. $3.50. 

WENDELL Area Studies American 
Universities. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1951. pp. $1.00. 

State Economic Areas. Wash- 
ington: Department Commerce, Bureau the 
Census, 1951. pp. $1.00. 

New Spain’s Century De- 
pression. Berkeley: University California Press 
(University California Publications Ibero- 
Americana, 35), 1951. pp. Seventy-five cents. 

Brown, Francis (Editor). National Defense and 
Higher Education. Washington, C.: American 
Council Education Studies (Series I—Reports 
Committees and Conferences, Number 47), 
1951. vi, 121 pp. $1.00. 

Outline New Economic and Social Order. 
New York: William-Frederick Press, 1951. pp. 
$1.25. 

and ANN Marcaret. Behavior 
Pathology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1951. xvi, 645 pp. $5.00. 

COMMISSION, RESEARCH CEN- 
TRAL SECRETARIAT]. Year Book Caribbean Re- 
search; 1949 Supplement: Social Sciences. Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad: Kent House (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, distributor), 1950. ix, pp. Fifty 
cents. 

Income Analysis. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1951. ix, 182 
pp. $2.50. 

(Editors). Human Problems 
British Central Africa (Rhodes-Livingston Jour- 
nal, Number 10). New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 102 pp. 4s. 

Labor Anthology. New York: Claridge Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1951. 128 pp. $2.25. 


Coox, ALLEN (Director). Intergroup Rela- 
tions Teacher Education. Analytical Study 
Intergroup Education Colleges and Schools 
the United States: Functions, Current Expres- 
sions, and Improvements. Washington, 
American Council Education (College Study 
Intergroup Relations, Vol. II), 1951. xv, 271 
pp. $3.75. 

JoHN Missouri and the World 
War, 1914-1917: Study Public Opinion. 
Columbia: University Missouri (University 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 3), 1951. 199 
pp. $2.50. 

Davies, VERNON. Tables Showing Significance 
Differences Between Percentages and Between 
Means: For Uncorrelated Data. Pullman: Depart- 
ment Rural Sociology, State College Wash- 
ington, (Stations Circular No. 151), 1951. pp. 
price indicated. 

Yost. The Stereotype the 
Single Woman American Novels: Social 
Study with Implications for the Education 
Women. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
xiv, 252 pp. $3.75. 

Jim Crow. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers, 1951. xiii, 529 pp. $4.00, (Paper, $2.50). 

Dewey, and The Develop- 
ment Human Behavior. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. xiv, 762 pp. $5.50. 

Israel: With Special Reference Oriental Jews. 
Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 1951. pp. 
price indicated. 

Among the Nuer. Oxford, England: The Claren- 
don Press (New York: Oxford University Press), 
1951. xi, 183 pp. $3.00. 

Faire: 1897-1917. Volume VII, The Economic 
History the United States. New York: Rine- 
hart Company, Inc., 1951. xiv, 433 pp. $4.50. 

Elements Social Organization: 
Josiah Mason Lectures Delivered the Univer- 
sity Birmingham. London: Watts Co., 1951. 
vii, 257 pp. 18s. 

Fire, Peter Norbeck: Prairie 
Statesman. Columbia, Mo.: University Mis- 
souri (University Missouri Studies, Vol. 
No. 2), 1951. 217 pp. $2.50. 
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The Permanent Revolution. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. xvii, 267 
pp. $1.50. 

Frontal Lobotomy and Affective 
Behavior: Neurophysiological Analysis. New 
York: Norton Company, 1951. 159 pp. 
$3.00. 

Davis). Religion Among the Primitives. 
Glencoe, The Free Press, 1951. 321 pp. $5.00. 

Birth and Childhood Among 
the Arabs: Studies Muhammadan Village 
Palestine. and Co., 
1947. 289 pp. Dan.kr. 25,-. 

Arabs: Studies Muhammadan Village Pal- 
estine. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. 336 
pp. Dan.kr. 30,-. 

Goals and Strategy Collective Bargaining. New 
York: Harper Brothers (Publication the In- 
dustrial Relations Center the University 
Chicago), 1951. ix, 172 pp. $2.50. 

Haynes, Africa: Continent the 
Future. New York: The Association Press, Inc., 
1951. xv, 516 pp. $3.50. 

ALBERT The Soviet Slave Empire. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1951. xviii, 230 
pp. $3.75. 

Georges Sorel: Prophet With- 
out Honor; Study 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. LIX), 1951. 246 pp. $4.00. 

Gustav. Lamet: Hill Peasants 
French Indochina. Sweden: Etnogra- 
fiska Museet (Etnologiska Studier, 17), 1951. 375 
pp. Kr. 

Jarre, Handbook Statistical Methods for 
Demographers: Selected Problems the Anal- 
ysis Census Data (Preliminary Edition). Wash- 
ington, C.: United States Department 
Commerce, Bureau the Census, 1951. viii, 278 
pp. price indicated. 

Paut Two Generations Rural and 
Urban Women Appraise Marital Happiness. 
Pullman: Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, Institute Agricultural Sciences, State 
College Washington (Rural Sociology Series 
the Family, No. Bulletin No. 524), 1951. 
price indicated. pp. 

(Editor). Propaganda War and 
Crisis: Materials For American Policy. New 
York: George Stewart, Publisher, Inc. 
Policy Sciences Book), 1951. xvi, 500 pp. $4.75. 


Lewis, Oscar. Life Mexican Village: 
Restudied. Urbana: University Illinois Press, 
1951. xxvii, 512 pp. $7.50. 

Policy and Program the Field Religious Af- 
fairs Under the Office the High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. Office the High 
Commissioner for Germany, Historical Division, 
Office the Executive Secretary (Research 
Project, No. 104), 1951. vi, 107 pp. price indi- 
cated. 

The Genesis Georges Sorel: 
Account His Formative Period Followed 
Study His Influence. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: The George Wahr Publishing Company, 
1951. 320 pp. price indicated. 

Wricut. White Collar: The American 
Middle Classes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xx, 378 pp. $5.00. 

Sociometry, Experimental Method and The Sci- 
ence Society: Approach New Political 
Orientation. Beacon, Y.: Beacon House, Inc., 
1951. xiv, 219 pp. $6.00. 

Combined Chiefs Staff the Supreme Allied 
Commander: South-East Asia 1943-1945. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. xi, 280 pp. 
maps and charts. $12.00. 

riage Counseling. New York: Association Press, 
1951. xix, 336 pp. $4.50. 

MUKHERJEE, RAMKRISHNA. The New Czechoslo- 
vakia: Indian Sociologist Looks Czecho- 
slovakia Today. Bombay, India: Current Book 
House, 1951. viii, 104 pp. 4s. 6d. 

First Annual Report the Mental Health Com- 
mission: For the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 
1950. Utica, Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1950. 
pp. price indicated. 

ALBERT. Our German Policy: Propaganda 
and Culture. New York: Vantage Press, 1951. 
pp. $2.50. 

Martin. Readings General Sociol- 
ogy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 
xii, 362 pp. $2.50. 

O’CALLAGHAN, SHEILA Cinderella Europe: 
Spain Explained. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 199 pp. $2.75. 

Opum, Howarp American Sociology: The Story 
Sociology the United States through 1950. 
New York: Longmans, Green Company, Inc., 
1951. vi, 499 pp. $5.00. 
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Repvers, BALLANTINE, PAUL 
BIRDSALL, JEANNETTE MuTHER, and CLARENCE 
The Search for Peace Settlements. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1951. 
xvii, 366 pp. $4.00. 

Francis. Mr. Justice Sutherland: 
Man Against the State. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. xi, 267 pp. $4.00. 

Human Relations the Management Men. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. viii, 454 pp. 
$6.00. 

Prerson, (With the Assistance 
Cruz, HELEN BATCHLOR 
Prerson, Borces and Others). 
Cruz Das Almas: Brazilian Village. Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution, Institute Social 
Anthropology (Publication, No. 12), 1951. 226 
pp. $1.50. 

Say Amen, Brother! Old-Time 
Negro Preaching: Study American Frustra- 
tion. New York: William-Frederick Press, 1951. 
210 pp. $4.00. 

FERNANDO. Inter-American Cooperation 
Vocational Washington: Pan Ameri- 
can Union (Department Cultural Affairs, Di- 
vision Education, Series Vocational Edu- 
cation, No. 7), 1950. xv, 188 pp. $1.00. 

and GEIGER. The Five 
Percent. Washington, C.: National Planning 
Association, 1951. viii, pp. Fifty cents. 

York: Oxford Book Company (Oxford Social 
Studies Pamphlets), 1951. iv, pp. price in- 
dicated. 

Scates, Construction Limited Geo- 
graphic Location Code. Washington, C.: Amer- 
ican Council Education, Research Staff 
Scientific Personnel, 1950. iii, pp. price in- 
dicated. 

Activities Employed Scientists and Engineers 
For Keeping Currently Informed Their Fields 
Work. Washington, C.: American Council 
Education, Research Staff Scientific Per- 
sonnel, 1950. vi, pp. price indicated. 

Scates, E., and Yeomans. De- 
veloping Objective Item Questionnaire Assess 
the Market for Further Education Among Em- 
ployed Adults. Washington, C.: American 
Council Education, Research Staff Scien- 
tific Personnel, 1950. iv, pp. price indicated. 

E., and Yeomans. The 
Effect Questionnaire Form Course Requests 
Employed Adults. Washington, C.: Ameri- 
can Council Education, Research Staff Sci- 
entific Personnel, 1950. vi, pp. price indi- 
cated. 

Scates, E., and Super- 
visors’ Estimates Educational Needs Among 
Their Subordinates. Washington, C.: American 


Council Education Research Staff 
tific Personnel, 1950. iv, pp. price indi- 
cated. 

The East European Revo- 
lution. New York: Frederick Praeger, 
xv, 406 pp. $5.50. 

SHEFFIELD, ALFRED D., and Apa 
The Mind “Member”: New Bearings for 
Service Home and Work Relations. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1951. vii, 208 pp. $4.00. 

SHOWEL, Morris. Attitudes Washingtonians 
Towards Certain Mechanisms for Influencing 
Public Policy. Pullman: Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, 1951. pp. price indicated, 

Frep. The Operation Sickness Benefit 
Plans Collective Bargaining. Princeton, J.: 
Industrial Relations Section, Department Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1951. 109 pp. $2.50. 

ScHOOL CITIZENSHIP AND 
Attitudes Scientists and Engineers About Their 
Government Employment: Volume Syracuse: 
Syracuse University, Maxwell Graduate School 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, 1950. iii, 223 pp. 
price indicated. 

GEOFFREY. The Employment Men With 
Pneumokoniosis. London: Central Office In- 
formation (The Social Survey, Report No. 73), 
1951. pp. price indicated. 

[Unesco]. Report the Director General the 
Activities the Organization From April 1950 
March 1951: Programme Activities, Social 
Sciences. Washington, C.: National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Department State, 1951. 
pp. price indicated. 

Annual Report Child and Youth Welfare. 
New York: United Nations (Columbia University 
Press Distributors), 1951. 191 pp. $1.25. 

Nations, DEPARTMENT SOCIAL 
Probation and Related Measures. New York: 
United Nations (Columbia University Press, Dis- 
tributor), 1951. xvi, 407 pp. $3.00. 

Inc.]. The First Ten Years: 1941- 
1951: Including Report the Fund’s Activities 
for the Year Ended January 31, 1951. New York: 
The Viking Fund, Inc., 1951. 202 pp. price 
indicated. 

(Editor). Social Behavior and 
Theory and Social Research. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. 338 pp. $3.00. 

REISCHAUER). The Korean Minority 
1904-1950. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1951. 108 
$1.25. 
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Joy Children Out School. London: 
Central Office Information (The Social Sur- 


yey, N.S. 110), 1948. pp. price indicated. 
Max (Translated and Edited THE SOCIOLOGY 
GertH). The Religion China: Confucianism 
and Taoism. Glencoe, The Free Press, 1951. KNOWLEDGE 
xi, 308 pp. $4.50. Jacques Maquet 
Use the Method. Glen Gardner, J.: Liber- Introduction Northrop 
Negro Housing the Miami Area: Effects ology “The 
Postwar Building Boom. Coral Gables, Fla.: with the relation between sociology 
versity Miami, Bureau Business and Eco- knowledge scientific discipline 
nomic Research (Area Development Series, No. theories 
1), 1951. pp. price indicated. edge, which elucidates means 
V., Grace and Dovcras intensive critical study Karl 
Scates. Educational Status, Needs, and Op- Mannheim’s and Pitirim Sorokin’s 
portunities Industrial Research Scientists contributions. The critical analy- 
the Philadelphia Metropolitan District. Washing- the contributions Mannheim 
ton, C.: American Council Education, and Sorokin peinstaking and exceed- 
search Staff Scientific Personnel, 1951. vi, ingly rewarding. 
pp. price indicated. 
the Lower Ganges Valley Modern Times. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1951. xxiii, 272 
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Just published 


Macmillan 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Revised Edition 


WILBERT Moore 


thorough sociological appraisal the industrial system and 
the industrial way life, this revision differs from the first 


edition chiefly greater emphasis types collective bar- 
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all industrial economies. $5.00 


Published last March 
CULTURE WORLDS 


RussELL AND FRED KNIFFEN 


Using completely new approach geography, this book sur- 
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